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A NEW 


PANTHE ON: 


1 HIS TORX 
OF THE 


HEATHEN GODS, 
HEROES, GoppEssts, Se. 


Explain'd in a Manner intirely New, 


And render'd much more uſeful than any hitherto ey 
on this Subject. 


ADORN'D WITH 
Figures depicted from ancient Paintings, Medals and Gems, 


or the Uſe of thoſe who would underſtand His rox, POETRY, 
PAINTING, STATUARY, Coins, MEDALS, Sc. 


To which is added, 


A Diſcourſe on the Theology of the Ancients, wherein the 
Manner of their Worſhip, and the Riſe and Tren of Ido- 
dolatry are conſidered, 

AS ALSO 

An Exolanation of their ancient Mythology from the Writs 
ings of Moſes; the Egyptian, Grecian, Roman, and Eaſtern 
— Philoſophers, Poets, &c. 


By SAMUEL BOYSE, 4. M. 


With an APPENDIX, 
CONTAINING 
Some Account of their various ſuperſtitious Obſervances by 
Aſtrolo Prodigies, Auguries, Aruſpices, Or acles, &c. in 
which che Origin of each are pointed out. As alſo a ſhort hiſto. 
rical Account of the Riſe of Altars, ſacred Groves, Prieſts 
and Temples. 


3 By a Gentleman of CAMBRIDGE. 


NU Q MM: 
Printed for J. NEWBERY, at the Bible and Sus oppoſite the North 
Door in St. Paul's Church-Yard; aud B. ColLixs, Bookſeller, 
on the New Canal in Saliſbury, M. DCC. LIII. 
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PREFACE. 


E have here no Deſign to raiſe the Re- 
dy putation of this Work, by depreciat- 
ing the many others that have already 
been publiſh'd on this Subject; it is 
ſufficient for us to ſay, that we have followed a 
Plan entirely new, and at the ſame Time ſuch a 
one as has appeared to us much more uſeful, more 
rational, and leſs dry than any that has gone be- 
fore it. 

As all Works of this Kind muſt neceſſarily con- 
fiſt of Materials collected from other Authors, no 
Expence, no Labour has been ſpared, the moſt 
celebrated Works on this Subject have been con- 
ſulted and compared with each other, and it has 
frequently happen'd, that ſcattered Hints widely 
diſperſed have ſerved to clear up the moſt difficult 
and intricate Meanings, to a Degree of Demon- 
ftration z but amongſt all the Authors to which we 
have had Recourſe, we muſt here particularly ac- 
A 2 : knowledge 


iv F 


knowledge the great Advantage we have re- 
ceived {rom that ingenious Gentleman the Abbe le 
Pluche, in his Hiſtory of the Heavens, and our 
having received ſome uſeful Hints from Banier's 
Mythology. | 

Some Acquaintance with the Heathen Gods and 
the ancient Fables, is a neceſſary Branch of polite 
Learning, as without this it is impoſſible to obtain 
a competent Knowledge of the Claſſics, impoſſible 
to form a Judgment of Antique Medals, Statues 
or Paintings; or even to underſtand the Perfor- 
mances of the Moderns in theſe polite Arts. 

From hence theſe Studies have been generally 
eſteemed neceſſary for the Improvement of Youth ; 
but in Works of this Kind ſufficient Care has not 
been taken, to unfold rhe Origin of the Heathen 
Gods, which has generally been miſtaken. Some 
imagining that they had been Kings and Princes ; 
others, that they were the various Parts of Nature. 
And others, that they were the Patriarchs and He- 
roes of the Jewiſh Nation. But each of theſe 
have been found equally contrary to Truth, when 
applied to the Pagan Theology, though ſome of 
their Fables have been imbelliſhed with many Cir- 
cumſtances related in the Moſaic Hiſtory. In 
Works of this Kind, no Care has hitherto been 
taken to give the leait Intimation of abundance of 
Circumſtances neceſſary to be known; and a Per- 
ſon reads the Hiſtory of the Gods without finding 


any 
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any T hing added, that can help them to entertain 
the leaſt Idea of the Religion of their Worſhippers. 
The Greeks were entirely ignorant as to the 


; Origin of their Gods, and incapable of tranſmit- 


ting their Hiſtory to Poſterity. Herodotus informs 
us, that the Gods of the Greeks were originally 
brought from Egypt and Phænicia, where they had 


been the Objects of religious Worſhip long before 
any Colonies from theſe Countries ſettled in Greece. 


We onght then to ſearch in Egypt for the Origin 
of the Gods, for the Gods invented by the Egyp- 
tians, and carry'd by the Phænicians over all the 
Coaſts of the Mediterranean. The firſt Egyptians, 
unacquainted with Letters, gave all their Informa- 
tions to the People, all the Rules of their Conduct, 
by erecting Figures, eaſily underſtood, and which 
ſerved as Rules and Orders neceſſary to regulate 
their Behaviour, and as Advertiſements to provide 
for their own Safety. A very few Figures diver- 
ſified by what they held in their Hands, or carried 
on their Heads, were ſufficient for this Purpoſe, 
Theſe were ingenious Contrivances, and ſuch as 
were abſolutely neceſſary in a Country, where the 
leaſt Miſtake in Point of Time was ſufficient to 
ruin all their Affairs. 


But theſe Egyptian Symbols, giving Way to 


: the eaſy Method of reaping Inſtruction from the 


Uſe of Letters, which were afterwards introduced, 
ſoon became obſolete, and the Memory of ſome 


Fin 
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| particular Virtues ſtill remaining, they were revered 
as the Images or Repreſentations of ſuperior and 
friendly Beings, who had frequently delivercd them 
from impending Dangers, and ſoon were wor- 
ſhipped as the Gods of their Fathers. Their Hiſ- 
tories were wrote in Verſe, and imbelliſh'd with 
Fictions founded on ancient Traditions. The 
Prieſts of different Countries increaſed the Delu- 
ſion; they had read the Moſaic Hiſtory, or at leaſt 
had heard that the Sons of God had Converſation 
with the Daughters of Men; and from hence, in- 
fluenced by Luſt or Avarice, cloak'd their own 
Debaucheries, and ſometimes thoſe of Princes and 
great Men, under thoſe of a God ; and the Poets, 
whenever a Princeſs fail'd in Point of "Modeſty, 
had recourſe to the ſame Method, in order to ſnelC·w: 
ter her Reputation from vulgar Cenſure. By this 
Means the Deities in after Times were ſaid to live 
in various Countries, and even in far diſtant Ages. 
Thus there became three hundred Jupiters, an I 
Opinion derived from there being a Number of 
Places in which, in different Ages, Jupiter was 
n - ſaid to have lived, reigned and performed fome 
N extraordinary Actions, which antient Fables, the 
Fictions of the Poets, and the Artifices of Prieſts 
| had render'd famous. But notwithſtanding all 
| theſe Fables, Jupiter was always acknowledged by 4 
{| the wiſeſt Heathens to be impeccable, immortal, 
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the Author of Life, the univerſal Creator, and 
the Fountain of Goodneſs. 

This Scheme is here carried on and phie 
with reſpect to each Heathen Deity, and added to 
the common Hiſtories and Fables of the Gods and 
Goddeſſes. | 

In the ſhort Diſſertation on the Theology of the 
Ancients, we have ſhewn the Riſe of Idolatry, and 
its Connection with the ancient Symbols, which 
gave Names to the Planets, and the Signs of the 
Zodiac. We have there exhibited the Sentiments 
of the Pagans with regard to the Unity of the 
Deity, and the Perfections they aſcribe to him, 
from the concurrent Teſtimony of the Philoſo- 
phers in various Ages, amongſt the Greeks and 
Romans. And the whole is concluded with a 
ſhort Account of the Progreſs of Idolatry. 

In the Diſſertation on the Mythology of the 
Ancients, we have endeavoured to account for the 
Riſe of a Variety of Fables from the Licence of 
Poetry, imbelliſhing the common Incidents of Life 
by perſonating inanimate Beings, introducing ficti- 
tious Characters and ſupernatural Agents. We 
have given the Hiſtory of the Creation of the 
World, the State of Innocence, the Fall of Man, 
the univerſal Deluge, &c. according to the Tra- 
ditions of different Nations, and the Opinions of 
the Poets and moſt eminent Philoſophers, and 
compared them with the Account given by Moſes: 


In 


vill PREFACE. 
In ſhort, we have here given a View of their rell- 
gious, as well as moral Sentiments. 

To the Whole is added, by Way of Appendix, 
a rational Account of the various ſuperſtitious 
Obſervances of Aſtrology, and the Manner by 
which Influences and Powers became aſcribed to 
the Signs and Planets, of Prodigies, Auguries, the 
Aruſpices and Oracles; of Altars, ſacred Groves, 
and Sacrifices; of Prieſts and Temples, &c. In 
which the Origin of each is pointed out, and the 
Whole interſperſed with ſuch moral Reflections, as 
have a Tendency to preſerve the Minds of Youth 
from the Infection of ſuperſtitious Follies, and to 
give them ſuch fundamental Principles, as may be 
of the greateſt Service in helping them to form 
juſt Ideas of the Manners, Principles, and Con- 
duct of the Heathen Nations. | 
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8 ESI OD the firſt Author of the fabulous 
Syſtem of the Creation, from whom Ovid 
derived all his Knowledge that way, begins 
his Genealogy of the Gods with Chat, (1) 
A | unacquainted with the Light of Revelation, 
and poem of conceiving how ſomething could be pro- 
duced from nothing, he aſſerted the Eternity of Matter, and 
imagined to himſelf a vaſt confus'd Maſs lying in the Womb 
of Nature, which contain'd the Principles of all beings, and 
which afterwards riſing by Degrees into Order and Harmony, 
at length produced the Univerſe. Thus the Heathen Poets 


(1) Nessa to Heſſod, Chaos was the Original of all Things, and 
Wr Terra, or the Earth, and Erebys; or Night. 
B 


endeayoured 


2 Fabulous HISTORY 
endeavoured to account for the Origine of the World, of 
. which they knew ſo little, that it is no Wonder they diſguis'd 


rather than illuſtrated the Subject in their Writings, We 


find Virgil repreſenting Chaos as one of the infernal Deities, 
(2) and Ovid at his firſt ſetting out in the Metamorphoſeos, or 
Transformation of the Gods, gives a very poetical Picture 
of that diſorderly State in which all the Elements lay blend- 
ed and intermixed without Order or Diſtinction. La#antius 
informs us, that the Father of all Nature was call'd Demi- 


gorgon, or God of the Earth, (by which the Heathens meant 
no doubt the Anima Mundi) and aſſigns him Eternity for his 


Companion. It is eaſy to ſee, under all this Confuſion and 
Perplexity, the Remains of Truth: The antient Tradition 
of the Creation, being obſcur'd with a Multiplicity of Ima- 
ges and Allegories, became an inexhauſtible Fund for Fic- 
tion to improve upon, and ſwell'd the Heathen Theology 
into an unmeaſurable Compaſs; ſo that in this Senſe Chaos 
may indeed be properly ſtil'd the Father of the Gods. 
Though it does not ſeem eaſy to give a Picture, or 
graphical Repreſentation of Chaos, a modern Painter (3) has 
been ſo bold to attempt it; Beyond the Clouds, which com- 
poſe the Body of his Piece, he has repreſented an immenſe 
Abyſs of Darkneſs, and in the Clouds an odd Medley of 
Water, Earth, Fire, Smoke, Winds, Sc. But he has un- 


(2) To introduce the Deſcent of his Hero to Hell, the Poet invokes the 
infernal Powers. 3 
Di, quibus Imperium eſt animarum, umbræque filentes 
Et Chaos, & Pbleget bon. ENA ID VI. 2 


Ye ſubterranean Gods ! whoſe awful Sway 

The gliding Ghoſts and filent Shades obey ; 

O Chaos boar, and Phlegethon profound ! PiTTS, | 
and in his Fourth Book he makes the Maſſylian Prieſteſs commence her 
Rites by calling on Chaos, Erebus and triple Hecate, or Diana. 

(3) The Painter's Name was Abraham Diepenbeke, He was born at 


Bots le Duc, and for ſome Time ſtudied under Peter-Paul Rubens. M. 


Meyſſens in his Book entituled Des Images des Peintres, gives him the Cha- 
racter of a great Artiſt, eſpecially in Painting on Glaſs. The Piece above- 
mentioned has been conſider d by moſt People as a very ingenious Jumble, 
and *tis plain the Painter himſelf was fond of it ; for he has wrote his 
Name in the Maſs to complete the Confuſion, 


luckily 
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Of the HeaTnen Gops. 3 
tuckily. thrown the Signs of the Zodiac into his Work, and 
thereby ſpoil'd his whole Deſign. 

Our great Milton has yet exceeded the Latin Poet in the 


noble and maſterly Manner in which he has painted the 


State in which Matter lay before-the: Creation. 26 


On heavenly Ground they flood, and from the Shore © 
| They wview'd the vaſt. unmeaſurable Abyſs 
Outrageous as a Sea, dark, waſteful wild: 
Up from the Bottom turn d by furious Winds 
And ſurging Waves, as Mountains, to aſſault 
Heawns. Height, and with the Centre mix the Pole, 
Book VII. I. 215. 
and yet more particularly in another Place, 
Hefare their Eyes in ſudden View appear, 
The Secrets of the hoary, deep —a dark 
Illimitable Ocean withaut Bound, 
Without Dimenfion—where Length, Breadth and Height, 
And Time and Place are loſt: here eldeſt Night 
And Chaos Anceſtors of Nature, hold 
Eternal Anarchy, amidſt the Noiſe 
Of endleſs * * "__ on ftand. Book I. I. 90. 
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| CHAT M 
Of CALUS and TERRA. 
ELUS, or Uranus, as he was call'd by the Greeks, is 


ſaid to be the Son of ther and Dies, according to 
Hefiod he married Terra, (the ſame as Gaia or Veſta). This 


7 Goddeſs before this Union, had given him Birth, that ſhe 


might be ſurrounded and covered by him, and that he might 


afford a Manſion for the Gods. She next bore Ourea, or 


the Mountains, the Reſidence of the Wood Nymphs, and 
Lafily ſhe became the Mother of Pelagus, or the Ocean, 
After this ſhe married her Son Uranus, and had by him a 
numerous Offspring, among whom were Oceanus, Ceus, 
Creus, Hyperion, Jophet, Theia, Rhea, Themis, Mnemoſyne, Phebe, 

B 2 Tethys, 
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Tethys,' Saturn, the three Cyclops, viz. Brontes, Steropes and 
Arges; and the Giants, Cottus, Gyges, and Briareus, , Terra, 
however, was not ſo ſtrictly bound by her conjugal Vow, 
for by Tartarus ſhe had Typheus, or 1yphon, the great Enemy 
of Jupiter. Celus, having for ſome Offence, impriſon'd the 
Cyclops, his Wife to revenge herſelf incited her Son Saturn, 
who by her Aſſiſtance took the Opportunity to caſtrate his 
Father with an Inſtrument ſhe furniſh'd him with. The 
Blood of the Wound produced the three Furies, the Giants, 
and the Wood Nymphs. The Genital Parts, which fell 
into the Sea, impregnating the genial Power of the Waters, 
formed Venus, the moſt potent and charming of the Goddeſſes. 

According to La#antius, Cælus was an ambitious and 
mighty Prince, who affecting Grandeur, call'd himſelf the 
Son of the Sky, which Title his Son Saturn alſo aſſum'd in his 
Turn. But Diodorus makes Uranus the firſt Monarch of the 
Atlantidis, a Nation inhabiting the Weſtern Coaſt of Africa, 
and famous for Commerce and Hoſpitality. From his Skill 
in Aſtronomy, the Starry Heavens were called by his Name, 
and for his Equity and Beneficence he was denominated King 
of the- Univerſe, Nor was his Queen Titea leſs eſteem'd for 
her Wiſdom and Goodneſs, which after her Death procur'd 
her the Honour of being deify'd by the Name of Terra. She 
is repreſented in the fime Manner as Yefa, of whom we 
ſhall have Occaſion to oy more eg - 


3 — — W 
CCC 
Of HYPERION and THE IA. 


H EIA or Bafleia ſucceeded her Parents Cælus and 
Terra in the Throne; ſhe was remarkable for her 
Modeſty and Chaſtity; but being deſirous of Heirs, ſhe 
married Hyperion her Brother, to whom ſhe bore Helios and 
Selene, (the Sun and Moon) as alſo a 8 Daughter, call'd 


Aurora; 


Of the HRATHEN  Gops: 5 
Aurora; (or the Morning) but the Brothers of Theia con- 
ſpiring againſt her Huſband cauſed him to be aſſaſſinated, 
and drown'd her Son Helios in the River Eridanus (1). Selexe 
who was extremely fond of her Brother, on hearing his 
Fate, precipitated herſelf from a high Tower. They were 
both rais'd to the Skies, and Theia aſter wandering diſtracted, 


at laſt difappear'd in a Storm of Thunder and Lightning, 4 


After her Death the Conſpirators divided the Kingdom. * 

Hiſtorians ſay, that Hyperion was a famous Aſtronomef, 
who, on Account of his diſcovering the Motions of the ce- 
leſtial -Bodies, and particularly the two great Luminaries of 
Heaven ; was called the Rn of thoſe Planets, 


— 
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CHAP. Iv. 


Wy OCEANUS and FEN 


HIS Peity was one of the eldeſt Sons of Cælus 4 
Terra, and married his Siſter 7 ethys, beſides whom he 
bad ſeveral others, each of them poſleſs'd a hundred Woods, | 
and as many Rivers. By his Wife he had Eyhyre, who was 
match'd to Epimetbeus and Pleione the Wife of Atlas. He 
had ſeveral other Daughters and Sons mentioned by Hefiod, 
whoſe Names would be endleſs to enumerate, and indeed 
are only thoſe of the principal Rivers of the World. 

Oceanus had two other Wives, Pamphyloge and Parthenope. 
By the firſt he had two Daughters 4/a and Lybia ; and by 
the laſt two more call'd Europa and Thracia, who. cave their 
Names to. the Countries ſo denominated. He had alſo a 
Daughter call'd Cephyra, who educated Neptune and three 
Sons, wiz, Triptolemus, the Favourite of Ceres, Nereus, who 
preſided over Salt-Waters, and Achelbus the ONE of Foun- 
tains and Rivers. | 
The Antients regarded Oceanus as the Father of Gods and 


(65 This ſeems copied from the Story of Phacton,. © | | 


6 Fabulous HISTORY 
Men, on Account of the Ocean's encompaſſing the Earth 
with his Waves, and becauſe he was the Principle of that 
radical Moiſture diffuſed through univerſal Matter, without 
which, according to Teal nothing could either be produced 
or ſubſiſt. 

Homer makes Juno viſit him at the . Limits of the 
Earth, and acknowledge him and Tethysras the Parents of the 
Gods, adding that ſhe herſelf had been brought up under 
their Tuition. 

Oceanus was depictured with a Bull's Head, to repreſent 
the Rage and Bellowing of the Ocean hs agitated by 
Storms. This Image gives a ſtrong Suſpicion, that he is no 
One than the Ofiris of the Egyptians. 


n * Pr * rr 9 „— EI, . 


CHAP. Y.: 
Fit - AURORA and TITHONUS. 


E have already obſerved, that this Goddeſs was the 

youngeſt Daughter of Hyperion and Theia. By the 
Greeks ſhe was ſtil'd ESE; and by the Latins Aurora, on Ac- 
count of her bright or golden Colour, (1) and the Dew 
which attends ber. Orpheus calls her the Harbinger of Titan, 
becauſe the Dawn beſpeaks the Approach of the Sun, others 
make her the Daughter of Titan and the Earth. She fell in 
Love with a beautiful Youth named Cepbalus, (whom ſome 
ſuppoſe to. be the ſame with the Sun) by whom ſhe had 
Phaeton; She had alſo an Amour with Orion, whom ſhe 
firſt ſaw a Hunting in the Woods, and carried him with her 


to Delos. By Aftreas her Huſband, one of the Titans, ſhe. 


had the Stars, and the four Winds Argeftes, Zephyrus, Boreas 
and Notus. But her greateſt Favourite was Tithonus, (2) to 


whom ſhe bore /Zma!hion and Memnon (3), This young 


(x) From Aurea, or Golden; and Ros, Dew. 
(2) Son of Laomedon King of "Troy, by Rhea the Daughter of Scamander. 
(3) He was kill'd by Acbilles at the Siege of Troy. Some ſay that 
Titbonus grew weary of Life for the Loſs of this Favourite Son, 


Prince 
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1 Prince ſhe tranſported to Delos, thence to Ethiopia, and laſt 


into Heaven, where ſhe obtain'd for him from the Deſtinies, 
the Gift of Immortality; but at the ſame Time forgot to add 
Z Youth, which alone could render the preſent valuable, 
'*Z Tithonus grew old, and ſo decriped as to be rock d to Sleep 
like an Infant. His Miſtreſs not being able to procure Death, 
to end his Miſery changed him into a Graſshopper ; an Ts 
ſect which by caſting its Skin renews its Youth, and in its 
chirping ftill retains the Loquacity of old Age. 

The Hiſtorians ſay that Tithonus was a great Improver of 
Aſtronomy, and uſed to riſe before Morning to make his 
Obſervations. They add, that his Vigilance and Tempe- 
rance were rewarded with a long Life; but when the Infir- 
mities of old Age came on at laſt, Aurora by the Help of ori- 
ental Drugs, reftor'd him to Health and Vigour. This 
Prince is ſaid to have reign'd in Media, where he founded the 
City of Saſa on the River Choaſpes, which became afterwards 
the Seat of the Perfian Empire. „ 

The Story of Cepbalus is related differently. He was the 
Son of Solus, and had married Procri: Daughter of Erich- 
theus King of Athens. Aurora ſeeing him often early in the 
Woods, intent on his Sport, conceiv'd a violent Paſſion for 
him, and carried him with her to Heaven, where ſhe in vain 
uſed all her Arts to engage him to violate his conjugal Vow. 
The Prince, as fond of his Wife as the Goddeſs was of him, 
remain'd inexorably faithful. Aurora therefore to undeceive 
him ſent him to Procris in the Diſguiſe of a Merchant, to 
tempt her Conſtancy by large Preſents: This Artifice ſuc- 
ceeded, and juſt when his Spouſe was on the Point of yield- 
ing, the unhappy Huſband diſcovered himſelf, and Procris 
fled to the Woods to hide her Shame. But being afterwards 
reconcil'd, ſhe made Cephalus a Pr.ſent of an unerring Dart. 
A Preſent like this increaſed his Inclination to Hunting, and 
_ prov'd doubly fatal to the Donor. It happen'd the young 
Prince, one Day wearied with his Toil, ſat down in the 
Woods and call'd for dare,” or the gentle Breeze to cool 

| him; 
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him; (J) this being over-heard was carried to Procris, who 
though inconſtant, was Woman enough to be jealous ; influ * 
enc'd by this Paſſion ſhe followed her Huſband, and conceal'd R« 
herſelf in a Thicket, where ſhe could obſerve his Motions, ® 
Unluckily the Noiſe ſhe made alarm'd her Huſband; who _} 
thinking ſome wild Beaſt lay conceal'd, diſcharged the infal- 
lible Arrow, and pierced her to the Heart. Ovid has related 
this Story in that maſterly Manner which is peculiar to him. 
There is nv Goddeſs of whom we have ſo many beautiful 
Deſcriptions in the Poets as Aurora; Homer repreſents her 
with that Majeſty which is confpicubus in all his Writings; 
Virgil his great Succeſſor falls little ſhort of him: Indeed it 
is no Wonder they are luxuriant on this Subject, as there is 
perhaps no Theme in Nature, which affords fuch an exten- 
five Field for Poetry or Painting as the varied Beauties of the 
Morning, whoſe Approach ſeems to CAUSE and enliven 3 
the whole animal Creation. | | _ 
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T LAS was the Son of Japetus and Clymene, and the 
Brother of Prometheus. In the Diviſion of his Father's 
Dominions, Mauritania fell to his Share, where he gave his 
own Name to that Mountain, which Kill bears it. As he 
Was greatly ſxill'd in Aſtronomy, he became the firſt In- 
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(4) In a Capital Picture near the Hague, this Goddeſs is repreſented in $ 
golden Chariot drawn by white Horſes wing' d; on her Head is the | 


Morning Star, and ſhe is attended by Phebus and the Dawn, | 
i ventor 


Q 
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2 Jentor of the Sphere, which gave Riſe to the F able, of his 
flu- eig the Heavens on his Shoulders. He had many 
a'd Children. Of his Sons the moſt famous was Heſperur, Tooke 
ns, | oy him his Brother, p. 325, who reign'd fome Time in 
tho 3 aly, which from him was call'd Heſperia. It is ſaid, this 
fal- Prince being on Mount Atlas to obſerve the Motion of the 
ted Stars, was carried away by a Tempeſt, and in Honour to 
im. bis Memory the Morning-Star was afterwards call'd = 
iful his Name. He left three Daughters, Ægle, Arethaſa and 
her Hieſperitbuſa, who went by the general Appellation of He/pe- 
gs; rides, and were poſſeſs'd of thbſe famous Gardens which bore 
| it ; 3 golden Fruit, and were guarded by the Vigilance of a formi- 
& 15 dable Dragon. 
en- Atlas had ſeven Daughters, call'd after his own Name 
the $S Atlantides, viz. Maia, Electra, Taygete, Aſterope, Merope, 
ven Y Haylcyone and Celæno. All theſe were match'd either to Gods 
— 4 or Heroes, by whom they left a numerous Poſterity. Theſe 
5 3 from their Mother Pleione, were alſo ſtyled Pleiades (1). 
Buſiris King of Egypt carried them off by Violence; but 
3 Hercules travelling through Africa conquer'd him, and deli- 
1 vering the Princeſſes, reſtor'd them to their Father, who to 
FR '2 requite his Kindneſs taught him Aſtronomy, whence aroſe 
the Fable, of that Hero's ſupporting the Heavens for a Day 
do eaſe Atlas of his Toil. The Pleiades however, endured a 
new Perſecution from Orion, who purſued them five Years, 
till Fove prevailed on by their Prayers took them up into the 
Heavens, where oy form the Conſtellation, which bears 
9 their Name. 


the By AÆAthra, Atlas was the Father of Seven Daughters, 
er's call'd Ambrofia, Fndora, Paſithoe, Coronis, Plexaris, Pytha and 
his FF Zzche, who bore one common Appellation of the Hyades (2). 
; he | 12 1 | . 
In- (1) So call'd from a Greek Word, which ſignifies Sailing; becauſe they 
n were reckonꝰ d favourable to Navigation. 

. = (2) From the Greek Verb to Rain, the Latins call'd them Suculæ, from 
2 — the Greek Word dig, or Swine, becauſe they "uy d to delight in wet 


3 and dirty Weather, 
8 . S | Theſe 
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Theſe Virgins griev'd ſo immoderately for the Death of 
their Brother Dyas, devour'd by a Lion, that Jupiter out of 
Compaſlion changed them into Stars,. and placed them in 
the Head of Taurus, where they {till retain their Grief, their 


Riſing and Setting being attended with extraordinary Rains. 


Others make theſe laſt the Daughters of Lycurgus, born in the 
Iſle of Naxos, and tranſlated to the Skies, for their Care in 
the Education of Bacchus, probably becauſe theſe Showers 
are of great Benefit in forwarding the Vintage. | 
According to Hyginus, Atlas having aſſiſted the Giants in 
their War againſt Jupiter, was by the victorious God doom'd 
as a Puniſhment, to ſuſtain the Weight of the Heavens, 
Ovid gives a very different Account of Atlas, who, as he 
ſays, was the Son of Japetus and 4fa. He repreſents him as 
a powerful and wealthy Monarch, Proprietor of the Gardens 
which bore golden Fruit; but tells us, that being warn'd by 
the Oracle of Themis, that he ſhould ſuffer ſome great Injury 
from a Son of Jupiter, he ſtrictly forbid all Foreigners ac- 


ceſs to his Court or Preſence. Perſeus, however, had the 


Courage to appear before him, but was ordered to retire, 
with ſtrong Menaces in Caſe of Diſobedience. But the 


Hero preſenting his Shield with the dreadful Head of Meaduſa 2 
to him, turn'd him into the Mountain which till bears his 


Name. 


The Abbe La Pluche has given a very clear and ingenious 2 5 


Explication of this Fable. Of all Nations the Egyptians 
had with the greateſt Aſſiduity cultivated 4fronomy. To 


point out the Difficulties which attend the Study of this Sci- I 
ence, they repreſented it by an Horus, or Image, bearing a 


Globe or Sphere on its Back, and which they call'd Atlas, a 
Word ſignifying (3) great Toil or Labour. But the Word alſo 
ſignifying port, (4) the Phænicians, led by the Repreſenta- 


(3) From Telaab, to ſtrive, comes Atlab Toil ; whence the Greeks de- 


rived their «T7465, or Labour, and the Romans * to ſurmount great 
Difficulties. 


(4) From Telab, to ſuſpend, is derived Atlab, ſupport, whence the 
Greek Word £77); for a Column or Pillar, 
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Mauritania, ſeeing the hi 
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- II 
4 12 took it in this laſt Senſe; and in their Voyages to 


gh Mountains of that Country co- 
vered with Snow, and loſing their Tops in the Clouds, 

den the Name of Atlas, and ſo produced the Fable, by 
Z which the Symbol of Aſtronomy uſed among the Egyprians, 
became a Mauritanian King, transform'd into a Mountain, 


bee Head ſupports the Heavens. 


The reſt of the Fable is equally eaſy to account for. The 


1 annual Inundations of the Nile obliged that People, to be very 
g 1 exact in obſerving the Motions of the heavenly Bodies. The 


Hyades or Huades, took their Name from the Figure V which 
Y they form in the Head of Taurus. The Pleiades were a re- 
2 markable Conſtellation, and of great Uſe to the Egyptians in 
| RET the Seaſons. Hence they became the Daughters 
of Atlas: and Orion, who riſes juſt as they ſet, was call'd their 
Loren The golden Apples which grew in the Gardens of 
the Heſperides, was only an allegorical Way the Phenicians 


4 ad of expreſſing the rich and beneficial Commerce they 
PEN on in the Mediterrantan; which being carried on dur- 


ng three Months of the Year only, gave Riſe to the F able 


1 of the Heſperian Siſters (5). 


Of all the Poets, Virgil has given us the moſt exact os 


moble Repreſentation of Atlas in the Fourth Book of his 


ws” g = 
. * 8 7 
3 
ST 


s Deucalion and Pyrrha. 


b: d (5) From Eſper, the good Share, or the beſt Lot. 


neid; which would furnith ſufficient Materials to the 


Painter. c 


3 


— 
4 . 


CHAP VI: 


[2 -JTAPETUS and bis 2 and 


Prometheus; of Pandora's and the Story 


APETUS was the Offspring of Cælus and Terra, and 
one of the Giants who revolted againſt Jupiter. He was 
der and haughty Prince, who liv'd fo long, that his 


1 


| Cn age 
N 
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Age became a Proverb. _ Before the War he had a Daughter 
call'd Azchiale, who founded a City of her own Name in 
Cilicia, He had ſeveral Sons, the chief of whom were 
Atlas, (mention'd in the preceding Chapter) Buphagus, Prome- 
theus (1) and Epimetbeus. Of theſe, Prometheus became remar- 
kable, by being the Object of Jupiter's Reſentment. The 
Occaſion is related thus: Having ſacrificed two Bulls to that 
'Deity, he put all the Fleſh of both in one Skin, and the 
Bones in the other, and gave the God his Choice, whoſe 
Wiſdom for once faild him ſo, that he pitch'd upon the 
worſt Lot. Jupiter incenſed at the Trick put upon him, 
took away Fire from the Earth, till Prometheus, by the Aſ- 
ſiſtance of Minerva, ſtole into Heaven, and lighting a Stick 
at the Chariot of the Sun, recovered the Bleſſing, and 
brought it down again to Mankind. Others ſay the Cauſe 


of 7 upit er's Anger Was different, Prometheus being a great ; 


Artiſt had formed a Man of Clay of ſuch exquiſite W ork- 


manſhip, that Pallas charm'd with his Ingenuity, offered | 


him whatever in Heaven could contribute to finiſh his De- 
ſign : For this End ſhe took him up with her to the celeſtial 
Manſions, where, in a Ferula, he hid ſome of the Fire of 


the Sun's Chariot Wheel, and uſed it to animate his Image 


(2). Jupiter, either to revenge his Theft, or the former 
Affront, commanded Vulcan to make a Woman, which, 


when he had done, ſhe was introduced into the Aſſembly of | 


the Gods, each of whom beſtowed on her ſome Additional 
Charm or Perfection. Venus gave her Beauty, Pallas Wiſ⸗ 
dom, Juno Riches, Mercury taught her Eloquence, and 
Apollo Muſick : From all thefe Accompliſhments ſhe was 
Ril'd Panera (3), and was the firſt of her Sex. Jupiter, to 
complete his Deſigns, preſented her a Box, in which he had 


incloſed Age, Diſeaſes, War, Famine, Peftilence, Diſcord, Envy, 


(1) So call' d from 746 N or Providence, that is, his Skill in 
Divination. 

(2) Some ſay his Crime was not the enlivening a Man of Clay; but 
the Formation of Woman. 

(3) So call'd from T&» dueo? 5. e. loaded with Gifts or Accompliſh- 
ments. FHeſficd has given a fine Den of her in his 7. beogony, Cooke, 
p- 279. 8 

Calumny, 
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r 1 2 and, in ſhort, all the Evils and Vices which he in- 
intended to aflict the World with. Thus equipped, ſhe was 
Ie ſent down to Prometheus, who wiſely was on his Guard 
ve againſt the Miſchief deſign d him. Epimetheus his Brother, 
r- though forewarn'd of the Danger, had leſs Reſolution ; far 
he enamour' d with the Beauty of Pandora, (4) he marrried bers 
at and opened the fatal Box, the Contents of which ſoon over- 
he ff pread the World. Hope alone reſted on the Cavity entire 
de 3 from Evaporation. But Jupiter not yet fatisfy'd diſpatch'd 
he Mercury and Fulcan to ſeize Prometheus, whom they carry'd to 
m, Mount Caucaſus, where they chain'd him to a Rock, while 
\ſ- Jovs ſent an Eagle or Vulture, the Daughter of Typhon and 
BE chidua, to prey on his Liver, which every Night was re- 
nd 2 newed in Proportion as it was conſum'd by Day. But Her” 
uſe ali ſoon after kill'd the Vulture and ** his, Otherg 
2 fay Jupiter reſtor d him his Freedom for diſcovering his Fa- 
ther Saturz's Conſpiracy, (5) and diſſuading his intended 


| 2 Marriage with Thetis, Nicander, to this Fable of Prometheus, 
Je- lends an additional Circumſtance, He tells us ſome ungrate- 
tial ful Men diſcovered the Theft of Prometheus firſt to Jupiter, 
> of 7 who-rewarded them with perpetual Youth. This preſent they 
— loaded on the Back of an Aſs, who ſtopping at a Fountain 


to quench his Thirſt, was hinder'd by a Water Snake, who 

"2 # would not let him drink 'till he gave him the Burthen he car- 
of ried. Hence the Serpent renews his Youth upon changing 
his Skin, 

* Prometheus had an Altar in the Academy at Athens, i in 
common with Vulcan and Pallas. His Statues are repre- 
ſented with a Sceptre i in the Hand. 

There is a very ingenious Explanation of this Fable; it is 
ſaid Prometheus was a wiſe Prince, who reclaiming his Sub- 
iects from a Savage to a ſocial Life, was faid to have ani- 


(44) Others ſay Pandora only gave the Box to the Wile of F 
who open'd it from a Curioſity natural to her Sex. 


(5) Lucian has a very fine Dialogue between Prometheus and Jupiter on 
this Subject. e 
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mated Men out of Clay: He firſt inſtituted Sacrifices Cac- 
cording to (6) Pliny) which gave Riſe to the Story of the 
two Oxen. Being expell'd his Dominions by Jupiter he 
fled to Scythia, where he retir'd to Mount Caucaſus, either to 
make Aſtronomical Obſervations, or to indulge his Melan- 
cholly for the Loſs of his Dominions. This occafion'd the 
Fable of the Vulture feeding upon his Liver. As he was 
alſo the firſt Inventor of forging Metals by Fire, he was ſaid 
to have ſtole this Element from Heaven. In ſhort, as the 
firſt Knowledge of Agriculture, and even Navigation, is 
aſcribed to him, it is no Wonder if he was celebrated for 
forming a living Man from an inanimated Subſtance. 
Some Authors imagine Prometheus to be the ſame with 
Noah. The learned Bochart imagines him to be Mageg. 
Each Opinion is ſupported by Arguments, which do not 
want a Shew of Probability. It is evident, however, that Ovid 
underſtood Prometheuss forming Man in the literal Senſe. 

Horace has given a very ſtrong Picture of Prometheus's 
Crime and its fatal Conſequences, and the Story of 
Pandbra affords very diſtinct Traces of the Tradition of the 
Fall of our firſt Parents, and the Seduction of Adam by his 
had Ewe. 


— — _ _ * 


CHAP. VI. 
Of DEUCALION and PYRRHA. 


\ EUCALION was the Son of Prometheus, and had 

married his Couſin German Pyrrhba the Daughter of 
Epimetheus, who bore him a Son called Helenes, who gave 

his Name to Greece. . Deucalion reigned in Theſſaly, (1) which 
he govern'd _ Equity and Juſtice ; but his e for . 


3 
23 
he 


6) Pliny, Book 7, Cap. 56. 
61) By the Arundelan Marbles, Hille rul'd at Lycerea, in the 
Neighbourhood of Parnaſſus, about the Beginning of the Reign of 

Ecereps Ring of Athens, 
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ine Wickedneſs of the Inhabitants, being n d by a 
3 lood, he and his Queen only eſcaped by ſaying themſelves 
3 on Mount Parnaſſus. After the abating or.Decreaſe of the 
| aters, this illuſtrious Pair conſulted-the Oracle of Themis 
f Sn their Diſtreſs. The Anſwer was in theſe Terms, © Depart 
3 he T, emple, weil your Heads and Faces, unlooſe your Girdles, and 
throw bebind your Backs the Bones of your Grandmother, 
Pyrrba was ſhock'd at an Advice, which her Piety made her 
| Haw with Horror : But Deucalion penetrating the myſtical 
© Senſe reviv'd her, by telling her the Earth was their Grand- 
2 other, and that the Bones were only Stones. They imme- 

Faiatcly obey the Oracle, and behold its Effect. The Stones 
which Deucalion threw became living Men: Thoſe caſt by 
| Fol roſe into Women. With theſe returning into 757 


ſah, that Prince repeopled his Kingdom, and was honour'd 


the Reſtorer of Mankind, 

To explain this Fable 1 it is neceſſary to obſerve, there were 
five Deluges, of which the one in Queſtion was the Fourth, 
1 in order of Time, and laſted according to Ari ſtotle's 3 
IS the whole Winter. It is therefore needleſs to waſte Time 


I in drawing a Parallel between this Story and the Moſaic Nar- 


rative of the Flood. The Circumſtance of the Stones (2) 
ſeems occaſioned by the ſame Word bearing two Significa- 


3 


I Y tions; ſo that theſe myſterious Stones are only the Children 
9 $ Pf ſuch as * the general Inundation. 


9 
9 
1 
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CHAP. VII. 
Of SATURN. 


A LL the poetical Writers agree, that Saturn Was the 
9 younger Son of Cælus and Terra, and that he married 
nis Siſter Vea. Under the Article of Cælus, we have taken 


(2) The Phenician Word Aben, or Eben, ſignifies both a Stone and a 


9 wart L and the Greet Word 1\«#; or Auos denotes either a Stone or a 


Notice 
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Notice how he treated his Father. - We find a new Proof of 
his Ambition in his endeavouring, by the Affiſtance of his 
Mother, to exclude his elder Brother Titan from the Throne, 
in which he fo far ſucceeded, that this Prince was obliged to 
teſign his Birthright, on theſe Terms, that Saturn ſhould 
not bring up any Male Children, that ſo the Succeſſion 
might devolve or revert to the right Male Line again. 

Saturn, it is faid,; obſerved theſe Conditions ſo faithfully, 
that he devour'd all the Sons he had by his Wife, as ſoon as 
born. But his Exactitude in this Point was at laſt fruſtrateg 
by the Artifice of Vea. Having brought forth the Twins 
Jupiter and Juno, ſhe' preſented the latter to her Huſbands 
and concealing the Boy, fent him to be nurſed on Mount 
Ida in Crete, committing the Care of him to the Curetes and 
Corybantes, the Prieſts of Cybele, Saturn, however, getting 
ſome Intelligence of the Affair, demanded the Child, in 
whoſe ſtead his Wife gave him a Stone ſwaddled up, which 
he ſwallow'd. This Stone had the Name of Ab-addir (or the 
Potent Father) and receiv'd divine Honours, 

This Fiction, of Saturn's devouring his Sons, according to 
Mr: Le Clerc, (8) was founded upon a Cuſtom which he had of 
baniſhing or confining his Children, for fear they ſhould one 
Day rebel againſt him. As to the Stone which Saturn is ſaid 
to ſwallow, this is another Fiction founded on the double 
Meaning of the Word Eben, which ſignifies both a Sone and 
a Child, and means no more than, that Saturn was deceiv'd by 
Rhea's ſubſtituting another Child in the Room of Jupiter. 

Titan finding the mutual Compact made between him and 
his Brother thus violated, took Arms to revenge the Injury, 
and not only defeated Saturn, but made him and his Wife 
Veſta Priſoners, whom he confin'd in Tartarus, a Place ſo 
dark and diſmal, that it afterwards became one of the Apel- 
lations of the infernal Regions. In the mean time Jupiter 
being grown up, rais'd an Army in Crete for his Father's 


(8) Remarks upon Heſiod. 5 
; being 
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Deliverance. He alſo hired the Cecrops to aid him in this 
Expedition; but on their Refuſal to join him, after taking 
the Money, he turned them into Apes. After this he mar- 
ched againſt the Titans, and obtain'd a complete victory. 
The Eagle which appeared before the Engagement, as an 
auſpicious Omen, was ever after choſen to carry his Thun- 
der. From the Blood of the Titans ſlain in the Battle, pro- 
ceeded Serpents, Scorpions, and all venomous . Reptiles. 


XZ Having by this Succeſs freed his Parents, the young Prince 


XZ cauſed all the Gods aſſembled to renew their Oath of Fide- 
X lity to Saturn, on an Altar, which on that Account has been 
rais'd to a Conftellation in the Heavens. Jupiter after this 
married Metis Daughter of Oceanus, who it is reported gave 
Saturn a Potion, which cauſed him to bring up Neptune and 
Pluto, with the reſt of the Children he had formerly de- 
vourd (1). 

The Merit of the 3 (as it often happens) only ſerv'd 
to increaſe the Father's Jealouſy, which receiv'd new 
Strength from an antient Oracle or Tradition, that he 
ſhould be dethron'd by one of his Sons. Jupiter therefore 
ſecretly inform'd of the Meaſures taken to deſtroy him, ſuf- 
fer d his Ambition to get the Aſcendant over his Duty, and 
taking up Arms, depoſed his Father, whom by the Advice 
of Prometheus he bound in woollen Fetters, .and threw into 
Tartarus with Japetus his Uncle. Here Saturn ſuffered the 
ſame barbarous Puniſhment of Caſtration he had inflicted 
on his Father Cælus. 

Macrobius ſearches into the Reaſon a this God was 
bound with Fetters of Wool, and adds from the Teſtimony 
of Apolidorus, that he broke theſe Cords once a Year at the 
Celebration of the Saturnalia. (2) This he explains by ſay- 
ing, that this Fable alluded to the Corn, which being ſhut 
up in the Earth, and detain'd by Chains, ſoft and eaſily 
broken, ſprung forth and annually arriv'd at Maturity. The 


(1) By this Jupiter ſhould be the youngeſt Son of Saturn, 
(2) Sat, Lib, 1. c. 8. | | 
D Abbe 
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Abbe Banier ſays, (3) that the Greeks look'd upon the Places 
ſituated to the Eaſt, as higher than thoſe that lay weſtward ; 
and from hence concludes, that by Tartarus, or Hell, they 
only meant Spain. As to the Caſtration of Saturn, Mr. Le 


Clerc conjectures, (4) that it only means that Jupiter had 7 
corrupted his Father's Council, and prevailed upon the moſt % 


conſiderable Perſons of his Court to deſert him. 


The Manner in which Saturn eſcaped from his Priſon is 


not related. He fled to Italy, where he was kindly receiv'd 3 
by Janus then King of that Country, who aſſociated him in 


the Government. From hence that Part of the World ob- 
tained the Name of Saturnia Tellus, as alſo that of Latium 
from Lateo to lie hid, becauſe he found a Refuge here in his 


Diſtreſs. On this Account Money was coin'd with a Ship 1 


on one Side, to ſignify his Arrival, and a Janus with a dou- 
ble Head on the other, to denote his ſharing the regal 
Authority. 

The Reign of Saturn was ſo mild and happy, that the 
Poets have given it the Name of the Gol DñEN Ace, and 
celebrated it with all the Pomp and Luxuriancy of Imagi- 
nation (5). According to Varro this Deity, from his in- 
ſtructing the People in Agriculture and Tillage, obtain'd his 
Name (6) of Saturn. The Sickle which he uſed in reaping 
being caſt into Sicihy, gave that Iſland its antient Name of 
Drepanon, which in Greek ſignifies that Inſtrument. 

The Hiſtorians give us a very different Picture of Saturn. 
Diodorus repreſents him as a tyrannical, covetous, and cfuel 
Prince, who reign'd over Haly and Sicily, and enlarged his 
Dominions by Conqueſt: He adds, that he oppreſs'd his 
Subjects by ſevere Taxes, and kept them in Awe by ſtrong 
Garriſons. This Account agrees very well with thoſe who 
make Saturn the firſt who inſtituted human Sacrifices, which 


(3) "DEP s Mythology, Vol, 2. 185, 
(4) Remarks upon Hefiod. 


5 (5 7 The Reader will ſee more on this Head under the fucreeding 
rticle. 


(6 From Satus, that is, Sowing or Seed-Time, 


probably | 
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probably gave Riſe to the Fable of his devouring his own 
Children. Certain it is, that the Carthaginians (7) offer d 
young Children to this Deity ; and amongſt the Romans his 
Prieſts were cloath'd in Red, and at his Feſtivals Gladiators 
XZ were employ'd to kill each other. | 

- The Feaſts of this Deity were celebrated with great 
2X Solemnity amongſt the Romans about the Middle of Decem- 
ber. They were firſt inſtituted by Tullus Hoſtilius, though 
Ly dates them from the Conſulſhip of Manilius and Semp- 
ronius. They laſted but one Day till the Time of Julius Cz/ar, 
who ordered them to be protracted to three Days; and in 
proceſs of Time they were extended to five Days. During 


XZ theſe, all publick Buſineſs was ſtopp'd, the Senate never aſ- 


A | ſembled; no War could be proclaimed, or Offender exe- 
cuted. Mutual Preſents of all, Kinds, (particularly Wax 
Lights) were ſent and receiv'd, Servants wore the Pileus or 
Cap of Liberty, and were waited on by their Mafters at 
Table. All which was deſign'd to ſhew the Equality and 
Happineſs of Mankind under the golden Age. 

The Romans kept in the Temple of Saturn the Libri Ele- 
pbantini, or Rolls, containing the Names of the Roman Citi- 
Zens, as alſo the Publick Treaſure. This Cuſtom they bor- 
row'd from the Egyptians, who in the Temple of Sudec or 
Chrone depoſited their Genealogies of Families and the _ 
lick Money. 

Saturn like the other Heathen Deities had his Amours. He 
fell in Love with the Nymph P4y/lra the Daughter of 
Oceanus, and was by his Wife Rhea ſo near being ſurpris'd in 
her Company, that he was forc'd to aſſume the Form of a 
Horſe. This ſudden Transformation had ſuch an Effect on 
his Miſtreſs, that ſhe bore a Creature whoſe upper Part was 


(7) Mr. Selden in his Treatiſe of the Syrian Gods, ſpeaking of Molock, 
imagines from the Cruelty of his Sacrifices, he was the ſame as are 
In the Reign of Tiberius, that Prince crucify'd the Prieſts of Saturn for 
offering young Infants at his Altars. This Idea of Saturn's Malignity iS, 
perhaps, the Reaſon why the Planet, which bears this Name, i is ſo inauſpi- 
cious and uniriendly to Mankind. | 


93 2 like 
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like a Man, and the reſt like a Horſe. This Son of Saturn 
became famous for his Skill in Mufick and Surgery. 
A modern Author, M. La Pluche, has very juſtly accounted 
for this fabulous Hiſtory of Saturn, which certainly deriv'd 
its Origine from Egypt. The annual Meeting of the Judges 


in that Country Was notify d by an Horus, Or Image, with a "4 
long Beard and a Scythe in his Hand. The firſt denoted 1 
the Age and Gravity of the Magiſtrates, and the latter 


2 


pointed out the Seaſon of their aſſembling, juſt before the 
firſt Hay-making or Harveſt. This Figure they call'd 7 
by the Names of Sudec, (8) Chrone, (g) Chiun, (10) and 
Saterin; (11) and in Company with it always expoſed = 
another Statue repreſenting Jie, with ſeveral Breaſts, and A 
ſurrounded with the Heads of Animals, which they call'd 


x 


Rhea (12) as theſe Images continued expoſed till the Begin- 


(208 


ning of the new Solar Vear, or the Return of Ofiris (the 


Sun) ſo Saturn became regarded as the Father of Time. 


Upon other Occaſions the Egyptians depiftured him with 4 
Eyes before and behind, ſome of them open, others afteep ; 


and with four Wings, two ſhut and two expanded (13). 
The Phenicians, who communicated all this to the Greeks, 
took theſe Pictures in the litteral Senſe, and turn'd into fabu- 
lous Hiſtory what was only allegorical, 

Bochart, and ſome other Jearn'd Antiquaries, conceived 
Saturn to be the ſame with Noah, and drew a Parallel in ma- 
ny Inſtances, which ſeem to favour their Opinion. 

Saturn was uſually repreſented as an old Man, bare- headed 
and bald, with all the Marks of Age and Infirmity in his 


Face, In his right 7 <p they ſometimes plac'd a Sickle or 
Scythe, at other's a Key, and a Serpent biting its own Tail, 


(8) From Tſadick, or Sudec, Juſtice, or the Juſt. 

(9) From Keren, Splendour, the Name given to. Moſes on his Defcent 
from the Mount; hence the Greek xeevec. 

(10) From Coben a Prieſt, is deriv'd Xeunab, or - the ſacerdotal Office. 


(11) From Seter, a Judge, is the Plural e or wo" pe 
(12) From Rabah, to feed, comes Rebea, or Rhea, urſe 


(13) This Figure ſcems borrow” d rom the Cherubim of the Hebrews, 
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nd circumfiee'd in his Left. He ſometimes was pictur dd 


with ſix Wings, and Feet of Wool, to ſhew how inſenfibly 
and ſwiftly Time paſſes. The Scythe denoted his cutting 


| down and impairing all 2 and the Serpent the Revo. 
lution of the Year. 


*— 


EA 
Of the GOLDEN AGE. 


IFFICULT as it is, to reconcile the Inconſiſtencies 
between the Poets and Hiſtorians in the preceding Ac- 


count of Saturn, yet the concurrent Teſtimony of the for- 


mer in placing the Golden Age in his Times, ſeems to deter- 


* i mine the Point in his Favour; and to prove that he was a 
Benefactor and Friend to Mankind, fince they enjoy'd ſuch 


Felicity under his Adminiſtration. We can never ſuffici- 
ently admire the maſterly Deſcription given by Yirgil of 
theſe Halcyon Days, when Peace and Innocence adorn'd the 


World, and ſweeten'd all the Bleſſings of untroubled Life. 


Ovid has yet heighten'd the Picture with thoſe Touches of 
Imagination peculiar to him. Amongſt the Greek Poets, 
Hefiod has touch'd this Subject with that agreeable Simplicity 


which diſtinguiſhes. all his Writings. 


By the Golden Age might be figured out the Happineſs of 
the primæval State before the firſt and univerſal Deluge, 
when the Earth remaining in the ſame Poſition in which it 
was firſt created, flourifh'd with perpetual Spring, and the 
Air always temperate and ſerene, was neither diſcompos'd 
by Storms, nor darken'd by Clouds. The Reaſon of affix- 


3 ing this Time to the Reign of Saturn, was probably this: 
The Eœptians held the firſt annual Aſſembly of their Judges 
in the Month of February, and as the Deciſions of theſe 


Sages were always attended with the higheſt Equity, ſo the 


A People regarded that Seaſon as a Time of general Joy and 


Happineſs 
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Happineſs rather as all Nature with them was then in Bloom, 
and the whole Country looked like one enamell'd Garden 
or Carpet, from one End of the Kingdom to the other. 
But after all it appears, that theſe halcyon Times were but 
of a ſhort Duration, ſince the Character Plato, Pythagoras, 


and others give of this Age can only relate to that State of * 


perfect Innocence which ended with the Fall. 


\ EMA POR, 
Of the GIANTS. 


H E Giants were produced (as has been already ob- 
4 ferv'd) of the Blood which flow'd from the Wound of 
Saturn, when caſtrated by his Son Jupiter. Proud of their 
own Strength, and fir'd with a daring Ambition, they en- 
ter d into an Aſſociation to dethrone Jupiter, for which pur- 
poſe they pil'd Rocks on Rocks, and from thence darted 
Trees ſet on Fire againſt the Heavens, in order to ſcale the 
Skies. This Engagement is differently related by Authors, 
both as to the Place where it happen'd and the Circum- 
ſtances which attended it; ſome Writers laying the Scene 
in 7:aly (1) others in Greece (2). It ſeems the Father of the 
Gods was appriz'd of the Danger, as there was a prophe- 
tical Rumour amongſt the Deities, that the Giants ſhould 
not be overcome, unleſs a Mortal aſſiſted in the War. For 
this Reaſon Fove, by the Advice of Pallas, call'd up Hercules, 
and being aſſiſted by the reft of the Gods gain'd a complete 
Victory over the Rebels, moſt of whom periſh'd in the Con- 
flict. Hercules firſt ſlew Alcyon with an Arrow, but he ſtill 
reviv'd and grew ſtronger, till Minerva drew him out of the 
Moon's Orb, when he expir'd. This Goddeſs alſo cut off 


(1) In the Phlegræan Plains, in Campania, near Mount Veſuvius, 

which abound with ſubterraneous Fires, and hot Minerel Springs. 
(2) Where they ſet Mount ( on Pelien, in order to aſcend the Skies. 
106 
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che Heads of Enceladus and Pallantes, and afterwards encouns 
tering Alcyoneus at the Corinthian Iſthmus, kill'd him in Spite 
of his monſtrous Bulk. Porphyris, about to raviſh Juno, fell 
by the Hands of Jupiter and Hercules. Apollo and Hercules diſ- 
patch'd Ephialtes, and Hercules ſlew Eurytus, by darting an 


Oak at him. Chtius was ſlain by Hecate, and Polybotes flying 


through the Sea, came to the Iſle of Coos, where Neptune 
tearing off Part of the Land, hurl'd it at him, and form'd 
the Iſle of Nifros, Mercury ſlew Hyppolitus, Gratian was van- 
quiſh'd by Diana, and the Parcæ claim'd their Share in the 


3 Victory, by the Deſtruction of Agryus and Thoan, Even 


Silenus his Aſs by his opportune braying, contributed to put 
the Giants in Confuſion, and compleat their Ruin. Dur- 
ing this War, of which Ovid has left us a ſhort Deſcription, 
Pallas diſtinguiſh'd herſelf by her Wiſdom, Hercules by his 
Strength, Pan by his Trumpet, which ſtruck a Terror in 
the Enemy, and Bacchus by his Activity and Courage. In- 
deed their Aſſiſtance was no more than ſeaſonable; for when 
the Giants firſt made their audacious Attempt, the Gods 
were ſo-aſtoniſh'd they fled into Egypt, where they conceaPd 


themſelves in various Shapes. 


But the moſt dreadful of theſe Monſters, and the moſt 


$ | difficult to ſubdue; was Typhon or Typheus, who according to 


Heſiod was the Son of Erebus and Terra, When he had al- 
moſt diſcomfited all the Gods, Jupiter purſued him to Mount 
Caucaſus, where he wounded him with his Thunder; but 
T;phon turning upon him took him Priſoner, and after cut- 
ting with his own Sickle the Nerves of his Hands and Feet, 
threw him on his Back and carried him into Cilicia, and im- 
priſo1,'d him in a Cave, from whence he was deliver'd by 
Mercury, who reſtor'd him to his former Vigour. After this, 
 Feve had a ſecond Engagement with Typhon, who flying into 
Sicily, was overwhelm'd by Mount tna. Ovid has given 


ab Deſcription of b ee. and of his Puniſhment. 


The Giants are repreſented by the Poets as Men of huge 
Stature and horrible Aſpect, their lower Parts being of a Ser- 


pentine 
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pentine Form. But above all, Typhor, or Typhaus, was de- 


pictur'd in the moſt ſhocking Manner. Nothing can ex- 
ceed the dreadful Deſcription we find of him in Heſioa, 
who makes him the Father of the Winds. Others ſay, that 
by his Wife Echidue he had the Gorgon, Scylla, Cerberus the 
infernal Maſtiff ; Hydra, Sphynx, and the two Dragons who 
watch'd the Golden Fleece, and the Heſperian Gardens. 


Hiſtorians ſay Typhezus was the Brother of Ofris King - b 


Egypt, who in the Abſence of this Monarch on ſome Expe- 


dition, form'd a Conſpiracy to dethrone him at his Return, 


for which End he invited him to a Feaſt, at the Concluſion 


of which a Cheſt of exquifite Workmanſhip was brought in, 3 
and offer'd to him who lying down in it ſhould be found to 


fit it beſt. Oſiris not diſtruſting the Contrivance, had no 
ſooner got in but the Lid was clos'd upon him, and the un- 
happy King thrown into the Nile. Js his Queen, to revenge 


the Death of her belov'd Huſband rais'd an Army, the Com- 1 


mand of which ſhe gave to her Son Orus, who after van- 


gquiſhing the Uſurper, put him to Death. Hence the Egyp- 


tians, who deteſted his Memory, painted him in their Hie- 
roglyphic Characters in ſo frightful a Manner. The length 


and Multiplicity of his Arms denoted his Power: The Ser- 
pents which form'd his Hair ſignify'd his Addreſs and Cun- | 

ning: The Crocodile Scales which cover'd his Body ex- 
preſs d his Cruelty and Diſſimulation; and the Flight of the 
Gods into Egypt, ſhew'd the Precautions taken by the great : 


Men to ſhelter themſelves from his Fury and Reſentment. 
It is eaſy in this Story of the Giants to trace the Moſaic 
Hiſtory, which informs us how the Earth was afflicted with 
Men of uncommon Stature and great Wickedneſs. The 
Tradition of the Tower of Babel, and the Defeat of that 
impious Deſign by the Confuſion of Languages, might na- 


turally give Riſe to the Attempt of theſe Monſters, to in- | 


fult the Skies and make War on the Gods. 


But there is another Explication of this Fable, which 9 


ſeems both more rational and curious. Amongſt the Names 
of 
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of the Giants we find thoſe of Briareus (1), Ræc hus (2), Othus 
(3), Epbiali es (4), Porphyrion (5). Enceladus (6), and Mimas (7): 
Now the literal Signification of theſe leads us to the Senſe of 


the Allegory, which was deſign'd to point out the fatal Con- 


ſequences of the Flood, and the confiderable Changes it in- 
troduced with Regard to the Face of Nature. This is fur- 
ther confirm'd by their Tradition, that their O/iris (the ſame 


with Tapiter) vanquiſh d the Giants, and that Orus his Son, 


in particular, ſtopp'd the Purſuit of Rechus, by appearing 
before him in the Form of a Lion. By which they meant, 
that that induſtrious People had no Way of ſecuring them- 
ſelves againſt the bad Effects of the vernal Winds, which 
brought on their annual Inundation, - but by exactly oherv- 

ing the Sun's Entrance into Leo, and then retiring to the 


high Grounds, to wait the going off of the Waters. 


Heſiod in his Enumeration of the different Ages of the 


SW Word has given us that of the Heroes or Giants, which 


he places the third in his Order, immediately after the Silver 
Age. It may not be improper to add, that from the Blood 
of the Giants: defeated by Jupiter, were produc'd Djs 
and all Kinds of venomous Creatures. 


© (x) From Beri, Serenity; and Harcus, Lofty to ſhew the Temperature 
of the Air deſtroy' d. 
(2) From Reuacb, the Winds. 
(3) From Ouitta, or Othus, the Times, to tipify the Viciſſitude of 
aſons. 


(4) From Evi, or Epbi, Clouds; and Altab, | Darkneſs, i. e. dark 


gloomy Clouds. 

(5) From Phaur, to break, comes Pharpher to Sh minutely : to 
denote the general Diſſolution of the primceval Syſtem, 

(6) From Enceled, violent Springs or Torrents. 

(7) From Maim, great and heavy Rains. Now all theſe were Phæno- 
mena new, and unknown before the Flood, See La Pluche's Hiſtory of 
the Heavens, Vol. 1. p. 69, 
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HE Connexion between Saturn and e renders the 


Account of the Latter a proper Supplement to the Hi- ba 
ſtory of the Former. Writers vary as to the Birth of this A 1 
Deity, ſome making him the Son of Cælus and Hecate, others 0 
the Offspring of Apollo, by Creuſa Daughter of Erictheus, King - 
of Athens. Hefiod is filent about him in his Theogony, and in. 0 
deed Janus was a God little known to the Greeks. Accord- 10 
ing to Cato, he was a Scythian Prince, who at the Head of a .; c 
victorious Army, ſubdued and depopulated Tal. But the - 
mob probable Opinion is, that he was an Etrurian King, and 
one of the earlieſt Monarchs of that Country, which he 0 
govern'd with great Wiſdom, according to the Teſtimony . : 
on: Plutarch, who ſays, * whatever he was, whether a King 7 i 
or a God, he was a great Politician, who temper'd the - 


_* Manners of his Subjects, and taught them Civility, on 
"© which Account he was regarded as the God of Peace, and 
© never invoked during the Time of War.” It was doubtleſs 
on Accountof the Equity of his Government, he had the Ti- 
tles of Deus Deorum (the moſt antient of the Gods). and 
Janus Pater given him by the Romans, who had him in pecu- ® 
lar Veneration. | 35 

From Fabius Pier, one of the oldeſt Roman Hiſtorians, we 
learn, that the antient 7 uſcans were firſt taught by this good 
King to improve the Vine, to ſow Corn, and to make 
Bread, and that he firſt rais'd Temples and Altars to the 
Gods, who were before worſhipp'd in Groves. We have 
already mention'd Saturn, as the Introducer of theſe Arts 
into /taly, where Janus aſſociated him into a Share of his 
Power. Janus firſt conſecrated the Bounds of Cities (1) 
and invented Locks and Keys; (2) he alſo regulated 


(1) When Remulus founded the Walls of Rome, he ſent into Tuſcany to 
5 exactly inform*d of the Ceremonies on that Occaſion preſcrib'd by 
anus, 


(2) Hence Doors receiv*d the Name of Januæ. 
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che Months (3). Some ſay he was married to the youngeſt 


Veſſa, the Goddeſs: of Fire; others make his Wife the God- 
deſs Carna, or (4) Carma. 

It is certain that he early obtain'd divine Honours at Rome, 
where Numa Pompilius inſtituted an annual Feſtival to him in 
January, which was celebrated with manly © Exerciſes. 


| Romulus and Tatius had before erected him a Temple upon 


Occaſion of the Union of the Romans with the Sabines. 


Numa ordain'd it ſhould be open'd in Time of War, and 


ſhut in Time of Peace, (5) which happen'd but thrice for 
ſeveral Centuries. 1. in the Reign of Numa. 2. In the Con- 


| ſulate of Artilius Balbus, and Manlius Torquatus; and, 3. By 


Auguſtus Cæſar, after the Death of Anthony, and Reduction 


of Egypt. 


Janus was the God who preſided over all new Undertak- 
ings. Hence in all Sacrifices the firſt Libations of Wine and 


Wheat were offered to him, as likewiſe all Prayers were pre- 


fac'd with a ſhort Addreſs to him. The peculiar Offerings 
at his Feſtival were Cakes of new Meal and Salt, with new 
Wine and Frankincenſe (6). Then all Artificers and Tradeſ- 
men began their Works, and the Roman Conſuls for the 
New Year ſolemnly enter'd on their Office. All Quarrels 


| were laid aſide, mutual Preſents were made, and the Day 


concluded with Joy and Mirth. | 
Some imagine a Reſemblance between Janus and Neah, 
but Parallels of this Kind, though they open a large Field to 


Fancy, and may be ſupported with a great Oſtentation of 


Learning, contribute little to inform the Reaſon or direct 


| the Judgment. 


(3) The firſt of which is from him call'd January. The firſt Day of 
every Month was alſo ſacred to' him. '; 
(4) Carna, or Carma, was a Goddeſs who preſided over the vital Parts, 
and occaſion'd a healthy Conſtitution of Body. | 
(5) Hence Janus took the Names of Patuleius and Cluſius. 
| (6) Tooke contradifts Ovid, and ſuppoſes Pliny to prove, that the Anti- 
ents did not uſe this Gum in their Sacrifices, but the Paſſage of that Author, 
only ſays it was not uſed in the Time of the Trojan War, 
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Janus was repreſented with two Faces on one Neck (7) 
either to denote his Prudence, or thathe views at oncethepaſt 
and approaching Year, He was ſeatedin the Centre of twelve 
Altars, to mark the Diviſion he had made of it into ſo many 

Months. He had a Key in his right Hand, and a Sceptre in 
his left, to ſignify his Invention of Locks, and his extenſive 
Authority. Sometimes his Image had four Faces, to expreſs 
the four Seaſons of the Year over which he preſided, + 
Though Janus be properly a Roman Deity, yet it is amongſt 
the Egyptians we muſt ſeek for the true Explanation of his 
Hiſtory. That Nation repreſented the Riſing of the Dog- 
Star, which opened their Solar Year by an Horus, or [mage, 
with a Key in its Hand, and two Faces, one old and the 


Picus with a Hawk's Head, who is uſually drawn near Janus, 


row'd from that myſtical People (8). They call'd this dou- 
 ble-fac'd Horus by the Name of Anubis. . 


(7) Whence the Janus Bifrons of Owid, and Biceps of Virgil. 
(8) See La Pluche's Hiſtory of the Heavens, Vol. I. p. 160. 
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CHAT. a ET 

Of the Elder VEST A, or Cybele the Wife of 
| Satur N. | 

T is highly neceſſary, in claſſing the Heathen Divinities, 

to diſtinguiſh between this Goddeſs, who is alſo call'd 

Rhea (1) and Ops (2) from another Vefa their Daughter, 


aſcribing the Attributes and Actions of the one to the other. 
The elder Vefa (3) was the Daughter of Czlus and 
(1) So the Greeks call'd her, as alſo Paſithea, to denote the Bleflings 

which flow from her, | „ 


(2) From opem ferre, becauſe ſhe aſſiſts Mankind. _ | 
(3) Either denominated from Yeftio, to cloath, becauſe ſhe cloaths the 


needing no Support. Ovid gives his Opinion for. this laſt Etymology. 


On the firm Baſis of this Earthly Frame, 
Fair Veſta ſtands, and thence derives her Name. 


other young, to tipify or mark the old and new Year. King 


Terra, 


leaves no Doubt but that the Symbol of this Deity was bor-⸗- 


becaule the Poets have been faulty in confounding them, and . 


Earth with the annual and vegetable Productions, or from Vi Stando, i. e. : 


Stat vi Terra ſua, vi ſtando Veſta vocatur. Ovid Faſti, Lib, VI. l 
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Terra, and married to her Brother Saturn, to whom ſhe bore 
2 numerous Offspring. She had a Multiplicity of Names, 
{4) of which the principal were Cybele, Magna Mater, or 
the Great Mother of the Gods; and Bora Dea, or the good 
Goddeſs ; Under theſe different Characters the had different 
Repreſentations, and different Sacrifices. 

As Veſta, ſhe is repreſented ſitting, to denote the Stability 
of the Earth, ſhe carries a Drum in her Lap, to ſignify the 
Earth's Cavity, and the Winds impriſon'd in it. Her Head 
is crown'd with Towers, and ſhe is furrounded with Ani- 
mals of different Kinds, who ſport around her to expreſs her 
Fruitfulneſs and Bounty, | 

Under the Character of Cybele ſhe makes a more magnifi- 
cent Appearance, being ſeated on a lofty Chariot drawn by 
Lions, crown'd with Towens; and having a Key extended in 
her Hand, agreeably to the pompous Deſcription of Virgil (5). 
Some indeed make the Phrygian Cybele a different Perfon 
from Yefta ; They ſay ſhe was the Daughter of Mzones an 
antient King of Phrygia and Dyndima, and that her Mother 
for ſome Reaſons, expos d her on Mount Cybelzs, where ſhe was 
nouriſh'd by Lions, Her Parents afterwards own'd her, and 
ſhe fell in Love with Atys, by whom conceiving, her Father 
caus'd her Lover to be lain, and his Body thrown to the 
wild Beaſts ; Cybele upon this ran mad, and fill'd the Woods 
with her Lamentations. Soon after a Plague and Famine 
hying waſte the Country, the Oracle was conſulted, who 
adviſed them to bury Ats with great Pomp, and to worſhip 
Cybele as a Goddeſs. Accordingly they erected a Temple ta 
her Honour at Peſſinus, and plac'd Lions at her Feet, todenote 
her being educated by theſe Animals. 


(4) As Dyndimine, Dea Paſſinuntia, Idea, and Magna Pales. Deo 
Phrygia & Berecyntbia, Fauna, Fatua, &c. 

(5) Proud as the mighty Mother © # the Shy, 

ben o'er the Phrygian Tow'rs ſublime in Air, 

She rides triumphant in ber golden Car; 
| Crown'd with a nodding Diadem of Tow® rs, 

And counts ber Offspring, the celeſtial Pow rs ! 

A fpining Train] Who fill the bleſt Abode, 

A bundred Sons—and every Sen a Ced ! Mr. Pitts. 
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Ovid relates the Story alittle more in the marvellous Way; 


Atys was a Boy ſo call'd by Cybele, that ſhe appointed him to 


preſide in her Rites, enjoining him inviolate Chaſtity ; but 
the Youth happening to forget his Vow, in Reſentment the 
Goddeſs depriv'd him of his Senſes: But at laſt pitying his 


Miſery, ſhe turn'd him into a Pine Tree, which as well as 


the Box Tree, were held ſacred to her. The Animal moſt 
commonly ſacrificed to Cybele was the Seu, on Account of 
its Fruitfulneſs. 

The Prieſts of this Deity, v were the 1 Curetes, 


 1dzi, Dadyli and Telchines, all originally of Crete, and who in 


their myſtical Rites made great Uſe of Cymbals and other 
Inftruments of Braſs, attended with extravagant Cries. and 
Howlings. They ſacrificed, ſitting on the Earth, and offer d 
only the Hearts of the Victims. 

The Goddeſs Cybele was unknown to the Romans till the 
Time of Hannibal, when conſulting the Sybilline Oracles 


they found that formidable Enemy could not be expell'd till 


they ſent for the /4zan Mother to Rome. Attalus then King 
of Phrygia, at the Requeſt of their Embaſſadors, ſent her 
Statue, which was of Stone. But the Veſſel which carried 


it arriving in the Tyber, was miraculouſly ſtopp'd, till Claudia 


one of the Veſtal-Virgins drew it aſhore with her Girdle. 

It is not difficult to diſcover from the Name {6) and Attri- 
butes of this Goddeſs, that Cybele is no other than the Vs or 
Rhea of the Egyptians. The Adventures and Death of Arys, 
which ſo nearly reſemble thoſe of Ofiris, add great Weight 


to the Conjecture. What puts the Matter beyond Doubt, 


is the Repreſentation of the Phrygian Cybele. Now Is is al- 
ways drawn with a Crown of Turrets, and bore a Key 
with a Lion at her Foot, to mark that the principal Feſtival 
oi Egypt was juſt fix'd at the Time the Sun enter'd Leo. 

As to the Prieſts of Cybele, the Corybantes, Curetes, 5c. they 
are of the ſame Original. Crete was aColony of the Egyptians, 


(6) Cytele is deriv'd from Cape! in Hebrew, a Chain or Tye ; whence 
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conſiſtin g of three Claſſes of People. 1. The Corybantes or 
Prieſts (7). 2. The Cureies, (8) or Huſbandmen, and In- 
habitants of Towns. 3. The Da&yii, (/ or Artificers and 
labouring Poor. All Which Names 7 are of Egyptian Derr 
vation. 

Cybele was honour'd at Rome by the Title of Bona Dea, or 
good Goddeſs. But this Devotion was only paid her by the 
Matrons, and the Rites were celebrated in ſo ſecret a Man- 
ner, that it was no leſs than Death for any Man to be preſent 
at the Aſſembly (16). Whence they were call'd Opertoria. 

The Roman Farmers and Shepherds worſhipp'd Cybele or 
Veſta, by the Title of Magna Pales, or the Goddeſs of Cattle 
and Paſtures. Her Feſtival was in April, and at which Time 


they purify'd their Flocks and Herds with the' Fumes of 


Roſemary, Laurel and ' Sulphur, offer'd Sacrifices of Milk 
and Millet Cakes, and concluded the Ceremony by dancing 


round Straw-Fires. Theſe annual Feaſts were calld Palilia, 


and were the ſame with the O«ruopogiz of the Greeks, and 


probably of Phenician or Egyptian Original . 


The great F eſtival of Cybele, call'd Megaleſia, was always 
celebrated in April, and laſted eight Days at Rome. 


(7) From Corban, a Sacrifice or Oblation. 


(8) From Keret, a City or Town, comes the Plural Keretim, to fignify 
the Inhabitants, 


(9) From dac, poor; and tul or tyl, a Migration: Hence our ultima 
Tbule. The Greeks for the ſame Reaſon call the Fingers Dag yli, becauſe 
they are the Inſtruments of Labour. 

(10) So we learn from Tibullus, Eclogue VI. 

Sacra Bone maribus non adeunda Dez. 


(11) The Name Palilie ſeems deriv'd from fell, which figrifies the pub- 
lick Order, 


— 


HAF. 
Of VEST A, the younger. 


HIS Goddeſs was the Daughter of Saturn, and the 
Veſta mention'd in the preceding Article, and the Siſ- 
ter of Ceres. She was ſo fond of a ſingle Life, that _ 
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her Brother Fuj#ter aſcended the Throne, and offer'd to 
grant whatever ſhe aſł d, ſhe deſir d only the Preſervation of 

her Virginity, and that ſhe might have the firſt Oblation in | 
all Sacrifices, (1) which ſhe obtained. According to Lac- Þ 
zantius, the Chaſtity of Veſta is meant to expreſs the Nature 
of Fire, which is incapable of Mixture, producing nothing, 
but converting all Thiags into itſelf. 2 
. Numa Pompilius, the great Founder of Religion among the |? 
Romans, is ſaid firſt to have reſtor d the antient Rites and 


Worſhip of this Goddeks, to whom he erected a circular | . 
Temple, which in ſucceeding Ages, was much embelliſh'd. 


He alſo appointed four Prieſteſles ro be choſen out of the no- 3 
bleſt Families in Rome, and of ſpotleſs Character, whoſe Of- 
fice was to attend the ſacred Fire kept continually burning 


near her Altar. Theſe Veſtal-Virgins continued in their z 


Charge for Thirty Years, and had very great Privileges an- 
nex'd to their Dignity. This Fire was annually renew'd | 
with great Ceremony, from the Rays of the Sun, on the Ka- 
lends of March. It was preſerv'd in Earthen Pots ſuſpended Þ? 
in the Air, and eſteem'd fo ſacred, that if by any Misfor- Þ* 
tune it became extinguiſh'd, (as happen'd once) a Ceſlation Þ 
enſued from all Buſineſs, till they had expiated the Prodigy. 
If this Accident appear'd owing to the Neglect of the Veſtali, 


they were ſeverely puniſhed ; and if they violated their Vow 


of Chaſtity, they were interr'd alive. | 

As Veſta was the Goddeſs of Fire, the Romans had no 
Images in her Temple to repreſent her, the Reaſon of which | 
we learn in Ovid (2), Yet as ſhe was the Guardian of 


(.) It is a Queſtion if this Privilege did not rather belong to the elder 
Peſta, in common with Janus. - 


(2) His Words are theſe. 
Effigiem nullam Va nec Ignis habet. Faſti, Lib. VI, 


No Image Veſta's Semblance can expreſs, 
Fire is tos ſubtile to admit of Dreſs, 


_ Houſes 3 
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Porch or Entry, and a daily Sacrifice offer'd her. 
Symbol of the Supreme Being, than Fire. Accordingly we 


Perſians held it in Veneration long before Zoroaſter, who, in 
the Reign of Darius Hy/aſpes reduced the Worſhip of it to a 
certain Plan. The Prytanei of the Greeks were perpetual ang 
holy Fires. We find Æneas bringing with him to Lab his 
Penates (or Houſhold Gods) the Palladium and the ſacred 
Fire. The VJ efta of the Etrurians, Sabines, and Romans was 
the ſame. 


(3) Hence the Word Veſtibulum, for a Porch or Entry; and the Romans 
call'd their round Tables Veſtæ, as the Greeks us'd the common Word 
ES to ſignify Chimneys and Altars. 
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CHAP. XIV. 
Of JUPITER. 


E come now to the great King, or Maſter of the 
Gods, This Deity was the Son of Saturn, and Rhea 
or Veſta, at leaſt this is that Jupiter to whom the Actions of 
all the others were chiefly aſcrib'd. For there were ſo many 
Princes call'd by his Name, that it ſeems to have been a 
common Appellation in early Times for a powerful or victo. 
rious Prince (1): The moſt conſiderable of theſe was cer. 
tainly the Cretan Jove above-mention'd, of whoſe Education 
we have very various Accounts, as wel as the Place of his 
Birth. The Mez/enians pretended to ſhow in the Neigh- 
bourhood of their City a Fountain call'd Clzphdra, where 
Jupiter was educated by the Nymphs Itbome and Neda; others 
ſay he was born at Thebes in Bæotia; but the moſt general 
and receiv'd Opinion is, that he was brought up near Mount 
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(1) Varro reckon'd up 300 Jupiters, and each Nation ſeems to have had 
one peculiar to ĩtſelf, as the rian Bel, or Belus, and che Lybian 9 
F a 


locks or Hearths, (3) her Image was uſually plac'd in the 
It is certain nothing could be a ſtronger or more lively 


find this Emblem in early Uſe throughout all the Eaſt. The 
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la in Crete. Virgil tells us he was fed by the Bees, out of 


Gratitude for which he changed them from an Iron to a gol- 


den Colour. Some ſay his Nurſes were Amaltbæa and 
Melia, Daughters of Melifſeus King of Crete, who gave him 


Goats Milk and Honey; others, that Analtbæa was the 
Name of the Goat who -nurſed him, whoſe Horn he pre- 
ſented to thoſe Princeſſes with this Privilege annexed, that 
whoever poſſeſſed it ſhould immediately have whatever they 
deſired ; whence it came to be calPd the Horn of Plenty. After 


this the Goat dying, Jupiter plac'd her amongſt the Stars, 


and by the Advice of Themis cover'd his Shield with her Skin 
to ſtrike Terror in the Giants, whence it obtain'd the Name 
of Ægis. According to others, he and his Siſter Juno ſuck d. 
the Breaſts of Fortune. Some alledge his Mother Vea, or 
the Earth, ſuckled him; ſome that he was fed by wild Pi- 
geons, who brought him Anbroſia from Oceanus, and by an 
Eagle, who carried Nectar in his Beak from a ſteep Rock; in 
Recompenſe of which Services, he made the former the 


Fore-tellers of Winter and Summer, and gave the laſt the | ._ 


Reward of Immortality, and the Office of bearing his Thun- 
der. In ſhort, the Nymphs and the Bears claim a Share in | 


the Honour of his Education, nor is it yet decided which 
has the beſt Title. 


Let us now come to the Actions of Jupiter. The firſts 


and indeed the moſt memorable of his Exploits, was his : | 
Expedition againſt the Titans, for his Father's Deliverance | 


and Reſtoration, of which we have already ſpoken under 
the Article of Saturn. After this he dethroned his Father, 

and having poſſefs'd himſelf of his Throne, was acknow- 
ledg'd by all the Gods in Quality of their ſupreme Head- 


Apollo himſelf crown'd with Laurel, and rob'd with Purple, | 


condeſcended to ſing his Praiſes to his Lyre. Hercules, in or- 
der to perpetuate the Memory of his Triumphs, inftituted 
the Olympic Games, where it is faid that Phebus carried off 

wie firit Prize, by overcoming Mercury, at the Race. After 
this, Jupiter being fully ſettled, divided his Dominions with 


his 
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his Brothers Neptune and Pluto, as will be ſhewn in the 


Sequel. 
Jupiter, however, is thought to uſe his power in a little 


and Pallas conſpir'd againſt, and actually ſeiz'd his Perſon. 


his Guards, and whom Thetis call'd to his Aſſiſtance, ſet him 
at Liberty. How theſe Giants, with others of their Race 
afterwards revolted againſt him, and were overthrown, has 
been already mention'd in its Place. 
The Story of Lycaoz is not the leaſt A of his 
Actions. Hearing of the prevailing Wickedneſs of Man- 
kind, Jove deſcended to Earth, and arriving at the Palace of 
this Prince, King of Arcadia, declard who he was, on which 
the People prepar'd Sacrifices, and the other Honours due to 
him. But Hœaon, both impious and incredulous, kill'd one 
of his Domeſticks, and ſerved up the Fleſh dreſs d at the En- 
= tertainment he gave the God, who deteſting ſuch horrid In- 
2 humanity, immediately conſum'd. the Palace with Lighten- 
ing, and turn'd: the Barbarian into a Wolf. Ovid has re- 
lated this Story with his uſual Art. 
But as Ambition, when arriv'd at the Height of its Wiſhes, 
ſeldom ſtrictly adheres to the Rules of Moderation, ſo the Air 
of a Court is always in a peculiar Manner fatal to Virtue. 
If any Monarch deſerv'd the Character of encouraging 
1 Fs by his Example, it was certainly Jupiter, whoſe 
Amours are as numberleſs as the Metamorphoſes he aſſum'd 
to accompliſh them, and have afforded an extenſive Field of 

Deſcription, to the Poets and Painters, both antient and 
modern. 

Jupiter had ſeveral Wives, Metis his firſt he is ſaid to have 
devour'd, when big with Child, by which himſelf becom- 
ing pregnant, Minerva iſſued out of his Head completely 
arm'd and fully grown. His ſecond was Themis, the Name 
of his third is not known, only ſhe is faid to be a Cretan 

born near Grzoſſus, His fourth was the celebrated Juno, bis 
F 2 12 Siſter, 
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too tyrannical a Manner, for which we find Juno, Neptune, 


But the Giants, Cattus, Gyges and Briareus, who were then 
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Siſter, whom it is reported he deceived under the Form of a 


. Ir ne — — ä 6 
be tht 5 a — — — 2 7 bent Drs 


by the ſame Diſguiſe, he ſeiz'd the beauteous Ganymede Son 
of Tros as he was hunting on Mount Ida, and rais'd him to 
the joint Functions of his Cup-bearer and Catamite. 

It was indeed difficult to eſcape the Purſuits of a God, 
who by his unlimited Power made all Nature.ſubſervient to 
his Purpoſes. Of this we have a remarkable Inſtance in 


Cuckoo, who, to ſhun the Violence of a Storm, fled for 
| Shelter to her Lap (1). | ge 
| Of his Intrigues we have a pretty curious Detail. One of hi 
1 his firſt Miſtreſſes was Caliſto the Daughter of Lycaon, one of te 
the Nymphs of Diana. To deceive her he aſſum'd the pe 
Form of the Goddeſs of Chaſtity, and ſucceeded fo far as to 7; 
make the Virgin violate her Vow. But her Diſgrace being C 
reveal'd, as ſhe was bathing with her Patroneſs, the incens'd 1 2 
Deity not only diſgrac'd her, but (2) turn'd her into a Bear. v 
Jove in Compaſſion to her Puniſhment and Sufferings, rais d t 
her to a Conſtellation in the Heavens (3). Caliſto, however, I 
left a Son call'd Arcas, who having inſtructed the Pelaſgiann F 
in Tillage and the Social Arts, they from him took the tl 
Name of Arcadians, and after his Death he was by his divine g 
Father, allotted alſo (4) a Seat in the Skies. 5 
There is ſcarce any Form which Jupiter did not at ſome c 
Time or other aſſume to gratify his Deſires. Under the T 
Figure of a Satyr he violated Antiope the Wife of Lycus King 
of Thebes, by whom he had two Sons, Zethus and Ampbion. t 
In the Reſemblance of a Swan he corrupted Leda the Spouſe t 
of Tyndarus, King of Laconia, Under the Appearance of a \ 
white Bull he carried off Eurapa, Daughter of Agenor King 
of Phenicia, into Crete, where he enjoy'd her. In the Shape 
of an Eagle he ſurpris'd 4/eria the Daughter of Czus, and ] 
bore her away in his Talons in Spite of her Modeſty. Aided | 
{ 


1) At a Mountain near Corinth, thence call *d Coceyæ. 

2) Some ſay it was Juno turn 4 her into that Animal. 

3) Call'd Urſa major by the Lat ins, and Helice by the Greeks. 
) The Urſa Minor of the Latins, and Cynoſura of the Greeks. 


Danan 


26% 


Of the Hearnuen Gos. 37 
Danae, whoſe Father Acriſius jealous of her Conduct, had 


| ſecured her in a Brazen Tower; but Jupiter deſcending in a 


golden Shower, found Means to elude all the Vigilance of 
her Keepers. He found Means to inflame Ægina the Daugh- 
ter of &ÆAſopus, King of Bæotia, in the Similitude of a lam- 
bent Fire, and then carried her from Epidaurus to a deſert 
Iſle call'd OEnope, to which ſhe gave her own Name (5). 
Clytoris, a fair Virgin of Theſaly, he debauch'd in the Shape of 
an Ant; but to corrupt Alcmena the Wife of Amphytrion, he 
was oblig'd to aſſume the Form of her Huſband, under which 
the fair one deceiy'd, too innocently yielded to his Deſires. 
By Thalia he had two Sons call'd the Pallaci, and two by 
Protogenia, wiz. Athlius the Father of Endymion, and Epaphus 
the Founder of Memphis in Egypt, and Father of Libya, who 
gave her Name to the Continent of A4frick, El:ra bore 
him Dardanus, Laodamia, Sarpedon and Argus, Jodama, Deu- 
calion; with many others too tedious to enumerate though 
mention'd by the Poets. 

It is very evident that moſt, if not all the Stories relating 
to the Amours of the Gods, were invented by their reſpec- 
tive Prieſts, to cover their Corruption or Debauchery. Of 
which this of Danae ſeems at leaſt a palpable Inſtance, and 
may ſerve to give ſome Idea of the reſt : criſius was inform'd 
by an Oracle, that his Grandſon. would one Day deprive 
him of his Crown and Life; on which he ſhut her up in a 
Brazen Tower of the Toole of Apollo at Delphos, the Prieſts 
of which Oracle probably gave him this Information, with 
no other view than to forward their Scheme, which tended 
to gratify the Luſt of Prætus the King's Brother, who being 
let through the Roof, pretending to be Jupiter, and throwin, 
large Quantities of Gold amongſt her DON obtain'd 
his: Wiſhes. 

Two particular Adventures of his are too remarkable to 
be paſs d in Silence. He had deluded by his Arts Semele 


(5) The Iſle of Zgina in the Archipelago, 
Daughter 
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Daughter of Cadmus, King of Thebes, who proved with Child. | 
Tuno hearing of it, and intent on Revenge, under the Diſ- 
guiſe of Beroe, Nurſe to the Princeſs, was admitted to her 
Preſence, and artfully inſinuating to her that ſhe might not 
be deceiv'd in her Lover, ſhe advis'd her the next Time he 
viſited her, to requeſt as a Proof of his Love, that ſhe might 
ſee him in the ſame Majeſty with which he embraced Juno. 
Jupiter granted, not without Reluctance, a Favour he knew | 
would be ſo fatal to his Miſtreſs. The unhappy Fair-one 
unable to bear the dazzling Effulgence periſh'dinthe Flames, 
and with her, her Offspring muſt have done ſo too, if the 
God had not taken it out and inclos'd it in his Thigh, 
where it lay the full Time, when he came into the World 
by the Name of Bacchus. 3 

Jupiter next fell enamour'd with Þ the Daughter of 
Tnachus, and, as ſome ſay, the Prieſteſs of Juno; having one 
Day met this Virgin returning from her Father's Grotto, he 


endeavour'd to ſeduce her to an adjacent Foreſt ; but the 


Nymph flying his Embraces, he involv'd her in 10 thick a x 
Miſt, that ſhe loſt her Way, fo that he eaſily overtook and 
enjoy'd her. Juno, whoſe Jealouſy always kept her watch- 4 


ful, miſſing ber Huſband, and perceiving a thick Darkneſs 
on the Earth, deſcended, diſpell'd the Cloud, and had cer- 
tainly "ESA d the Intrigue, had not Jupiter ſuddenly tranſ- 
form'd I into a white Heifer. Juno pleas d with the Beauty 


of the Animal, begg'd her, and to allay her Jealouſy, he x 
Was oblig d to yield her up. The Goddeſs immediately gave 
her in Charge to Argus who had a hundred Eyes, two of 


which only ſlept at a Time: Her Lover pitying the Miſery 

of J in ſo ſtrict a Confinement, ſent Mercury down diſguis'd 
like a Shepherd, who with his Flute charm'd Argus to ſleep, 
ſeal'd his Eyes with his Caduceus or Rod, and then cut off his 
Head. Juno, in regard to his Memory, plac'd his Eyes in 
the Tail of the Peacock, a Bird ſacred to her, and then turn- 
ing her Rage againſt Jo, — the Furies to purſue her where- 
ever 
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Of the Heatuen Gos. 39 
ever ſhe went (1); ſo that the wretched Fugitive weary of 
Life, implor'd Jove to end her Miſery. - Accordingly the 
God intreats his Spouſe to ſhew her Compaſſion, ſwearing 
by Styx, never to give her further Cauſe of Jealouſy. Juno 
on this becomes appeas'd, and J being reſtor'd to her former 
Shape, is worſhipp'd in Egypt by the Name of js. 

The Fable of Þ and Argus is certainly of Egyptian Birth, 
and the true Mythology is this : The Art of weaving firſt 
invented in Egypt, was by Colonies of that Nation carried 
to Greece and Cholcis, where it was practiſed with this Diffe- 
rence, that the Seaſons for working were varied in each 
Country according to the Nature of the Climate. The 
Months of February, March, April and May they employ'd 


in Egypt in cultivating their Lands; whereas theſe bein 
Winter Months with the Grecians, they kept the Looms buſy. 


Now the I, which pointed out the Neomeniz or Monthly 
Feſtivals in Egypt, was always attended with an Horus or Fi- 
gure expreſſive of the Labour peculiar-to the Seaſon. Thus 
the Horus of the weaving Months, was a little Figure ſtuck 
over with Eyes, to denote the many Lights neceſſary for 
working by Night. This Image was call'd Arges (2), to 
ſignify his Intention. Now the vernal J being depictur'd 
with the Head of a Heifer, to exemplify the Fertility and 
Pleaſantneſs of Egypt on the Sun's Entrance into Taurus, at 
the Approach of Winter ſhe-quitted this Form, and fo was 
ſaid to be taken into Cuſtody of Argos, from whom the was 
next Seaſon deliver'd, by the Horus repreſenting Anubis, (or 
Mercury) that is the riſing of the Dog-Star, The taking 


(1) Dr. King relates this Story a little differently. Jo purſued by Ti/- 


phone (one of the Furies) fell into the Sea and was carried firſt to the 
Thracian Boſphorus, and thence into Egypt, where the Monſter ſtill pur- 
ſuing her, was repell'd by the Nile. After this ſhe was deify'd by Jupiter 
and appointed to preſide over Winds and Navigation. It is eaſy to fee this 


| agrees better with the Egyptian Mythology. 


(2) From Argoth, or Argos, Weaver's Work; whence the Greeks bor» 


row'd their ER Opus, or a Work. Hence the Iſle of Amorygos, one of 
the Ægean Iſles, derives its Name from Am, Mother; and Orgin, Wea- 
vers, or the Mother or Colony of Weavers, being firſt planted from Egypt. 
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theſe Symbolical Repreſentations, in a litteral Senſe, gave 
Riſe to the Fable. 


It is no Wonder if the Number of Jupiter's Gallantries 


* him the Subject of Deteſtation among the primitive 
Chriftians, as well as the Ridicule of the wiſer amongſt the 
Heathens, Tertullian obſerves with Judgment, That it 
* was no way {ſtrange to ſee all Ranks fo debauched, when 
00 they were encouraged in the moſt infamous Crimes by 


“e the Example of thoſe they worſhipp'd, and from whom 


«they were to expect Rewards and Puniſhments,” Lucian 
in his Dialogues. introduces Momus pleaſantly rallying Fove 
with regard to his amorous Metamorphoſes, I have often 
trembl'd for you, ſays he, © Leaſt when you appear'd like a 
< Bull, they ſhould have carried you to the Shambles, or 
6c clapp'd you in the Plough; had a Goldſmith catch'd you 
% when you viſited Danae, he would have melted down 

« your Godſhip in his Crucible. Or when you courted 
% Leda like a Swan, what if her Father had put you on 


“the Spit?” 


Fupiter had a Multiplicity of Names, either from the 
Places where he was worſhipp'd, or the Attributes aſcrib'd 
to him. The Greeks gave him the Name of Ales, and Die- 
ſpiter, or the Father of Light: They alſo gave him the Epi- 


thets of Aenius, or the Hoſpitable. Elicius on account of his 


Goodneſs and Clemency; and Dodonæus on Account of the 
oracular Grove at Dodona, conſecrated to him, and famous 
thro” all Greece. 

Amongſt the Romans he had the 1 of tima: 
maximus, on Account of his Beneficence and Power: Almus, 
from his cheriſhing all Things; Stabilitor, from his ſupport- 
ing the World ; Opitulator from his helping the diſtreſs'd; 
Stator from his ſuſpending the Flight of the Romans at the 
Prayer of Romulus; and Prædator on account of Part of the 
Plunder being ſacred to him in all Victories. From his 
Temple at the Capitol, on the Tarpeian Rock, he was call'd 
Capitolinus and Tarpeius. When a Roman King or General 


ſew 


ax hy 


I»4 


OF the HEATHEN Gops. 41 
ſew an Enemy of the ſame Quality, the Spoils were offer'd 
to him (3) by the Name of Feretrivs. To conclude with 
the Words of Orpheus; · Jove is omnipotent, he is the firſt 


and the laſt, the Head and the Middle, the Giver of all 
** Things, the Foundation of the Earth and ſtarry Heavens; 


J ee he is both Male and Female, and immortal. Jupiter is 


the ſource of enlivening Fire, and the Spirit of all Things.” 
Though the Power of Thunder ſeems aſſign'd to Jupiter, 
yet according to the antient Erruriaus it was committed to 


nine Gods (4). The Romans took Notice only of two Sorts 


of Thunder, viz. the Diurnal, which they aſcrib'd to Jove, 
and the No@urnal, which they thought owing to Summanus or 
Pluto. With regard to the firſt, all Perſons kill'd by i it wete 
depriv'd of Funeral Rites, and the Places where i ic fell puri- 
fy'd by Sacrifice. 

Jupiter is very differently repreſented, b to the 


: 157 where he was worſhipp'd. The Lacedemonians depic- 


ur'd him without Ears to expreſs his Impartiality, whereas 


f = Cretans painted him with four, todenote his Omniſcience, 


and knowing all Things. The Greeks gave him the Title of 
Triophthalmus or 'T hree-Ey'd, becauſe he ſurveys all Things 
at one View. Homer's Daring of him is ſo majeſtick, 
that it is ſaid a famous Statuary copied it in his Work. 

The uſual Style in which this Deity is figur'd, is, ſeated on 
a golden Throne, ſurrounded with Clouds, veſted in a pur- 
ple Robe, graſping his Thunder, and having the Eagle at 
his Feet. Some place a Sceptre | in his Right-Hand with an 
Eagle at the Top. 


(3) Hiftory mentions three Inftances of theſe Spotia Opima. 1. When 
Romulus ſlew Acron King of the Ceninenſes. 2» When Cornelius Gallus 
kill'd Tolumnius King of Etruria. 3. When M. Marcellus anne 
Viridemarus King of Gaul. 

(4) Amongſt whom were Peta, Minerva, Juno, Mars, and the South 
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CHAP. XV. 
Of the SILVER AGE. 


T* AVE already obſerved how contradictory the Hiſtorians 
and Poets are in their Accounts of the golden Age, and | 


the Reign of Saturn ; they are not more confonant with Regard | 


to Jupiter and the Age of Silver. If we credit Diodorus, Saturn 
was a Tyrant, who by his Cruelty and Severity render'd him- - 


ſelf ſo unpopular and odious to his Subjects, that they readily 


aſſiſted his Son in dethroning him. How ſhall we reconcile 


ſuch an Adminiſtration with the Picture the Poets give (1) 
us of the golden Age in his Time? On the other Hand the 
ſame Hiſtorian repreſents Jupiter as a wiſe and good Prince 
who for his Equity and Clemency was ſo beloved by his 
People, that they deify'd him after Death: How does this 
agree with the Poets Account of his Debaucheries, and an 
Age of Iron? Some ſay, to confirm this, that his Reign was 
not ſo agreeable to his Subjects as that of Saturn, either on Ac- 
count of the Rigour of his Government, or that having aſ- 
cended the Throne by Force, he maintain'd himſelf in it by 
the Help of a ſtanding Army. This Change gave Riſe to 
the Notion of the Silver Age, by which is meant an Age 
inferior i in Happineſs to that which preceded 1 it, though ſu- 
perior to thoſe which follow 'd after. 

Of this Age the Poets have given us ſeveral Deſcriptions, 
chat of Heſiod is the molt antient one we have, and ac- 
cording to the Genius of that Poet very plain and ſimple. 


Ovid's Picture of it is more luxuriant and embelliſh'd, 
though ſufficiently conciſe. 


(1) Perhaps a Conjecture may be offer' d to ſolve this Difficulty. Saturn 
while he reign'd in Crete, before his Depoſition, was probably a ſevere and 
arbitrary Prince, which contributed not a little to his Expulſion ; but after 
his Flight to Italy, and being aſſociated with Janus in the Kingdom, he 
was taught Wiſdom by his Misfortunes, and applying himſelf to gain the 
Love of the People by Mildneſs and Equity, became an excellent Prince. 
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C HAP. XVI 
of JUNO. 


J UNO the Sifter and Conſort of Ane was on that 
Account ſtyb'd the Queen of Heaven, and indeed we 
find her in the Poets ſupporting that Dignity with an Ambi- 
tion and Pride ſuitable to the Rank ſhe bore. 

Though the Poetical Hiſtorians agree ſne came into the 
World at a Birth with her Huſband, yet they differ as to 
the Place, ſome placing her Nativity at Arges, others at 
Samos near the River Inbraſus. Some ſay ſhe was nurs' d by 
Zubæa, Porſymna and Aræa Daughters of the River Aſterian; 
others by the Nymphs of the Ocean. Otes, an antient Poet, 
tells us ſhe was educated by the Horæ or Hours : And Homer 
aſſigns this Poſt to Oceanus and Tethys themſelves. 

It is ſaid that this Goddeſs, by bathing annually in the 
Fountain of Canatho near Argos, renew'd her Virginity. The 
Places where ſhe was principally honour'd were Sparta, 
Mycene and Argos. At this Place the Sacrifice offer'd to her 
conſiſted of 100 Oxen, 

Juno in a peculiar Manner preſided over Marriage nd 
Childbirth; on the firſt Occaſion, in ſacrificing to her, the 
Gall of the Victim was always thrown behind the Altar, to 
denote no Spleen ſhould ſubſiſt between married Perſons. 
Women were peculiarly thought to be under her Protection, 
of whom every one had her Juno, as every Man had his 
Guardian Genius. Numa order'd, that if any unchaſte Wo- 
man ſhould approach her Temple, ſhe ſhould offer a F emale 
Lamb to expiate her Offence. 

The Lacedemonians ſty'd her Ægophaga, from the Goa 
which Hercules ſacrificed to her. At Elis ſhe was call'd Hop- 
loſmia, her Statue being completely arm'd. At Corinth ſhe 
was term'd Bunæa, from Buno who erected a Temple to her 
there. She had another at Eubza, to which the Emperor 

Adrian preſented a magnificent Offering, conſiſting of a 
G 2 Crown 
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Crown of Gold, and a purple Mantle embroider'd with the 
Marriage of Hercules and Hebe in Silver, and a large Peacock 
whoſe Body was Gold, and his Tail compos'd of precious 
Stones reſembling the natural Colours. 

Amongſt the Romans, who held her in high Veneration 
ſhe had a Multiplicity of Names. The chief were, Lucina 


from her firſt ſhewing the Light to Infants ; Pronuba, be- 


cauſe no Marriage was lawful without previouſly invoking 
her; Socigena and Fuga from her introducing the conjugal 
Yoke, and promoting matrimonial Union. Domiduca on 
Account of her bringing home the Bride ; Unxia from the 
anointing the Door Poſts at-that Gmb. Cinxia from 
her unlooſing the Yirgin-Zone, or Girdle; Perfe&a, becauſe 
Marriage completes the Sexes ; Opigena and Obſtetrix from lier 
aſſiſting Women in Fables. Populoſa, becauſe Procreation 
peoples the World; and Sęſpita from her preſerving the Fe- 
male Sex. She was alſo nam'd 2wiritis or Curitis, from a 
Spear repreſented in her Statues and Medals ; Kalendaris, be- 
cauſe of the Sacrifices offer'd her the firſt Day of every 
Month; and Moneta from her being regarded as the Goddeſs 
of Riches and Wealth. 

It is ſaid when the Gods fled into Egypt, Juno diſguis'd her 
ſelf in the Form of a white Cow, which Animal was, on 
that Account, thought to to be acceptable to her in her 
Sacrifices. 

Juno, as the Queen of Heaven, preſerv'd a 3 deal of 
State. Her uſual Attendants were Terror and Boldneſs, 
Caſtor and Pollux, and fourteen Nymphs ; but her moſt 
faithful and inſeparable Companion was ris the Daughter of 
Thaumas, who for her ſurpriſing Beauty was repreſented with 
Wings, borne upon her own Rainbow to denote her Swift- 
neſs. She was the Meſſenger of Juno (1), as Mercury was 
of ove; but with this Variety, that the latter was always 
employ'd on peaceful TAN, and by his Office was ap- 


(1) This is not arily true ; for we find in Homer, Tris employ'd by 
Jupiter to forbid wear trom engaging — Achilles. 
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pointed to releaſe the Souls of Men from their Bodies, 


whereas Iri was commonly ſent on Meſſages of Diſcord, 


and at Death ſeparated the Souls of Women from their cor- 
poreal Chains (2). 

This Goddeſs was not the wy complaiſant of Wien 
We find in Homer, that Jupiter (3) was ſometimes oblig'd to 
make uſe of all his Authority to keep her in due Subjection. 
When ſhe enter'd into that famous Conſpiracy againſt him, 
the ſame Author relates that by Way of Puniſhment, ſhe had 
two Anvils tied to her Feet, golden Manacles faſten'd to her 


Hands, and ſo was ſuſpended in the Air or Sky, where ſhe ho- 


ver'd on Account of her Levity, while all the Deities look d 
on without a poſſibility of helping her. By this the Mytho- 
logiſts ſay is meant the Harmony and Connexion of the Air 
with the Earth, and the Inability of the Gods to relieve her 
ſignifies, that no Force, human or divine, can diſſolve the 
Frame or Texture of the Univerſe (4). According to Paa- 
ſanias the Temple of Juno at Athens had neither Doors nor 


Roof, to denote that Juno being the Air in which we * | 
can be inclos'd in no certain Bounds. 


The implacable and arrogant Temper of Juno once mie 
her abandon her Throne in Heaven and fly into Eubæa. 
Jupiter in vain ſought a Reconciliation, till he conſulted 
Citheron King of the Platean, then accounted the wiſeſt of 
Men. By his Advice the God dreſs'd up a magnificent 


Image, ſeated it in a Chariot, and gave out it was Platæa the 


Daughter of ſepus whom he deſign'd to make his Queen. 


Juno upon this reſuming her antient Jealouſy, attack d the 


mock Bride, and by tearing off its Ornaments, found the 
Deceit, quieted her ill Humour, and was glad to make up 


the Matter with her Huſband. 


Though none ever felt her Reben more ſenſibly than 
Hercules, he was indebted to her for his Immortality ; for 


(2) So in Virgil, Juno ſends Iris to releaſe the Soul of Dido after ths 
had tabb'd herfeif. 7 5 


(3) There are ſeveral diverting Inſtances of this in Homer particularly. 
(4) - ee Interpretations ſeem to be conſtrain'd and forc'd, 
Pallas 
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46 Fabulous HISTORY 5 
Pallas brought him to Jupiter while an Infant, who, while 


Juno was aſleep, put him to her Breaſt, But the Goddeſs 


waking haſtily Come of her Milk falling upon Heaven form'd 


the Milky Way. The reſt dropp'd on the Earth, where it 


made the Lillie white, which before were of a Saffron 
Colour. 

Juno is repreſented by ah as drawn in a Chariot adorn'd 
with precious Stones, the Wheels of Ebony nail'd with Sil- 
ver, and drawn by Horſes with Reins of Gold; but moſt 
commonly her Car is drawn by Peacocks, her favourite Bird. 
At Corinth ſhe was depictur'd in her Temple as ſeated on a 
Throne, crowned, with a Pomegranate in one Hand, and in 
the other a Sceptre with a Cuckoo at Top. This Statue 
was of Gold and Ivory. 


This Goddeſs was no other than the Egyptian Ihe; the | 
Wife of Of-is, whom the Greeks and Romans, on Account of 


the various Figures under which ſhe was 22 52 ſplit 
into three or four Deities. : 


— — 
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CHAP. XVI. 
Of NEPTUNE. 


HIS remarkable Deity was the Son of Saturn and] 
Vefta, or Ops and the Brother of Jupiter. Some ſay 


he was devour'd by his Father. Others alledge his Mo- 


ther gave him to ſome Shepherds to be brought up amongſt 
the Lambs, and pretending to be delivered of a Foal, gave it 
inſtead of him to Saturn. Some ſay his Nurſe's Name was 
Arno; others, that he was brought up by his Siſter Juno. 

His moſt remarkable Exploit was his aſſiſting his Brother 
Jupiter in his Expeditions, for which that God, when he ar- 
riv'd at the ſupreme Power, aſſign d him the Sea and the 
Wands for his Oe. Others imagine he was Admiral of 


| Saturn's 


Ir 
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Y Saturn s Fleet, or rather according to Pamphus, Generaliflime: 


| of his Forces by Sea and Land. 


The favourite Wife of Neptune was Ampbitrite, whom he” 


| courted a long Time to no Purpoſe, till he ſent the Dolphin 
\ 


to intercede for him, who ſucceeding, the God in Acknow- 
ledgment plac'd him amidſt the Stars. Neptune had two other 
Wives, the one call'd Salacia, from the Salt - Water, the other 


Vienilia, from the Ebbing and Flowing of the Tides. 


Neptune is ſaid to be the firſt Inventor of Horſemanſhip 
and Chariot-Racing. Hence Mithridates King of Pettus 
threw Chariots drawn by four Horſes into the Sea in Honour 
of him, and the Romans inſtituted Horſe-Races in the Giraus 
during his Feſtival, at which Time all Horſes. left working, 


and the Mules were adorn'd with Wreaths of Flowers. 


Probably this Idea of Neptune aroſe from the famous Contro- 


5 verſy between him and Minerva, when they diſputed who 


5 

v 

. 
2 


fr 


thould give Name to Cecropia. The God by ſtriking the 
Earth with his Trident produced a Horſe. Pallas rais'd an 
Olive-Tree by which ſhe gain'd the Victory, and the new 
City was from her call'd Athens. But the true Meaning of 
this Fable is a Ship, not a Horſe; for the Queſtion really was; 
whether the Athenians ſhould apply themſelves to Navigation 
or Agriculture, and as they naturally inclined to the firſt, it 
was neceſſary to ſhew them their Miitake, by convincing 
them that Huſbandry was preferable to ſailing. However, it 
is certain Neptune had ſome Skill in the Management of 
Horſes ; For we find in Pamphus, the moſt antient Writer of 
divine Hymns, this Encomium of him, That he was the 
© Benefator of Mankind in beſtowing on them Horles, 

© and Ships with Decks reſembling Towers.“ | 

When Neptune was expell'd Heaven for his Conſpiracy 
againſt Jupiter, he fled with Apoll: to Laomedon King of Trey; 
but he treated them differently : For having employ'd them 
in raiſing Walls round this City, in which the Lyre of Apollo 
was highly ſerviceable, he paid that Deity divine Honours, 
Whereas he diſmiſs d Neptune unrcwarded, who, in Revenge, 


ſent 
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fent a vaſt Sea Monſter to lay waſte the Country, to appeaſe 1 
which Laomedon was forc'd to expoſe his Daughter Heſione. h 
On another Occaſion this Deity had a Conteſt with Vulcan i 
and Minerva in regard to their Skill. The Goddeſs as a 
Proof of her's made a Houſe, Vulcan erected a Man, and 
Neptune a Bull ; whence that Animal was us'd in the Sacri- 
fices paid him. But it is probable, that as the Victim was 
to be black, the Deſign was to point out the raging Qualit 
and Fury of the Sea, over which he preſided. | h. 
Neptune fell little ſhort of his Brother Jupiter in Point of tl 
Gallantry. Ovid in his Epiſtles has given a Catalogue of his C 
Miſtreſſes. By Venus he had a Son call'd Eryx. Nor did he aſ- Þ co 
ſume leis different Shapes to ſucceed in his Amours. Ceres fled ſl 
/:o»ybim in the Form of a Mare; He purſued in that of a Horſe; Þ 7 
but it is uncertain whether this Union produced the Centaur, Cl 
call'd Orion, or a Daughter. Under the Reſemblance of at 
the River Enipeus he debauch'd Tyro the Daughter of Salme- a 
neus, Who bore him Pelias and Neleus. In the ſame Diſguiſe dt 
he begot Oshus and Ephialtes, by Ephimedia Wife of the Giant hi 
Aloces. Melantho Daughter of Proteus often diverting herſelf ſa 
by riding on a Dolphin, Neptune in that Figure ſupriz d and 0 
enjoy'd her. He changed Theophane, a beautiful Virgin, into 
an Ewe, and aſſuming the Form of a Ram, begot the golden 1 
Fleec'd Ram, which carried Phryxus to Cholcis. In the Likes of 
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neſs of a Bird he had Pegaſus by Meduſa. | Fi 
He was not only fond of his Power of transforming him- th 
ſelf but he took a Pleaſure in beſtowing it on his Favourites: th 


Proteus his Son poſlefs'd it in a high Degree. He conferr'd it 05 
on Periclimenus the Brother of Neftor, who was at laſt kill'd by Pr 
Hercules, as he watch'd him in the Form of a Fly. He even 0 
oblig'd his Miſtreſſes with it. We find an Inſtance of this in kr 
Metra the Daughter of Eriſichton. Her Father for cutting 

down an Oak-Grove conſecrated to Ceres, was puniſh'd with 

ſuch an inſatiable Hunger, that to ſupply it he was forc'd to ſell 4 
all he had. His Daughter upon this intreated of her Lover | 


the Power of changin 8 her Form at Pleaſure; ſo that becom- 
. ing 
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ing ſometimes a Mare, a Cow, or a Sheep, her Father ſold 
her to relieve his Wants, while the Buyers were ftill cheated 
in their Purchaſe. Having raviſh'd Cænis, to appeaſe her he 
promis'd her any Satisfaction, on which ſhe deſir'd to be 
turn'd into a Man, that ſhe might no more ſuffer the like 
Injury. Her Requeſt was granted, and by the Name of 
Cæneus ſhe became a famous Warrior. 

| Neptune was a conſiderable Deity amongſt the Greeks. He 
had a Temple in Arcadia by the Name of Proclyſtius; ory 


: the Owerflower 3 becauſe at Juno's Requeſt he deliver'd,the 


Country from an Inundation, He was call'd Hippius, . Hippo- 
courius and Taraxippus, from his Regulation af Horſeman- 
ſhip. The Places moſt celebrated for his Worſhip were 
Tenaras, Corinth and Calabria, which laſt Country was pe- 
culiarly dedicated to him. He had alſo a celebrated Temple 
at Rome enrich'd with many naval Trophies ; but he receiv'd 
2 ſignal Affront from Auguſtus Cæſar, who pull'd down his 
Statue, in Reſentment for a Tempeſt, which had diſpers'd 
his Fleet and endanger'd his Life. Some think Neptune the 
ſame with the antient God Cenſus worſhipp'd at Rome, and fo 
call'd from his adviſing Romulus to the Rape of the Sabines. 
Let us now examine the mythological Senſe of the Fable. 
The Egyptians to denote Navigation, and the annual Return 
of the Phenician Fleet which viſited their Coaſt, us'd the 
Figure of an Of/r:s carried on a winged Horſe, or holding a 
three-fork'd Spear or Harpoon in his Hand. To this Image 
they gave the Names of Poſeidon (1) or Neptune (2), which the 
Greeks and Romans afterwards adopted; but which ſufficiently 
prove this Deity had his Birth here. Thus the Maritime 
Oris of the Egyptians became a new Deity with thoſe who 
oy not the Meaning of the Symbol. 
Neptune repreſented as God of the Sea, makes a conſide- 


(1) From Pap, Plenty or proviſions, Fox Þ Fedaim, the Sea Coaſt; or 
the proviſion of the Maritime Countries. 

(2) From Noupb, to diſturb or agitate; and oni a Fleet, which forms 
Neptoni, the Arrival of the Fleet. 


rable 
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rable Figure. He is deſcrib'd with black or dark Hair, his 
Garmentof an Azure or Sea-Green Colour, ſeated in a large 
Shell drawn by Whales or Sea Horſes, with his Trident in 
his Hand (3), attended by the Sea Gods Palæmon, Glaucus 
and Phorcys ; the Sea Goddeſſes, Thetis, Melita and Panopea, 
and a long Train of Tritons and Sea Nymphs. In ſome 
antient Gems he appears on Shore; but always holding in 
his Hand the three-fork'd Trident, the Emblem of his 
Power, as it is call'd by Homer, and Virgil, who have 
given us a fine Contraſt with regard to its Uſe. The antient 
Poets all make this Inſtrument of Braſs ; the modern Pain- 
ters of Silver. 


(3) Some by a far-fetch'd Alluſion, imagine the triple Forks of the 
Trident repreſent the three-fold Power of Neptune in difturbing, moderat- 
ing, or calming the Seas. Others his power over Salt Water, freſh Water, 
and that of Lakes or Pools. 


CHAP. XVIII. 
N Y LU 


— — — 


E now come to the third Brother of Jupiter, and not 
the leaſt formidable, if we conſider his Power and 
Dominion. He was like him the Son of Saturn and Ops, 
and when his victorious Brother had eftabliſh'd himſelf in 
the Throne, he was rewarded with a Share in his Father's 
Dominions, which as ſome Author's ſay, was the Zaftern 
Continent and lower Part of Aa. Others make his Divi- 
ſion lie in the Weſt, and that he fix d his Reſidence in Spain, 
which being a fertile Country and abounding in Mines, he 
was eſteem' d the (1) God of Wealth. 

Some imagine that his being regarded as the Ruler of the 
Dead and King of the infernal Regions, proceeded from his 


(1) The Poets confound Pluto the God of Hell with Platus the God of 
Riches ; whereas they are two very diſtin& Deities, and were always ſo 
conlider'd by the Antients. 
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firſt teaching Men to bury the deceas'd, and inventing Fu- 
neral Rites to their Honour. Others ſay he was a King of 
the Moloffians in Epirus, call'd Aidoneus or Orcus, that he ſtole 
Proſerpina s Wife, and kept a Dog call'd Cerberus, who de- 
vour'd Pirithous, and would have ſerv'd Theſeus in the ſame 
Manner, if Hercules had not timely interpos'd to ſave him. 
The Poets relate the Matter differently: They tell us that 
Pluto chagrin'd, to ſee himſelf childleſs and unmarried» 
while his two Brothers had large Families, mounted his 
Chariot to viſit the World, and arriving in Sicily, chanc'd 
to view Proſerpine, with her Companions, gathering Flow- 
ers (2). Urged by his Paſſion he forc'd her into his Chariot, 
and drove her to the River Chemarus, through which he 
open'd himſelf a Paſſage back to the Realms of Night. Ceres 


] diſconſolate for the Loſs of her loved Daughter, lighted two 


Torches at the Flames of Mount tua, and wander'd 
through the World in Search of her; till hearing at laſt 
where ſhe was, ſhe carried her Complaint to Jupiter, who 


on her repeated Sollicitations, promis'd that Proſerpine ſhould 
be reſtor'd to her, provided ſhe had not yet taſted any Thing 


in Hell. Ceres joyfully bore this Commiſſion, and her Daugh- 


ter was preparing to return, when Aſcalapbus, the Son 
of Acheron and Gorgyra gave Information, that he ſaw 
| Profperine eat ſome Grains of a Pomegranate ſhe had gather'd 
in Pluto's Orchard, ſo that her Return was immediately 
| countermanded. Aſcalaphus was for this malicious Intelli- 
| gence transform'd into a Toad. But Jupiter, in order to 
| mitigate the Grief of Ceres, for her Diſappointment, granted 
| that her Daughter ſhould half the Year reſide with her, and 
the other Half continue in Hell with her Huſband. It is 
| eaſy to ſee, that this Part of the Fable alludes to the Corn, 
| which muſt remain all the Winter hid in the Ground, in 


order to ſprout forth in the Spring and produce the Harveſt. 
Pluto was extremely rever'd both amongſt the Greeks and 
Romans. He had a magnificent Temple at Fylosy n near which 


(2) In the Valley of Enna near Mount tna. 
; H 2 | was 
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was a Mountain, that deriv'd its Name from the Nymph 
Ment he, whom Proſerpine out of Jealouſy at Pluto's Famili- 
arity with her, changed into the Herb call'd Mint. Near 
the River Corellus in Bæotia this Deity had alſo an Altar in 
common with Pallas, for ſome myſtical Reaſon. The 
Greeks calbd him Ageleſtus, becauſe all Mirth and Laughter 
were baniſh'd his Dominions ; as alſo Hades, on Account of 
the Gloomineſs of his Dominions. Among the Roman, he 
had the Name of Februus from the Luſtrations uſed at Fune- 
rals, and Summanus becauſe he was the chief of Ghoſts, or 
rather the Prince of the Infernal Deities. He was alſo call'd 
the Terreſtrial or Infernal Jupiter. 

His chief Feſtival was in February, and call'd Chariſtia, 
becauſe Oblations were made for the Dead, at which Rela- 
tions aſſiſted, and all Quarrels were amicably adjufted. 
Black Bulls were the Victims offer'd up, and the Ceremo- 


nies were perform'd in the Night, it not being lawful to ſa- 


crifice to him in the Day-time (3). 

Pluto is uſually repreſented in an Ebony Chariot drawn by 
Four Black Horſes, whoſe Names the Poets have been care- 
ful to tranſmit (4) to us. Sometimes he holds a Sceptre to 
denote his Power, at others a Vand with which he commands 
and drives the Ghoſts. Homer ſpeaks of his Helmet, as 
having the Quality of rendering the Wearer inviſible ; and 
tells us that Minerva borrow'd it when ſhe fought againſt the 
Trojans, to be conceaPd from Mars. 

Let us now ſeek the Mythology of the Fable in that 
Country where it firſt ſprung, and we ſhall find that the my- 
ſterious Symbols of Truth became, in the Sequel through 
Abuſe, the very Sources of Idolatry and Error. Pluto was 
indeed the Funeral Ofris of the Egyptians. Theſe People (5) 
every Year, at an appointed Seaſon, aſſembled to mourn 

(3) On Account of his Averſion to the Light. 

(4) Orphneus, Atbon, Nycteus, and Alaſtor. 


(5) The Jesus retain'd this Cuſtom, as we find by the annual Lamen- 
tations of the Virgins over Jeptba's Daughter, 
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over and offer Sacrifices for their Dead. The Image that 
was expos' d, to denote the Approach of this Solemnity, had 
the Name of Pelouta (6) or the Deliverance, becauſe they re- 
garded the Death of the Good, as a Deliverance from Evil- 
This Figure was repreſented with a radiant Crown, his Body 
being entwin'd with a Serpent, accompanied with the Signs 
of the Zogiack, to ſignify the Duration of one Sun, or Solar 
Year. 


(6) From Palat, to free or deliver, comes Peloutab Deliverance, which 
is cafily by Corruption made Pluto. 


— a_— > 


CCH AP. IX, 
Of PROSERPINE. 


5 HIS Goddeſs was the Daughter of Jupiter and Ceres, 
and educated in Sicily; from whence ſhe was ſtole by 
Pluto, as is related in the preceding Article. Some ſay ſhe 
was brought up with Minerva and Diana, and being ex- 
tremely beautiful was courted both by Mars and Apollo, who 
could neither of them obtain her Mother's Conſent. Jupiter, 
it is ſaid, was more ſucceſsful, and raviſh'd her in the Form 
of a Dragon. The Phenicians on the other Hand affirm 
with more Reaſon, that ſhe was earlier known to them 
than to the Greeks or Romans; and that it was about 200 
Years after the Time of Mo/es, that ſhe was carried off by 
Aidoneus or Orcus King of the Moloſſians. 

Jupiter on her Marriage with Pluto gave her the Iſle of 
Sicily as a Dowry ; but ſhe had'not been long in the infernal 
Regions, when the Fame of her Charms induced Theſes and 
Pirithous, to form an Aſſociation to carry her off. They 
deſcended by Way of Tænarus, but ſitting to reſt themſelves 
on a Rock in the infernal Regions, they could not riſe again, 
but continued fixed, till Hercules deliver'd Theſeus, becauſe 
his Crime conſiſted only in aſſiſting his Friend, as bound by 

 - Oh 
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Oath (1); but Pirithous was left in Durance, becauſe he 
had endanger'd himſelf through his own Wilfulneſs and 
Raſhneſs, 

Others make Proſerpine the ſame with [0 Hecate and 
Diana, the ſame Goddeſs being call'd Lana in Heaven» 
Diana on Earth, and Hecate in Hell, when ſhe had the Name 
of Triformis or Tergamina. The Greeks call'd her Deſpoina, or 
the Lady, on Account of her being Queen of the Dead. 
Dogs and barren Cows were the Sacrifices uſually offer'd to 
her. 

She is repreſented under the Form of a beautiful Woman 
enthron'd, having ſomething ſtern and melancholy in her 
Aſpect. 

The mythological Senſe of the Fable i is this : The Name 
of Proſerpine, or Porſephone amongſt the Egyptians, was uſed 


to denote the Change produc'd in the Earth by the Deluge 


(2), which deſtroy'd its former Fertility, and render'd Til- 
lage and Agriculture neceſſary to Mankind. 


(1) They agreed to aſſiſt each other in gaining a Miſtreſs. Piritbous had 
helped Theſeus to get Helena, who in Return attended him in this Ex- 
pedition. 

(2) From Peri, Fruit; and Patat, to periſh 3 comes Perepbattab, or 
the Fruit loft. From Peri; Fruit ; and Saphon, to hide, comes Per ſe- 

phonab, or the Corn deſtroy*d or hid, 


„ 
Of the Infernal Regions. 


T is evident that the Heathens had a Notion of future 
Puniſhments and Rewards, from the Deſcriptions their 
Poets have given of Tartarus and Elyfum, though the whole 
is overloaded with Fiction. According to Plato, Apollo and 
Ops brought a e Tablets from the Hyperboreant to 
Delos, deſcribing the Court of Pluto as little inferior to that 
of Jowe; but that the Approach to it was exceeding difficult 


on Account of the Rivers Acberon, Cocytus, Sox and Phlege- 
thon, 
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tbon, which it was neceſſary to paſs in order to reach theſs 
infernal Regions. 

Acheron was, according to ſome, the Son of Titan and 
Terra, or as others ſay, born of Ceres in a Cave without a 
Father. The Reaſon aſſign'd for his being ſent to Hell is, 
that he furniſh'd the Titans with Water, during their War 
with the Gods. This ſhews it was a River, not a Perſon ; 
but the Place of it is not aſcertain'd. Some fixing it amongſt 
the Cimmerians near Mount Circe (1), and in the Neighbour- 
hood of Cocytus; others making it that ſulphurous and ſtink- 
ing Lake near. Cape Miſenum in the Bay of Naples (2), and 
not a few tracing its Riſe from the Acheruſian Fen in Epirus, 


near the City of Pandeſia; from whence it flows till it falls 


into the Gulf of Ambracia, 

The next River of the Plutonian Manſions i is Styx, though 
whether the Daughter of Oceanus or Terra, is uncertain. 
She was married to Pallas or Piras, by whom ſhe had Hyara. 
To Acheron ſhe bore Victory, who having aſſiſted Jupiter 
againſt the Giants, he rewarded her Mother (3) with this 
Privilege, that the moſt folemn Oath amongſt the Gods 
ſhould be by her Deity ; ſo that when any of them were 
ſuſpected of Falſhood, Vis was diſpatch'd to bring the Srygiar 
Water in a Golden Cup, and if the Perſon prov'd perjur'd he 
was depriv'd for a Year of his Nectar and Ambroſia; and 
for nine Years more, ſeparated from the celeſtial Aſſembly 
Some place Styx near the Lake of Avernus in Italy; others 
make it a Fountain near Nonacris in Arcadia, of ſo poiſon- 
ous and cold a Nature, that it would diffolve all Metals (4), 
and could be contain'd in no Veſſel. 

Cocytus and Phlegethon are ſaid to low out of Stzx by con- 
trary Ways, and re unite to increaſe the vaſt Channel of 


(1) On the Coaſt of Naples. 
_ (2) Near Cuma. 


(3) Some ſay it was on her own Account, for diſcovering the Combi- 
nation of the Giants againſt Jupiter. 


(4) It is reported Htetander Was poiſon'd with it at Babylon, and that it 
Was carried for tis Purpoſe in an Aſs's Hoof, 
 Acheron, 
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Acheron, The Waters of Phlegethon were repreſented as 


Streams of Fire, probably on Account of their hot and ſul- 
phurous Nature, | 
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CHAP. XXk 
Of the Parce or Deſtinies. 


HESE infernal Deities who preſided over human 

Life, were in Number Three, and had each their pe- 
culiar Province aſſign'd, Clothos held the Diſtaff, Lacheſis 
drew or ſpun off the Thread, and Atropos ſtood ready with 
her Sciſſars to cut it aſunder. 

Theſe were three Siſters, as ſome ſay, the Dadgtiters of 
Jupiter and Themis, and Siſter to the Heræ or Hours; or ac- 
cording to others the Children of Erebus and Nox. They 
were Secretaries to the Gods, whoſe Decrees they wrote. 

We are indebted to a late ingenious Writer for the true 
Mythology of theſe Characters. They were nothing more 
originally than the myſtical Figures or Symbols, which repre- 
ſented the Months of January, February, and March amongſt 
the Epyprians. They depictur'd theſe in Female Dreſſes, 
with the Inſtruments of Spinning and Weaving, which was 
the great Buſineſs carried on in that Seaſon. Theſe Images 
they call'd (1) Parc, which ſignifies Linnen Cloth, to denote 
the Manufacture produc'd by this Induſtry. The Greets» 
who knew nothing of the true Senſe of theſe allegorical 
Figures, gave them a Turn ſuitable to their Genius, fertile 
in Fiction. 

The Parcæ were deſcrib'd or repreſented in Robes of 
White, border'd with Purple, and ſeated on Thrones, with 


Crowns on their Heads, compos'd of the Flowers of the 
Narciſſus, 


(1) From Parc, or Parokett, a Cloth, Curtain or Sail. 5 
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CHAP. XXII, 
Of the HARPIES. | 


HE next * of Figures we meet in the Shadowy 
Realms are the Harpies, who were Three in Number, 
Ceieno, Aello and Ocypete, the Daughters of Oceanus and 
Terra, They liv'd in Thrace, had the Faces of Virgins, the 
Ears of Bears, the Bodies of Vultures, with human Arms 
and Feet, and long Claws. Phineus King of Arcadia, 
for revealing the Myſteries of Jupiter, was ſo tormented by 
them, that he was ready to periſh for Hunger, they devour- 
ing whatever was ſet before him, till the Sons of Boreas, who 
attended Jaſon in his Expedition to Co/chis, delivered the 
good old King, and drove theſe Monſters to the Iſlands 
call'd Echinades, compelling them to ſwear to return no more. 
This Fable is of the. ſame Original with the former one. 
During the Months of April, May, and June, eſpecially the 
two Latter, Egypt was greatly ſubject to ſtormy Winds, 
which laid waſte their Olive Grounds, and brought nume- 
rous Swarms of Graſhopers and other troubleſome Inſects 
from the Shores of the Red Sea, which did infinite Damage 
to the Country. The Egyptians therefore gave the Yes, or 
Figures which proclaim'd theſe three Months, a Female 
Face, with the Bodies and Claws of Birds, and ca.I'd them 
Harop (2) a Name which ſufficiently denoted the true Senſe 
of the Symbol. All this the Greeks realiz d, and embelliſh'd 


in their Way. 


(2) From Haropb, or Harop, a noxious Fly; or from Arbeh, a Locuff, 
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CHAP. XXIII. 
of CHARON and CERBERUS: 


HARON, according to Hei od's Theogony, was the 

Son of Erebus and Nox, the Parents of the greateſt 
Part of the infernal Monſters. His Poſt was to ferry the 
Souls of the deceas'd over the Waters of Acheron. His Fare 
was never under one Half-penny, nor exceeding Three, 
which were put in the Mouths of the Perſons interr'd; 
for as to ſuch Bodies who were denied Funeral Rites, their 
Ghoſts were forc'd to wander a hundred Years on the Banks 
of the River, Virgil's neid, VI. 330, before they could 
be admitted to a Paſſage. The Hermonienſes alone claim'd a 
free Paſſage, becauſe their Country lay ſo near Hell. Some 
mortal Heroes alſo, by the Favour of the Gods, were allow'd 
to viſit the infernal Realms, and return to Light ; ſuch as 
Hercules, Orpheus, Ulyſſes, Theſeus, and Æneat. 

This venerable Boatman of the lower World, is repre- 
ſented as a fat ſqualid old Man, with a buſhy grey Beard and 
rheumatick Eyes, his tatter'd Rags ſcarce covering his Na- 
kedneſs. His Diſpoſition is mention'd as rough and moroſe, 
treating all his Paſſengers with the ſame impartial Rudeneſs, 
without Regard to Rank, Age or Sex. We ſhall in the Se- 
quel ſee that Charon was indeed a real Perſon, and juſtly me- 
Tited this Character. 

After croſſing the Acheron, in a Den adjoining to the En- 
trance of Pluto's Palace, was plac'd Cerberus, or the three- 
headed Dog, born of Typhon and Echidna, and the dreadful 
Maſtif, who guarded theſe gloomy Abodes. He fawn'd upon 
all who enter'd, but devour'd all who attempted to get back; 
yet Hercules once maſter'd him, and dragg'd him up to Earth, 
where in ſtruggling, a Foam dropp'd from his Mouth, which 
produc'd the poiſonous Herb, call'd Aconite or Wolf-Bane. 
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Heſiod gives Cerberus Fo, and ſome 100 Heads; but he is 


more commonly repreſented with Three. As to the reſt he 
had the Tail of a Dragon, and inſtead of Hair, his Body 


Was cover'd with Serpents of all Kinds. The dreadfulneſs 


of his Bark or Howl, Virgil's Aneid VI. 416, and the intol- 
lerable Stench of his Breath, heighten'd the Deformity of the 
Picture, which of itſelf was * diſagreeable. 
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2 H A R XXIV. 
Of NOX and ber Progeny, Death, Sleep, &c. 


O X was the moſt antient of the Deities, and Orpbeus 
aſcribes to her the Generation of Gods and Men. 
She was even reckon'd older than Chaos. She had a nume- 
rous Offspring of imaginary Children, as Ly/a, or Madneſs, 
Erys, or Contention, Death, Steep and Dreams, all which ſhe 


bore without a Father. Fr rom her Marriage with Erebus 
proceeded Old Age, Labour, Lowe, Fear, Deceit, Emulation, 


Miſery, Darkneſs, Complaint, Obſtinacy, and Partiality, Want, 
Care, Diſappajntment, Diſeaſe, War and Hunger. In ſhort, all 
the Evils which attend Life, and which wait round the Pa- 


lace of Pluto to receive his Commands. 


Death brings down all Mortals'to the infernal Ferry. It is 
ſaid that her Mother Nox beſtow'd a peculiar Care in her 
Education, and that Death had a great Affection for her 
Brother Somnus, or Sleep, of whoſe Palace Virgil has given 
us a fine Deſcription, AZneid VI. 894. Somnus had ſeveral 
Children, of whom Morpheus was the moſt remarkable. for 
his ſatyrical Humour, and excellent Talent in mimicking 
the Actions of Mankind. 

Amongſt the Eleans, the Goddeſs Nox, or Night, was re- 


preſented by a Woman holding in each Hand a Boy aſleep, 


with their Legs diſtorted ; that in her Right was White, to 
TS ſignify 
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fi gnify Sleep, that in her Left Black, to figure or repreſent 
Death. The Sacrifice offer'd to her was a Cock, becauſe of 
its Enmity to Darkneſs, and rejoicing at the Light. Somnus 
was uſually repreſented with Wings, to denote his univerſal 
Sway. | | 


— rw 


HK 


Of the Infernal Judges, Minos, Rhadamanthus, 
and Facus. 


FTER enteting the Infernal Regions, juſt at the 
| Separation of the two Roads which lead to Tartarus 
and Elyſum, is plac'd the Tribunal of the three inexorable 
Judges, who examine the Dead, and paſs a final Sentence 
on departed Souls. The chief of theſe was Minos the Son 
of Jupiter by Europa, and Brother of Rhadamanthus and 
Sarpedan. After his Father's Death the Cretans would not 
admit him to ſucceed in the Kingdom, till praying to Nep- 
tune to give him a Sign, that God cauſed a Horſe to riſe out 
of the Sea, on which he obtained the Kingdom. Some 
think this alludes to his reducing theſe Iſlanders to Subjection, 
by Means of a powerful Fleet. It is added, that Fove kept 
him nine Years conceal'd in a Cave, to cke him Laws and 
the Art of Government. 
Rhadamanthus his Brother was alſo a great Legiſlator. It is 


faid that having kilbd his Brother, he fled to OEchalia i in 


Bæotia, where he married Alemena the Widow of Amphytrion. 

His Province was to judge ſuch as died impenitent. 
acus was the Son of Jupiter by AÆgina. When the Iſle 
of gina (ſo call'd from his Mother) was depopulated by a 
Plague, his Father in Compaſſion to his Grief, chang'd all 
the Ants there into Men and Women, The Meaning of 
which Fable is, that when the Pyrates had depopulated the 
Country, and forc'd the People to fly to Caves, acus en- 
courag'd 
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courag d them to come out, and by Commerce and Induſtry 
recover what they had loſt. His Character for Juſtice was 
ſuch, that in a Time of univerſal Drought, he was nomi- 
| nated by the Delphic Oracle to intereede for Greece, and his 
Prayer was anſwer'd. 

Rhadamanthus and acus were only inferior Tudges, the 
firſt of whom examin'd the 4/aticks, the latter the Europeans, 
and bore only plain Rods as a Mark of their Office. But 
all difficult Caſes were referr'd to Minos, who fat over them 
with a Sceptre of Gold, Their Court was held in a large 
Meadow, call'd the Field of Truth. Plato and 7 ully add 
e to theſe as a e Judge. ä 


| CHAP. XXVI 
Of TARTARUS, and the Eumenides or Furies. 


1. the Receſſes of the Infernal Regions lay the Seat or 
L Abode of the wicked Souls, call'd Tartarus, repreſented 
by the Poets, as a vaſt deep Pit ſurrounded with Walls and 
Gates of Braſs, and totally depriv'd of Light. This dread- 
ful Priſon is ſurrounded by the Waters of Pblegetbin, which 
emit continual Flames. The Cuſtody of the unfortunate 
Wretches, doom'd to this Place of Puniſhment, is given to 
the Eumenides, or Furies, who are at once their Gaolers and 
Executioners. 

The Names of theſe avengeful Siſters were Tiſplene, Alecto, 
and Megera; but they went by the general Apellation of 
the Furiæ, on account of the Rage and Diſtraction attending 


2 guilty Conſcience : Of Erynniæ or Erynnis, becauſe of the 


Severity of their Puniſhment ; and Eumenides, becauſe though 

cruel they were capable of Supplication, as Oręſtes found by 
following the Advice of Pallas. Their Birth is ſo differently 
related, that it is impoſſible to fix their Genealogy or Paren- 
tage. Inderd the Theogony of the Greeks and Romans requires 
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an uncommon Clue to get out of the Labyrinth, which Fi ic- | g 
tion has contriv'd. EF 
_ Though the Furies were ds they were fuſcepti. F 
ble of Love. We find an Inſtance of this in T; i/ephone, Who 
growing enamour'd with Cibæron an amiable Youth, and | u 
fearing to affright him by her Form, got a third Perſon to | I q 
diſcloſe her Flame. He was ſo unhappy to reject her Suit, 2 
on which ſhe threw one of her Snakes at him, which twin- I 8 
8 
P 


ing round his Body ſtrangled him. All the Conſolation he 
had in Death was to be changed into a Mountain, which I 
ſtill bears his Name. 0 

Theſe Goddeſſes were ſo terrible, that it was in ſome De- 117 * 
gree ſacrilegious to invoke their Name. Vet however the -Þ 
Objects of Terror, they had their Temples, as at Athens | I 
near the 4reopagus, at Caſina in Arcadia, and at Carmia in the | | 
Peloponeſus. But their higheſt Solemnities were at Telpbuſia in 
Arcadia, where their Prieſteſſes went by the Name of He/-  ! 
chydz, and the Sacrifices were perform'd at Midnight, amidſt 
a profound Silence, a black Ewe burnt whole being the 
Victim. No Wine was us'd in the Libations, but only 
limpid Water, ora Liquor made of Honey; and the Wreaths * 

us'd, were of the Flowers of the Narcifſus and Crocus in- 
mird. 

The Mythologiſts have aſſign'd each of theſe — | 
tre ſſes their particular Department. Tipbone is ſaid to puniſh | 
the Sins ariſing from Hatred and Anger; Megera thoſe oc- 
caſion'd by Envy; and Alecto the Crimes owing to Ambition | 
and Luſt. Some make but one Fury, call'd Adraftia, the | | 
Daughter of Jupiter and Neceſſity, and the Avenger of all T 
Vice. 4 
The Furies are depictur d with Hair compos'd of 1 ; 

and Eyes inflam'd with Madneſs, carrying in one Hand 

_ Whips and Iron Chains, and in the other flaming Torches, | 1 

yielding a diſmal Light. Their Robes are black, and their} . 

Feet of Braſs, to er their Purſuit though flow, is Reddy} I} 

and certain. I 
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Is it poſſible to conceive, that after this ſolemn and horrid 


£ Eee. the Eumenides, or Furies, ſhould be quite 


' harmleſs Beings ? And the very Deformities afcrib'd to them 
the Symbols 'of national Joy and Repoſe. The Egyptians 


us'd theſe Figures to denote the Three Months of Autumn. 

The Serpents was with that People, the Hieroglyphic of Life 
and Happineſs, the Torch was the publick Indication of a 
| Sacrifice, and they plac'd two Quails at the Feet of the Fi- 


cure to ſignify, that the general Security was owing to the 
Plenty of the Seaſon. All this is elucidated by the Names 
of theſe viſionary Beings, 7 i/fiphone (1), Alecto (2), and Me- 
' gzra (z); which are all deriv'd from cum relating 


to the Vintage. 


(1) From Tſaphan to incloſe or to bide, and Tſeponeb, the Time of put- 


ing the Wine into Pitchers. 


(2) From Leket, to gather. 
(3) From Migera the ſinking of the Dregs, or the clarifying the Wine, 
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Of the fabulous Perſons puniſh'd in Tartarus. 
+ HE Poets, in order to people this diſmal Region, 


have plac'd here the Giants or Titans, who rebell'd 
|agrinlt Jupiter, and who are bound in everlaſting Chains. 
They alſo mention ſeveral other notorious Criminals con- 


; 


| demn'd to ſuffer here, the chief of whom follow: 


* Tityus was the Son of Jupiter and Elara, Daughter of the 
{River Orchomenius in Theſſaly. His Father apprehenſive of 
| Fund's Jealouſy, it is ſaid, conceal'd him in the Earth, where 
he grew to a monſtrous Bulk. He reſided in Panopæa, where 
| he became formidable for Rapine and Cruelty, till Apollo 


| kill d him for endeavouring to raviſh Latona, though others 


ſay he was ſlain by Diana for an Attempt on her Chaſtity. 
He was next ſent to Tartarus, and chain'd down on his Back, 
his Body taking up ſuch a Compaſs as to cover nine Acres, 


In 
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In this Poſture two Vultures continually prey'd on his Liver, 


which ſtill grew again as faſt as it was conſum'd. 
Phlegyas was the Son of Mars, and King of the Lapithe, a 
People of Theſſaly : Apollo having debauch'd his Daughter 


| Coronis, to revenge the Injury he ſet Fire to the Temple of 


Delphas, for which Sacrilege that God killed him with his 
Arrows, and thruft him into Tartarus, where he is ſentenc'd 

to fit under a huge Rock, which hanging over his Head 
en him with perpetual Deſtruction. 
Trion was the Son of Mars and Piſidice, or as others ſay of 
FEthon and Pifione. Having married Dia the Daughter of 
Dioneus, he-promis'd very conſiderable Preſents to her Father 
for his Conſent; but to elude the Performance, he invited 
him to a Feaſt, and murdered him. Stung with Remorſe 
for the Crime he run mad, ſo that Jupiter | in Compaſſion not 
only forgave him, but took him up into Heaven, where he 
Had the Impiety to endeavour to corrupt Juno. Jupiter to be 
the better afſur'd of his Wickedneſs, form'd a Cloud in the 
Shape of his Wife, upon which Lxion begot the Centaur:, 
But boaſting of his Happineſs, Fove hurl'd him down to 
Tartarus, where he lies fix d on a Wheel encompaſs'd with 
Serpents, and which turns without ceaſing. 

Si/iphus was a Deſcendant of Z2/us, and married Merope, 
one of the Pleiades, who bore him Glaucus. His Reſidence 
was at Epyra in Peleponeſus, and he was a crafty Man. The 
Reaſons given for his Puniſhment are various, though all the 
Poets agree as to its Nature, which was to roll a great Stone 
to the Top of a Hill, from whence it conſtantly fell down 
again, fo that his Laboue was inceſſantly renew'd (1). 

Tantalus a Phrygian Monarch, the Son of Jupiter, and the 
Nymph Plota, had the Impiety, in an Entertainment he 
gave the Gods, to kill his Son Pelops and ſerve him up as one 
of the Diſhes. All the Deities perceiv'd the Fraud but 
Ceres, who eat one of his Shoulders ; but in Compaſſion to 

(1) Some make Syſyphus a Trojan Secretary, who was puniſh' d for diſ- 


covering Secrets of Skate. Others lay he was a notorious Robber kill'd by 
Theſeus, 
| his 
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his Fate, ſhe reſtor d him to Life by boiling him in a Caul- 
dron, and gave him an Ivory Arm to ſupply the Defect. 
The Crime of the Father did not paſs unpuniſh'd. He was 
plac'd in Tartarzs, where he was afflicted with eternal Thirſt 
and Hunger, having Water and the moſt delicious Fruits 
{till within his Reach; but not being able to taſte either, 
becauſe they vaniſh'd before his Touch. Owid IV. 445. 

Salmoneus, King of Elis, Virgil, En VI. 585. had the Pre- 
ſumption to perſonate Jupiter, by driving a Chariot over a 
Bridge of Braſs, and caſting flaming Torches amongſt the 
Spectators, to imitate Thunder and Lightning. For this he 
was doom'd to the Tortures of this infernal Dungeon, 

The Belides complete this fabulous Catalogue. They were 
the Daughters of Danazs the Son of Belus who was cotem- 
Porary with Cecrops King of Athens, This Prince who 
came from Egypt into Greece, expell'd Sthenelus King of the 
 Argives out of his Kingdom, and by different Wives had 


theſe fifty Siſters. His Brother Egyptus, with whom he had 


ſome Difference, propoſed a Reconcihatipn, by marrying 
his Fifty Sons with their fair Couſin Germans. The Wed- 
ding was agreed, but Danaus perfidiouſly directed each of his 
Daughters to murder their Huſbands on the Marriage Night. 
Hypermneſtra alone ſuffer'd Lynceus to eſcape to Lyrcea near 
Argos (2). The Belides, for this unnatural Crime, were 
condemn'd to draw Water out of a Well with Steves, and 


pour it into a certain Veſſel ; ſo that their Labour was with- . 


out End, or Succeſs. 
(2) He afterwards dethron'd Danaus. 
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V 
Of the Elyſian Fields, and Lethe. 


Y Way of Contraſt to Tartarus, or the Priſon of the 
Wicked, let us place the Eh/ian Fields, or the happy 


Abodes of the Juſt and Good, of which Virgil, of all the 
K antient 
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antient Poets, has given us the moſt agreeable Picture, Virgil's 
Eneid VI. 635. It were endleſs to give all the Variety of 
Deſcriptions, which a Subject of this Nature affords Room 
for. An eternal Spring of Flowers and Verdure, a Sky 
always ſerene, and fann'd by ambroſial Breezes, an univerſal 
Harmony and uninterrupted Joy embalm'd theſe delightful 
Regions. But at the End of a certain Period, the Souls plac'd 
here return'd to the World to re-animate new Bodies, before 
which they were oblig'd to drink at the River Lethe (1), 
whoſe Waters had the Virtue to create an Oblivion of all 
that had paſs'd in the former Part of their Lives. 

To illuſtrate all this complex'd Chaos of Fable, let us once 
more have Recourſe to the Egyptian Mythology, where we 
ſhall find the whole Secret of Tartarus and the Eùyſian Fields 
unravell'd. There was near each of the Egyptian Towns a 
certain Ground appointed for a common Burial-Place. That 
at Memphis, as deſcrib'd by Diodorus, lay on the other Side 
of the Lake Acheruſia (2) to the Shore of which the deceas'd 
Perſon was brought, and ſet before a Tribunal of Judges 
appointed to examine into his Conduct. If he had not paid 


his Debts his Body was deliver'd to his Creditors, till his 


Relations releas'd it, by collecting the Sums due. If he 
had not faithfully obſerv'd the Laws, his Body was left un- 


buried, or probably thrown into a Kind of common Shore 
calPd Tartarus (3). The ſame Hiſtorian informs us, that 


near Memphis there was a leaking Veſſel into which they in- 
ceſſantly pour'd Nile Water, which Circumſtance gives 
ground to imagine, that the Place where unburied Bodies 
were caſt out, was ſurrounded with Emblems expreſſive of 
Torture or Remorſe, ſuch as a Man tied on a Wheel always 
in Motion ; another whoſe Heart was the Prey of a Vulture ; 


and a Third rolling a Stone up a Hill with fruitleſs Toi], 


Hence the Fables of Ixion, Prometheus and Sy/phus. 


(1) Axo Ts Anbns, or Oblivion, 


(2) From Acbarei, after; and iſh, Man; comes  Achariiſh, or the laſt 
State of Man, or Acheron, that is, the e Condition. 

(3) From the Chaldaick Tarah, Admonition, doubled comes Tartarab, 
or Tartarus, that is, an extraordinary Warning, 
Fara | When 
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When no Accuſer appear'd againſt the Deceas'd, or the Ac- 
cuſer was convicted of Falſhood, they ceaſed to lament him» 
and his Panegyrick was made ; after which he was deliver'd 
to a certain ſevere Ferryman, who by Order of the Judges, 


and never without it, receiv'd the Body into his Boat (4) and 


tranſported it a-croſs the Lake, to a Plain embelliſh'd with 
Groves, Brooks, and other rural Ornaments. This Place 
was call'd Elizout (5), or the Habitation of Joy. At the En- 
trance of it, was poſited the Figure of a Dog with three 
Pair of Jaws, which they call'd Cerberus (6) ; and the Cere- 
mony of Interment was ended by thrice (7) ſprinkling Sand 
over the Aperture of the Vault, and thrice bidding the 
Deceas'd Adiew All theſe wiſe Symbols addreſs'd as fo 
many Inſtructions to the People, became the Sources of end- 
leſs Fiction, when tranſplanted to, Greece and Rome. The 


Egyptians regarded Death as a Deliverance (8). The Boat of 


Tranſportation they call'd Beris (9), or Tranquility; and the 
Waterman, who was impartial in the juſt Execution of his 
Office, they ſtyl'd Charon which Genifies Inflexibility or 
Wrath. 


(4) Sometimes the Judges denied even their Kings Fora Rites on 
account of their Miſ. government. | 

() From El:izeut, full Satisfaction, or a Place of Repoſe and Joy. 

(6) They plac'd this Image on Account of that Animal's known Fide- 
lity to Man. The three Heads denoted the three Funeral Cries over the 
Corpſe, which is the Meaning of the Name, from Ceri or Cri, an Excla- 


mation; and Ber the Grave or Vault, comes Cer ber or Cerberus, the 


Cries of the Grave. 
(7) Injefo ter pulvere. Horace, Book I. Ode 28. 
(3). They call'd it Peloutab, Alleviation or Deliverance. Horace has 
the ſame Thought. | 
Levare functum pauperem Laboribus. 
9) From Beri, Quiet, Serenity; whence Diodorus Siculus calls Chania? 8 
Bark Beris. 


CHAP. XXIX. 

Of APOLLO. 

HIS Deity makes one of the molt conſpicuous Fi- 
gures in the Heathen Theology, indeed not unjuſtly, 


from the — Attributes aſcrib'd to him of being the God of 
K 2 Light, 


I 
*} 
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Light, Medicine, Verſe and Prophecy. Tully mentions four of this 
Name, the moſt antient of whom was the Son of Vulcan, and 
tutelary God of the Athenians ; the Second a Son of Corybas, 
and born in Crete ; the Third an Arcadian call'd Nomion, from 
his being a great Legiſlator ; and the 4, to whom the 
greateſt Honour is aſcrib'd, the Son of Jupiter and Latona (190. 
whoſe Beauty having gain'd the Affection of the King of 
the Gods, Juno, on her diſcovering her Pregnancy, drove 
her out of Heaven, and commanded the Serpent Pytho to 
deſtroy her, from whoſe Purſuit Latona fled to the Hle of 
Delos in the Shape of a Quail (2), where ſhe was deliver'd 
of Twins, call'd Diana and Apollo, the latter of whom ſoon 
after his Birth, deſtroy'd the Monſter Pytho with his Arrows 


(3), though ſome defer the Time of this Victory till he 


came to riper Years. But Zatora's Troubles did not 
end here, for flying into Lycia with her Children, ſhe was 
denied the Water of the Fountain Mela, by the Shepherd 
Niocles and his Clowns, upon which ſhe turn'd them into 
Frogs, After ſettling her Son Apollo in Lycia, ſhe return'd 
to Delos, and Diana went to reſide in Crete. 1 
The Adventures of Apollo are pretty numerous. The moſt 
remarkable are, his Quarrels with Jupiter on account of the 
Death of his Son Æſculapius, kill'd by that Deity on the 
Complaint of Pluto, that he decreas'd the Number of the 
Dead by the Cures he perform'd. Apollo to revenge this In- 
jury killd the Cyc{ps, who forg'd Jove's Thunderbolts, for 
which he was baniſh'd Heaven, and endur'd great Sufferings 
on Earth, being forc'd to hire himſelf as a Shepherd to {4 ) 
Admetus King of Theſaly, during his exerciſing which Office 
he is ſaid to have invented the Lyre or Lute, to ſooth his 


(1) The Daughter of Cæus the Titan, and Phwbe. 

(2) Whence the Ifſe was call'd Ortygia, though ſome ſay that Neprune 
rais*d it out of the Sea to give her Refuge. 

(3) Some aſſert that Diana aſſiſted him in this Fight. | 

(4) Some give this Hiſtory another Turn, and tell us that Apollo being 
King of the Arcagdians, and depos'd for his Tyranny, fled to Admętus, 
who gave him the Command of the Country lying near the River Am- 
*  S#bryſus, inhabited by Shepherds, : 


= Trouble, 
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Trouble. In this Retirement an odd Incident hapheti'd to 
him; Mercury was born in the Morning, by Noon he had 
learn'd Muſick, and compes'd the Teſfudo, and in the Even- 
ing coming to Apollo he ſo amus'd him with this new Inſtru- 
ment, that he found an Opportunity to ſteal his Cattle. 


Apollo diſcovering the Theft, and inſiſting on Reſtitution, the 
ſly Deity ſtole his Bow and Arrows; ſo that he was forc'd 


to change his Reſentment into Laughter (3) 
From The/aly, Apollo remov'd to Sparta, and ſettled near 
the River Eurotas, where he fell in Love with a fair Boy 
calld Hyacinthus, with whom being at Play, Zephyrus through 
Envy blew Apollo's Quoit at his Head, and kill'd him on the 
Spot, To preſerve his Memory, the God from his Blood 
rais'd the Flower which bears his Name (6). Though ac- 
cording to others he only ting'd with it the Violet (which 
was white before) into a Purple. Ovid has given us this 


Story with his uſual Art (7). 
Opariſſus a beautiful Boy, a Favourite of Apollo, being 


exceſſively griev'd for the Death of a Fawn or Deer he lov'd, 
was chang' d by him to a Cypre/s Tree, which is ſince ſacred 


to Funeral Rites. 


Apollo next viſited Laomedon King of Troy, 'where finding 
Neptune in the ſame Condition with himſelf, and exil'd from 
Heaven, they agreed with that King to furniſh Bricks to 
build the Walls of his Capital; but being cheated of their 
promis'd Reward, Apollo ſent a Peſtilence, which made great 
Hayock. He alſo aſſiſted Alcatbous in building a Labyrinth, 


(5) Te Bowes olim, niſi reddidiſſes 
Per dolum amotas, puerum minaci 
Voce dum terret, Viduus Pharetra 
Riſit Apollo. Horat. Lib. I. Ode x. l. 10. 
(6) The Hyacinth or Violet. | 
(7) Talia dum vero memorantur Apollinis ore, 
Ecce Cruor, qui fuſus bumi fignaverat Herbam, 
Deſinit eſſe Cruor ! Tirioque nitentior Oftro 
Flos oruur ; formamque capit, quam Lilia: Si non 
Purpureus color buic, Argenteus eſſet in illis. 


Ovid Metamorph. Lib. X. 20g. 
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in which was a Stone on which he us'd to repoſit his Lyre, and 


which emitted an harmonious Sound on the ſlighteſt Stroke. 

Though Apollo was diſtinguiſh'd for his Excellency in 
Muſick, yet he was extremely jealous of Rivalſhip on this 
Head. It was on this Account the Muſes were under his 
immediate Protection (8), and the Graſhopper was conſe- 
crated to him by the Azhenians on account of its Harmony 
(9). We find Midas King of Phrygia being conſtituted Judge 
between him and Pan, who pretended to vye with him for 
Harmony, and giving Judgment for the latter, rewarded 
with a Pair of Aſſes Ears, to point out his bad Taſte (10). 
Ovid has deſcrib'd this Story in an agreeable Manner. Linus, 
who excell'd all Mortals in Muſick, preſuming to ſing with 
Apollo, was puniſh'd with Death; nor did Marhas the Satyr 
eſcape much better, for having found a Flute or Pipe which 
Minerva threw away (11) he had the Vanity to diſpute the 
Prize with Apollo, who being decreed Victor, hung up his 
Antagoniſt on the next Pine Tree, and flea'd him alive; 
but afterwards changed him into a River, which falls | into 
the Meander. 

This Deity was ſo ſkill'd in the Bow, that his "TINO 
were always fatal. Python and the Cyclops experienc'd their 
Force, When the Giant Tityws endeavour'd to raviſh Diana, 
he transfix d and threw him into Hell, where two Vultures 
prey on his Liver. Niobe the Daughter of Tantalus and Wife 
of Ampbion, being happy in ſeven Sons, and as many Daugh- 
ters, was ſo fooliſh as to prefer herſelf to Latona. This fo 
enrag'd Apollo and Diana, that the former ſlew her Sons with 

his Darts, and the latter kill'd her Daughters in the Embraces 
of their Mother, whom Jupiter in Compaſſion to her inceſ- 

(3) He was the Prefident of the Muſes, as the God of Poetry. 

(9) The Grecian Poets celebrate the Graſhopper as a very muſical In- 
ſe, that ſings amongſt the higheſt Branches of the Trees; ſo that it muſt 
have been a very different Creature from the Graſhopper known to us, 
See the Notes in Cooke's Hefiod. 


(10) Ovid Book XI. Fab. III. I. go. 


(11) Becauſe as ſhe blew it, ſeeing herſelf in a Fountain, ſhe found it 
detorm'd her Face, 


ſant 


pl 
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ſant Grief, turn'd into a Stone, which {till emits Moiſture 


inſtead of Tears (12). 


The true Meaning of the Fable of Niobe is this ; it heni- 
fy'd the Annual Inundation of Egypt. The Affront ſhe of- 
fer d to Latona was a Symbol, to denote the Neceſſity ſhe 
laid that People under of retreating to the higher Grounds. 
The 14 Children of Niobe are the 14 Cubits, that mark'd the 
Increaſe of the Nile (13). Apollo and Diana killing them 
with their Arrows, repreſents Labour and Induſtry overcom- 
ing theſe Difficulties, after the Retreat of the Flood. Niobe's 
being turn'd to a Stone, was owing to an Equivocation. 
The Continuance of Niobe was the Preſervation of Egypt. 
But the Word Sz/au, which fignify'd Safety, by a ſmall Al- 
teration (Selaw) expreſs d a Stone. Thus Niobe became a 
real Perſon metamorphos'd to a Rock. 

Apollo reſembled his Father Jupiter, in his great Propenſity 
to Love. He ſpent ſome Time with Venus in the Ile of 


Rhodes, and during their Interview it is ſaid the Sky rain'd. 


Gold, and the Earth was cover'd with Lillies and Roſes. His 
moſt celebrated Amour was with Daphne, (the Daughter of 
the River Peneus) a Virgin of Theſſaly, who was herſelf pre- 
poſſeſs d in Favour of Leucippus, a Youth of her own Age. 
Apollo, to be reveng'd on his Rival, put it in his Head to diſ- 
guiſe himſelf amongſt the Virgins who went a Bathing, 
who diſcovering the Deceit, ſtabb'd him. After this the 
God purſued Daphne, who flying to preſerve her Chaſtity, 
was, on her Intreaties to the Gods, changed into a Laurel 


(14), whoſe Leaves Apollo immediately conſecrated to bind 


his Temples, and made that Tree the Reward of Poetry. 
The Nymph Bolina, rather than yield to his Suit, threw 


(12) Ovid Book VI. I. 310. 


(13) The Statue of Nile in the Tuilleries at Paris, has 14 Children 
plac'd by it, to denote theſe Cubits. 


(14) Ovid, Book I. 556. 


graſping at empty Praiſe 
He "ns d at Love, and fil d bis Arms with Bays. 
Waller. 
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herſelf into the Sea, for which he render'd her immortal: 
Nor was he more ſucceſsful in his Courtſhip of the Nymph 
Caftalia, who vaniſh'd from him in the Form of a Fountain, 


which was afterwards ſacred to the Muſes (15). He de- 


bauch'd Leucot hoe Daughter of Orcamus, King of Babylon, i in 
the Shape of her Mother Eurynome. Clytie her Siſter jealous 


of her Happineſs diſcover'd the Amour to their Father, who 
order'd Leucothoe to be buried alive. Her Lover, in Pity to 


her Fate, pour'd Nectar on the Grave, which turn'd the 
Body into the Tree, which weeps the Gum call'd Frankin- 
cenſe. He then abandon'd Ciytie who pin'd away, continu- 
ally looking on the Sun, till ſhe became the Heliotrope or 
Sun-Flower (16). 

Of the Children of Apollo we ſhall ſpeak more at large in 


the following Section. 


Apollo had a great Variety of Names, either taken from 
his principal Attributes, or the chief Places where he was 


 worſhipp'd. He was call'd Phzbus on account of his Splendor, 


and Delius, either for his revealing Things conceal'd, or his 
being born at Delos, He was ſtil'd Pear from his killing the 
Python (17). Nomius and Agreus, from his feeding of Cattle 
and making Laws; Cynthius from Mount Cynthius in Delos, 
The Latins call'd him Sol. 

The principal Places where he was worſhipp'd were Chry- 
ſus, Tenedos, Olla, Cyrrha, Patrea, Claros, Abæa, a City in 
Lycia, at Miletus, and amongſt the Mæonians, from all which 
Places he was denominated. He had an Oracle and Temple 
at Tegyra, near which were two remarkable Fountains, call'd 
the Palm and the Olive, on account of the Sweetneſs and 


— TFranſparency of the Water. He had an Oracle at Delos for 


Six Months in the Summer Seaſon, which for the reſt of the 
Year was remov'd to Patara in Lycia, and theſe Removals 


(x5) Thence call'd Cafalian Siſters, 

(16) Ovid, Book IV. 205. 

(17) During this Action, it is ſaid his Mother Lato na and Diana encou- 
rag*d him with crying out b Pæan ! Io Pæan ! which Words became after- 
wards us'd in all Triumphs and Ovations. 
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were made with great Solemnity. But his moſt celebrated 


Temple was at Delphos (18), the Original of which was 
thus: Apollo being inſtructed in the Art of Divination by 
Pan the Son of Jupiter, and the Nymph Thymbris, went to 
this Oracle, where at that Time Themis gave her Anſwers ; 
but the Serpent FPytho hindering him from approaching the 
Oracle, he ſlew him and fo took Poſſeſſion of it. His Tem- 
ple here, in Proceſs of Time, became fo frequented, that 
it was call'd the Oracle of the Earth, and all the Nations and 
Princes in the World vied with each other in their Munifi- 
cence to it. Cr2/us, King of Lydia gave at one Time a 
Thouſand Talents of Gold to make an Altar there. Pha- 
laris the Tyrant of Agrigentum preſented it a brazen Bull, a 


Maſter-piece of Art. The Reſponſes here were delivered 


by a Virgin Prieſteſs (19) call'd Pythia, or Phæbas, plac'd on a 
Tripos (20), or Stool with three Feet, call'd alſo Cortina from 
the Skin of the Python with which it was cover'd. It is un- 
certain after what Manner theſe Oracles were deliver'd, 
though Cicero ſuppoſes the Pithone/s was inſpir' d, or rather 
intoxicated by certain Vapours which aſcended from the 
Cave. In 7aly, Apollo had a celebrated Shrine at Mount 
Soracte, where his Prieſts were ſo remarkable for Sanctity, 
that they could walk on burning Coals unhurt. The Romans 
erected him many Temples. After the Battle of Actium, 
which decided the Fate of the World, and ſecur'd the Em- 
pire to Auguſtus, this Prince not only built him a Chapel on 


that Promontaxy, and renew'd the ſolemn Games to him; 


but ſoon after rais'd a moſt magnificent Temple to him on 
Mount Palatine in Rome, the whole of Clarian Marble. The 


(13) In Bæotia, ſuppos'd by the Antients to lye in the Centre of the 
World, becauſe Jupiter having at one Time ſent out two Eagles, one to 
the Weſt and the other Eaſtward, they met here, in Memory of which a 
golden Eagle was depoſited in the Temple. 

(19) Some ſay that the Pyrhoneſs being once debauched, the Oracles 
_ afterwards delivered by an old Woman in the Dreſs of a young 

aid, | 

(20) Authors vary as to the Tripos, ſome making it a Veſſel in which 
the Prieſteſs bath'd, N | 
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Gates were of Ivory exquiſitely carved, and over the Frott- 


tiſpiece was the Solar Chariot and Horſes of maſſy Gold. 
The Portico contain'd a noble Library of the Greek and 


Latin Authors, Within, the Place was decorated with noble 


Paintings, and a Statue of the God by the famous Scopas, at- 
tended by a Gigantic Figure in Braſs Fifty Feet high. In 
In the Area were four Brazen Cows, repreſenting the Daugh- 
ters of Prætus King of the Argives, who were changed into 
that Form for preſuming to rival June in Beauty. Theſe 
Statues were wrought by Myron. 

The uſual Sacrifices to Apollo, were Lambs, Bulls and 3 
The Animals ſacred to him were the Volt, from his acute- 
neſs of Sight; the Crow from her Augury, or foretelling the 
Weather; the Swan from its divining its own Death; the 
Hawk from its Boldneſs in Flight; and the Cock from its 
foretelling his Riſe. The Gra/bopper was alſo reckon'd agree- 
able to him on account of its Muſick. Of Trees, the Laurel, 
Palm, Olive and Juniper, were moſt in Eſteem with him. 
All young Men, when their Beards grew, conſecrated their 
Locks in his Temple, as the Virgins did theirs in the Tem- 
ple of Diana. 


The four great Attributes of Apollo were Divination, Heal- 


ing, Mufick, and Archery ; all which manifeſtly refer to the 


Sun. Light diſpelling Darkneſs is a ſtrong Emblem of Truth 


diſſipating Ignorance : What conduces more to Life and 


Health than the Solar Warmth ? Or can there be a juſter 


Symbol of the Planetary Harmony than Apollo's (21) Lyre? 
As his Darts are ſaid to have deſtroy'd the Monſter Python, 
ſo his Rays dry up the noxious Moiſture, which is pernici- 
ous to Vegetation and Fruitfulneſs. 

The Perſians, who had a high Veneration for this Planet, 
ador'd it by the Names of Mithra and Oreſmanes. The 
Egyptians worſhipp'd him by thoſe of Ofiris and Orus, and 
from their Antiquities, let us now ſeek ſome Illuſtration of the 


Birth and Adventures of Apollo. 


(21) The ſeven Strings of which are ſaid to repreſent the ſeven he 
— 


Of the He ATHEN Gops. 75 
The fs, which pointed out the Neomenia or Monthly Feſ- 
tival before their annual Inundation, was the ſymbolical Fi- 
gure of a Creature with the upper Part of a Woman, and 
the hinder of a Lizard plac'd in a reclining Poſture. This 
they call'd Leto (22), and us'd it to ſignify to the People the 
Neceſſity of laying in the Proviſions of O/:ves, parch'd Corn, 
and ſuch other Kinds of dry Food, for their Subſiſtence dur- 
ing the Flood. Now when the Waters of the Nile decreas'd 
time enough to allow them'a Month, before the Entrance of 
the Sun into Sagitarius, the Egyptian Farmer was ſure of Lei- 
fure enough to ſurvey and ſow his Ground, and of remain- 
ing in abſolute Security till,Harveſt. This Conqueſt of the 
Nile was repreſented by n Orus, & e arm'd with Ar- 
rows, and ſubduing the Monſter Python. This they call'd 
Ores (23), or Apollo (24). The Figure of s above-men- 
tion'd, they alſo ſtyl'd Deione, or Diana (25), and they 
plac'd in her Hand the Quai, a Bird, which with them was 
the Emblem of Security {26), 

Theſe Emblems carried by the Phænicians into Greece, 
gave Riſe to all the Fable of Latona, perſecuted by the Python, 
and flying to Delos in the Form of a Quail, where ſhe bore 
Orus and Dione, or Apollo and Diana, Thus (as on former 
Occaſions) the Hieroglyphicks, only defign'd to point out 
the regular Feſtivals, and to inſtruct the People in what they 
were to do, became in the E che Objects of a ſenſeleſs and 
groſs Idolatry. 

When Tyre was dener by Alexander, the Citizens bound 
the Statue of Apollo with Chains of Gold; but when that 
Conqueror took the Place he releas'd the Deity, who thence 
obtain'd the Name of Philaxandrus, or the Friend of Alex- 
ander. At Rhodes, where he was worſhipp'd in a peculizr 


(22) From Leto, or Letoab, a Lizard. 

(23) From Hores the Deſtroyer or Walter, 

(24) Apollo ſignifies the ſame. : | 

(25) From Des, Sufficiency 3 comes Deions, Abundance, - 

(26) Selave in the Phenician ſignifies Security, as alſo a Quarl ; hence 
they us'd the Quail to fignify the — The Latin Words Salus and 
dalvuo are deriv'd from hence. 


L.2 | Manner, 
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76 Fabulous HISTORY 
Manner, there was a Coloſſal Image of him at the Mouth 


of the Harbour ſeventy Cubits high (27). 
Phebus (28) was very differently repreſented in . 


Countries and Times according to the Character he aſſum'd. 


To depicture the Sun the Perſians us d a Figure with the 
Head of a Lion, cover'd with a Tiara, in the Perſian Garb, 
and holding a mad Bull by the Horns; a Symbol plainly of 
Egyptian Original. The latter People expreſs'd him ſome- 
times by a Circle with Rays; at other Times by a 1 
with an Eye over it. 

Under the Character of the Sun, Apollo was depicted in a 
Chariot drawn by four Horſes, whoſe Names the Poets have 
taken Care to give us as well as thoſe of Pluto (29). The 
Poets feign'd each Night, that he went to Reſt with Tei, 
in the Ocean, and that the next Morning the Hours got 
ready his Horſes for him to renew his Courſe, (ſee Cambray's 
Telemagque for a Picture) and unbarr'd the Gates of Day. It 
is no Wonder they have been laviſh on a Subject, which 
affords ſuch extenſive Room for the Imagination to diſplay 
itſelf, as the Beauties of the Sun-riſing. When repreſented as 
Liber Pater (30), he bore a Shield to ſhew his Protection of 
Mankind. At other Times he was drawn as a beardleſs 
Youth, his Locks diſhevell'd, and crown'd with Lawrel, 
holding a Bow in his Right-Hand with his Arrows, and the 
Lyre in his Left. "The Palace of the Sun has been admi- 


rably deſcrib'd by Ovid, as well as bay Car, in the ſecond 


Book of his Metamorphoſis, 


(27) We ſhall ſpeak of this hereafter. 

(28) From Pheob, the Source, and ob the Overflowing, or the Source of 
the Inundation, the Egyptians expreſſing the annual Exceſs of the Nile by 
a Sun with a River proceeding from its Mouth. 

29) Fyroeis, Eous, ibon, and Phlegon. 

(7 30) Virgil gives him this Name in his firſt Georgic ; 
Vos, O clariſſi ima Mundi 
Lumina, labentem cælo qui ducitis annum, 
Liber & in Ceres. 


CHAP. 


f 
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C HAP. XXX. 


07 the Sons or Offspring of Apollo, Eſculapius, 
Phaeton, Orpheus, Idmon, Ariſtzus, Sc. 


. Spollo was a very gallant Deity, ſo he had a Very nu- 
merous Iflue, of which it is neceſſary to give ſome 
Account, as they make a conſiderable Figure in poetical 
Hiſtory. The firſt and moſt noted of his Sons was #/cu- 
lapius, whom he had by the Nymph Coronis. Some ſay that 
Apollo ſhot his Mother, when big with Child of him, on ac- 
count of her Infidelity ; but repenting the Fact fav'd the In- 
fant, and gave him to Chiron to be inſtructed (1) in Phyſick. 
Others report, that as King Phlegyas her Father was carry- 
ing her with him into Peloponneſus, her Pains furpriz'd her on 
the Confines of Epidauria, where to conceal her Shame ſhe 
expos'd the Infant on a Mountain. However this be, under 
the Care of his new Maſter, he made ſuch a Progreſs in the 
Medical Art, as gain'd him a high Reputation; ſo that he 
was even reported to raiſe the Dead. His firſt Cures were 
wrought upon Aſcles King of Epidaurus, and Aunes King of 
Daunia, which laft was troubled with fore Eyes. In ſhort, 
his Succeſs was ſo great, that Pluto who ſaw the Number of 
his Ghoſts daily decreaſe, complain d to Jupiter, who kill'd 
him with his Thunder-bolts. 

Cicero reckons up three of this Name. The firſt the Son of 
Apollo worſhipp'd in Arcadia, who invented the Probe, and 
Bandages for Wounds; the Second the Brother of Mercury, 
kilbd by Lightning; and the Third the Son of Arfippus and 
Arfione, who firſt taught the Art of Tooth- drawing and 
Purging. Others make Aſculapius an Egyptian King of 
Memphis antecedent by a ae Vears to the Aſculapius of 


(1) Ovid, who relates the Story of Coronis his fanciful Way, tells us, 
that Corvns, or the Raven, who diſcover' d her Amour, had by Apollo, his 
Feathers charry'd from Black to White, 
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the Greeks; The Romans number'd him amongſt the Dii 
Adſcititii, or ſuch as were rais'd to Heaven by their Merit, 
as Hercules, Caſtor and Pollux, &c. 

Aſculapius had firſt divine Honours aſſign'd him in Greece. 
His chief Temples were at Pergamus, Smyrna, at Trica a City of 
Jonia, and the Iſle of Coos; in all which votive Tablets were 
hung up (2), ſhewing the Diſeaſes cur'd by his Aſſiſtance; 
but his moſt famous Shrine was at Epidaurus, where every 
five Years in the Spring, ſolemn Games were inſtituted to 
him in his natal Grove, exactly nine Days after the 1/hmian 
Games at Corinth. 

The Romans grew acquainted with him by an Abeldent; 
A Plague happening in Itah, the Oracle was conſulted, and 
the Reply was, that they ſhould fetch the God Æſculapius 
from Epidaurus. An Embaſly was appointed of ten Senators, 
at the Head of whom was 2. Ogulnius. Theſe Deputies on 
their Arrival, viſiting the Temple of the God, a huge Ser- 
pent came from under the Altar, and croſſing the City, went 
directly to their Ship and lay down in the Cabbin of Ogul- 
2ius, upon which they ſet ſail immediately, and arriving in 
the Tiber, the Serpent quitted the Ship, and retir'd to a 
little Iſland oppoſite the City, where a Temple was erected 
to the God, and the Peſtilence ceas'd. 

The Animals ſacrificed to Æſculapius were the Goat, 
ſome ſay on account of her nurſing him; others, becauſe 
this Creature is unhealthy, as labouring under a perpetual 
Fever. The Dog and the Cock were ſacred to him on ac- 
count of their Fidelity and Vigilance. The Raven was alſo 
devoted to him for its Forecaſt, and being ſkill'd in Divina- 
tion. Authors are not agreed as to his being the Inventor of 
Phyſick, ſome affirming he only perfected that Part, which 
relates to the Regimen of the Sick. | 

Let us now ſeek for the Origin of this Fable. The pub- 
lick Sign or 3 expos'd by the Egyptians in their ou 


(2) From theſe Tablets, or votive Inſcriptions, Hippocrates is ſaid to 
Raye collected his Aphoriſms. 
blies 


blies to warn the People to mark the Depth of the Inunda- 
tion, in order to regulate their Ploughing accordingly, 
was the Figure of a Man with a Dog's Head carrying a Pole 


with Serpents twiſted round it, to which they gave the 


Names of Anubis ( 3), Tahant (4), and Æſculapius ( 5 5 
Proceſs of Time they made uſe of this Repreſentation, for a 
real King who by the Study of Phyſick ſought the Preſerva- 


tion of his Subjects. Thus the Dog and the Serpent became 


the Characteriſticks of Æſculapius amongſt the Romans and 
Greeks, who were entirely Strangers to the original Meaning 
of theſe Hieroglyphicks. 

A.ſculapius had by his Wife Epione two Sons, Kat and 
Podalirius, both ſkill'd in Surgery, and who are mention'd 
by Homer as preſent at the Siege of Troy, and were very ſer- 
viceable to the Greeks. He had alſo two Daughters call'd 
Hygiæa and Jaſo. 

This Deity is repreſented in different Attitudes. At Epi- 
daurus his Statue was of Gold and Ivory (6), ſeated on a 
Throne of the ſame Materials, his Head crown'd with Rays, 
and a long Beard, having a knotty Stick in one Hand, the 
other entwin'd with a Serpent, and a Dog lying at his Feet. 
The Phliaſſans depictur'd him as beardleſs; and the Romans 
crown'd him with Lawrel, to denote his Deſcent from Apollo. 
The Knots in his Staff ſignify the Difficulties that occur in 
the Study of Medicine. 

Phaeton was the Son of Apollo, and the Nymph Chymene. 
Having a Diſpute with Epaphus the Son of Jupiter and Je, 
the latter upbraided him, that he was not really the Son of 
his Father, and that his Mother only made uſe of that Pre- 
tence to cover her Infamy. The Youth fir'd at this Re- 
proach, by his Mother's Advice carried his Complaint to his 


(3) From Hannobeach, which in Pbænician ſignifies the 1 or 
Warner. Anubis. 


(4) The Word Tayant, ſignifies the Dog. 


(5) From Aiſb Man; and Caleph, Dog, comes Æſcaleph the Man-Dog, 
or Æſculapius. 


(6) This Image was the Work of Thraſymedes the Son of Arignotus, a 
Native of Pars. 
| Father 
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830 Fabulus HISTORY 


Father Phebus, who receiv'd him with great Tenderneſs, 


and to allay his Diſquietude, ſwore by Styx to grant what- 
ever he requeſted, as a Mark of his acknowledging him for 
his Son. Phaeton boldly ask'd the Direction of the Solar 
Chariot for one Day. The Father at once griev'd and ſur- 
priz d at the Demand, us'd all Arguments in vain to diſſuade 
him from the Attempt; but being by his Oath reduc'd to 
ſubmit to his Obftinacy, he gave him the Reins, with the 
beſt Directions he could how to uſe them. The Ambition 
of our young Adventurer was too fatal to himſelf. He loft 
his Judgment and Way together, and Jupiter, to prevent 
his ſetting the World on Fire, was oblig'd with his Thun— 
derbolts to hurl him from his Seat into the River Eridanus, 
or Po. His Siſters Phaerhuſa, Lampetia and Phebe lamented 
his Loſs ſo inceſſantly upon the Banks, that the Gods chang'd 
them into Black Poplar Trees, whoſe Juice produces the Elec- 

trum, or Amber. Cycnus King of Liguria, no leſs griev'd for 


his Loſs, was chang'd into a Swar, a Bird which became 


after ſacred to Apollo. This Story makes a very conſiderable 
Figure in Ovid (7), who has out-done himſelf on this Subject. 
A late Author offers an ingenious Conjecture, with Re- 
gard to this Fable (8). Linnen-Cloth was the great Manu- 


facture of Egypr, and the Bleaching of it conſequently of 
great Importance. The Horus, or Image, expos'd for direct- 
ing this, was a Youth with Rays round his Head, and a 
Whip in his Hand, ſeated on an Orb, to which they gave 
the Name of Phaeton (q, and Ben-Climmah (10). Probably 
the Months of May, June, and July, were the three Siſters 
of Phaeton, becauſe during theſe Months they waſhed their 

innen white, of which Cycnus, or the Swan, the Friend of 
Phaeton, is a further Symbol. Now as the Word A/banth 


(7) Ovid Metamorph, Lib. II. in incipio. 

(8) La Pluche Hiſt. de-Cieux. 

(9) From Pha the Month; and Eton Linnen, is made Phaeton; that is 
the Jadi&tion of the Linnen-works. 

(10) Ben-Climmab, the Son of Hot-weather, Hence the Story of 
Phaeton's burning the World, ; 


applied 


terr'd 
it for 
into: 


: in Th 


whol, 


(11) 
for Ble: 
(12) 
(13) 
(14) 
that the 
ſhould | 


(15) 


of 
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applied to theſe Months (11), ſignifies alſo Poplar Trees, it 
gave Riſe to this Metamorphoſis. 

Orpheus was the Son of Phæbus, by the Muſe calliope (12), 
He was born in Thrace, and reſided near Mount Rhodepe, 
where he married Eurydice a Princeſs of that Country, Ariſteus 
a neighbouring Prince who fell in Love with her, attempted 
to ſurprize her; and in her Flight, to eſcape his Violence, 
ſhe was kill'd by the Bite of a Serpent. Her diſconſolate 
Huſband was ſo affected at his Loſs, that he deſcended by 
the Way of Tænarus to Hell, in order to recover her. As 
Muſic and Poetry were to him hereditary Talents, he ex- 
erted them in ſo powerful a Manner, that Pluto and Proſer- 
pine were ſo far touch'd, as to reſtore him his belov'd Con- 
ſort on one Condition, that he ſhould not look back on her, 
till they came to the Light of the World. His impatient 
Fondneſs made him break this Article, and he loſt her for 
ever. Griev'd at her Loſs he retir'd to the Woods and Fo- 
refts, which it is ſaid were ſenſible of his Harmony (13). 
But the Mænades or Bacche, either incens'd at his vowing a 
widow'd Life, or as others ſay, inſtigated by Bacchus, whoſe 
Worſhip he neglected (14), tore him in Pieces, and ſcat- 
ter'd his Limbs about the Fields, which were collected and 
bury'd by the Muſes. His Head and Harp, which were caſt 
into the Hebrus, were carried to Leſbos, and the former in- 
terr'd there. His Harp was tranſported to the Skies, where 
it forms one of the Conſtellations. He himſelf was chang'd 
into a Swan, and left a Son call'd Merhon, who founded 


in Thrace a City of his qwn Name. Ovid has given us this 


whole Story (15), but contrary to his uſual Method, has 


(11) Albaneth, or Lebanoth, fignifies the whitening Fields, or Yards 
for Bleaching. 

(12) Some make him the Son of Oeagrus and Calliope. 

(13) Ov Metam. Lib. XI. in incipio. 

(14) Others ſay by Venus, on account of his deſpiſing her Rites, and 
that the Nymphs, excited by her, tore him in Pieces, in ſtruggling who 
ſhould have him. 

(15) In his Xth and XIth Books. 
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broke the Thread of it, by interſperſing it in different Parts 
of his Work. 

It is certain that Orpheus may be plac'd as the earlieſt Poet 
of Greece, where he firſt introduc'd Aſtronomy, Diwinity, Mu- 
fick and Poetry, all which he had learn'd in Egypt. He wrote 
many Volumes in natural Philoſophy and Antiquities (169. 
of which only a few imperfect Fragments have eſcaped the 
Rage of Time. 
< he could underſtand the Flight and Language of Birds, ſtop 
© the Courſe of Rivers, overcome the Poiſon of Serpents, 
and even penetrate the Thoughts of the Heart 17). 

Let us ſeek the Origin of this Fable once more in Egypr, 
the Mother Country of Fiction. In Fu4y, when the Sun 
enter'd Leo, the Nile overflowed all the Plains. To denote 
the publick Joy at ſeeing the Inundationriſe to its due Height, 


they exhibited an Horus, or Youth playing on the Lyre or 


Siftrum, and ſitting by a tame Lyon. When the Waters did 
not increaſe as they ſhould, this Horus was repreſented 

ſtretch' d on the Back of a Lyon as dead. This Symbol 
they call'd Oreph, or Orpheus (18), to ſignify that Agricul- 
ture was then quite unſeaſonable and dormant. 'The Songs 
they amus'd themſelves with at this dull Seaſon, for Want 
of Exerciſe, were call'd the Hymms of Orpheus, and as Huſ- 
bandry reviv'd immediately after, it gave Riſe to the Fable of 
Orpheus returning from Hell. The 75 5 plac'd near this Horus, 
they call'd Euridyce (19), and as the Greeks took all theſe 
Figures in-the literal and not the Emblematical Senſe, they 
made Eurydice the Wife of Orpheus. 


(16) He wrote a Book of Hymns and Treatiſes on the Generation of the 
Elements; on the Giants War; on the Rape of Proſerpine; on the La- 
bours of Hercules; of Stones; on the Rites and Myſteries of th: 
Egyptians. 

(17) This probably gave Riſe to the Fable of his making Rocks and 
Foreſts move to his Lyre. 

(18) From Oreph, Occiput, or the back Part of the Head. 

(19) From Eri, a Lyon; and Daca, tamed, is formed Eridaca, Eury- 
dice, or the Lyon tamed, . e., the Violence, or Rage of the Inundation 
@VErcome, 

Jamon 


In his Book of Stones he ſays of himſelf, 
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Iinon was the Son of Apollo by Aerie, and attended the 
Argonauts in their Expedition to Colehos, being fam'd for his 
Skill in Augury ; but wandering from his Companions, as 
they occaſionally landed, he was kill'd by a wild Boar. 
Another of the Children of Apollo was Linus, whom he had 
by the Nymph Terpſichore. He was born at Thebes, and emi- 
nent for Learning, if it be true that Thamyris, Orpheus, and 
Hercules, were all his Scholars. Some ſay he was ſlain by 
the latter for ridiculing him; but if Orpheus (as others auf- 
firm) liv'd 100 Vears before Hercules, it is rather probable 
that Linus was the Diſciple of Orpheus. However this be, 
Linus wrote on the Origin of the World, the Courſes of 
the Sun and Moon, and the Production of Animals; but 
of theſe not the leaſt Fragments remain. 

After all, Linus was only an Horus, or Symbol of the Egyp- 
tians, which the Greeks, according to Cuſtom, perſonated. 
At the End of Autumn or Harveſt, the Egyptians fell to their 
Night-work of making Linnen-Cloth (20), and the Figure 
then expos'd was call'd Linus (21), and denoted the fitting 
up or watching during the Night. 

Ariſtæus was the Son of Apollo by Qyrene, a Virgin Nymph, 
who us'd to accompany him in hunting, and whom he firſt 
fell in Love with on ſeeing her encounter a Lyon. He was 
born in Lybia. He receiv'd his Education from the Nymphsy 
who taught him to extract Oil from Olives, and to make 
Honey, Cheeſe and Butter; all which Arts he communi- 
cated to Mankind. On this account he was regarded as a 
rural Deity. From Africa he paſs'd into Sardinia and Sicily, 
from whence he travell'd into Thrace, where Bacchas initiated 
him in his Myſteries. We have already mention'd how his 
Paſſion occaſion'd the Death of Eurydice, to revenge which 
the Wood-Nymphs deſtroy'd his Bee-Hives. Concern'd at 
this Loſs he advis'd with his Father, and was told by the 
Oracle, to ſacrifice Bulls to appeaſe her Shade ; which Coun- 


(20) This was their chief Manufacture. 
(21) Linus, from Lyn, to watch, whence our Word Linnen, that is, the 
Work, for the Time of doing it. 
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84 Fabulous HISTORY 
ſel following, the Bees which iſſued from the Carcaſſes fully 
ſupplied the Damages he had ſuſtain'd (22). He died near 
Mount Hæmus, and was deify'd on account of the Services 
he had done to Mankind by his uſeful Inventions. He was 
alſo honour'd in the Ifle of Coos, for his calling the Ezefian 
Minds to relieve them in an exceſſive Time of Heat. Hero- 
dotus ſays, that he appeared at Cyzicum after his Death, and 


three Hundred and forty Years after, was ſeen in 1taly at 


Metapontum, where he injoin'd the Inhabitants to erect a 
Statue to him near that of Apollo, WHICH on conſulting the 
Oracle, they performed. 

Circe was the Daughter of Phebus by Perſis, the Child of 
Oceanus, and a celebrated Sorcereſs. Her firſt Huſband was 
a King of the Sarmatæ, whom ſhe poiſon'd, for which ſhe 
was expell'd the Kingdom, and fled to a Promontory on the 
Coaſt of Tuſcany, which afterwards took her Name. Here 
ſhe fell in Love with Glaucus, one of the Sea Deities, who 
preferring Scylla to her, ſhe chang'd her into a Sea Monſter. 


| Picus, King of the Latins, her next Favourite, for reject- 


ing her Addreſſes, was metamorphoſed into a Woodpecker. 
The moſt remarkable of Circe's Adventures was with 
Des. This Prince returning from Troy, was caſt away on 
her Coaſt, and his Men, by a Drink ſhe gave them, trans- 
form'd to -Swine and other Beaſts. Uly/es was preſerv'd by 


Mercury, who gave him the Herb Moly, to ſecure him from 


her Inchantments, and inſtructed him when ſhe attempted to 
touch him with her Wand, to draw his Sword, and make 
her ſwear by Styx ſhe would uſe him as a Friend, otherwiſe 
he would kill her. By this Means he procur'd the Liberty 
of his Companions, and continued a Year with Circe, who 
bore him two Children, vis. Agrius and Latinus. Circe had 
a Sepulchre in one of the Iſles call'd Pharmacuſæ near Salamis. 

Circe was no other than the Egyptian 1s, whoſe Horus, or 
attending Image, every Month aſſuming ſome difterent 


(22) Virgil has introduced this Story with great Elegance and Propriety, 
in his IVth — I, 314. 
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Form, as a human Body, with the Heads of a Lyon, Dog, 
Serpent, or Tortoiſe, gave Riſe to the Fable of her chang- 
ing Men by her Inchantments into theſe Animals. Hence 
the Zgyptians gave her the Name of Circe, which ſignifies the 
Enigma, or myſterious Wrapper. 

Apollo had many other Children. Athuſa the Daughter of 
Neptune bore him Elutberus. By Evaane he had Janus: By 


Atria, Miletus, Oaxes and Arabus, who gave his Name to 


Arabia: By Melia he had 1/menius and Tænarus. By Aglaia, 
Theftor ; by Manto, Mopſus; by Anathrippe, Chius ; by Achalide 
he had Delphus, and many others too tedious to enumerate. . 


S HAP. 


Of the Muſes, and Pegaſus, the Graces and the 
| „ en 


HE SE . Goddeſſes, the Muſes, were the 
Daughters of Jupiter and Mnemo/yne, though ſome 
think them born of Cælus. Their Number at firſt was only 
three or four (1), but Homer and Hefiod have fixed it at 
Nine (2), which it has never ſince exceeded. They were 
born on Mount Pieris, and educated by the Nymph Eupheme. 

They had many Appellations common to them all, as 
Pierides from the Place of their Birth. Heliconides from Mount 
Helicon in Bæotia: Parnaſſides, from the Hill of Parnaſſus in 
Phocis : Citherides from Mount Citheron, a Place they much 
frequented : Aonides from Aonia Hippocranides, Agannipides and 
Caſtalides, from different Fountains conſecrated to them, ar 
to which they were Tuppoſed t to reſort. 


(1) Mneme, Aede, Melete, that is 1 Singing and Meditation, to 
which ſome add Thelxiope. 

(2) Some aſſign as a Reaſon for this, that when the Citizens of Sicyon 
directed three ſkilful Statuaries, to make each three Statues of the three 
Mufes, they were all ſo well executed, that they did not-know which to 
chuſe, but erected all the Nine, and that Ilefiod only gave them Names. 
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In general they were the tutelar Goddeſſes of all ſacred 
Feſtivals and Banquets, and the Patroneſſes of all polite and 


uſeful Arts. They ſupported Virtue in Diſtreſs, and pre- 


ſerv'd worthy Actions from Oblivion. Homer calls them the 
Mifrefſes and Correctreſſes of Manners (3). With Regard to 
the Sciences, theſe Siſters had each their particular Province 
or Department, though Poetry ſeem'd more immediatgly 
under their united Protection. 
Calliope (fo call'd from the fweerneſs of her Voice) preſided 
over Rheterick, and was reckon'd the firſt of the Nine Siſters: 
Clio the Second (4), was the Muſe of Hiſtory, and takes 
her Name from her immortalizing the Actions ſhe records. 
Erato (5), was the Patroneſs of elegiac, or amorous Po- 
etry, and the Inventreſs of Dancing. To Thalia (6) be- 
long'd Comedy, and whatever was gay, amiable, and plea- 
fant. Euterpe, (nam'd from her Love of Harmony) had the 
Care of Tragedy. | | 
Melpomene, (ſo ſtyl'd from the Dignity and Excellency of 
her Song) was the Guardian ' Muſe of Lyric and Epic 


Poetry (7). 
Terpſichore was the Protectreſs of Muſick, particularly the 


Flute {8). : The Chorus of the antient Drama was her 


Province, to which ſome add Logick. 
To Pohyhymnia (q) belong'd that Harmony of Voice and 


Geſture, which gives a Perfection to Oratory and Poetry, | 


and which flows from juſt Sentiments and a good Memory. 
Urania was the Muſe whoſe Care extended to all divine or 


celeſtial Subjects, ſuch as the Hymns in Praiſe of the Gods, 


_ (3) Hence of old Bards and Poets were in ſuch high Eſteem, that when 
Agamemnon went to the Siege of Troy, he left one with Clytemneſtra, to 


keep her faithful, and Egiſthus could not corrupt Her, till he had deſtroy d 


this Counſellor, 

. (4) From Kal., Glory (5), from #295, Love (6), from d, to 
flouriſh or revive (7), from A he e, to make a Concert or Symphony 
(8), TS hn Teig og, to delight in Choruſes. | | 

9) From xe, and jviin, a great Memory, 


The 


(10 


antien 
(12 
which 
13. 
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the Motions of the heavenly Bodies, and whatever regarded 


Philoſophy or Aſtronomy (10). 

The Muſes, though ſaid to be Virgins, were no Enemies to 
Love (11). We have already taken Notice of Calliope and 
Terpfichore yielding to the Addreſſes of Apollo. If their Com- 
plaiſance was ſolely owing to the Reſentment of Venus, who 
inſpir'd the Flames of Love, to revenge the Death of her 


Favourite Adonis; it muſt be own'd that the Mu/es have 


ſince been ſufficiently devoted to her Service. 

The Muſes were themſelves not wholly free from Revenge, 
as appears in the Story of Thamyris, This Perſon was the 
Son of Philammon, and the Nymph Agriopa, and born at 
Oderſæ, once a famous City of Thrace. He became ſo excel- 
lent a Proficient in Muſick, that he had the Courage, or 
Vanity to contend (12) with the Muſes ; but being over- 
come, they not only puniſhed him with the Loſs of Sight 


and Memory, but caus'd Jupiter to caſt him into Hell, to ex- 
piate his Impiety. 


The Muſes were repreſented crown'd with W or 
Wreaths of Palm, each holding ſome Inſtrument or Token 
of the Science, or Art over which ſhe preſided, They were 


depictur'd as young, and the Bird ſacred to them was the 


Swan (13). 

To trace the Origin of theſe fabulous Deities, it is neceſ- 
fary to obſerve, that the Nine ///es or emblematical Figures, 
which were exhibited amongſt the Egyptians, to denote the 
Nine Months, during which that Country was free'd from 
the Inundation, had each ſome Inſtrument, or Symbol pe- 
culiar to the Buſineſs of the Months, as a Pair of Compaſles, 
a Flute, a Maſk, a Trumpet, &c. All theſe Images were 
purely hieroglyphical, to point out to the People what they 


(10) From 2cav©», Heaven. 


(11) The Virginity or Chaſtity of the Muſes, is a Point diſputed by the 


antient Writers, though the Majority inclines in their Favour. 


(12) Thamyris wrote a Poem on the Wars of the Gods with the Titans, 


which exceeded every Thing that had appear d of the Kind before, 
(13) Perhaps becauſe it was confecrated to their Maſter Apollo. 


were 
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were to do, and to aſcertain their Uſe, they were call'd the 
Nine Muſes (14). The Greeks, who adopted this Groupe of 
Emblems, as ſo many real Divinities, took Care to give 
each a particular Name, ſuited to the Inſtruments they 
bore, and which threw a new Diſguiſe over the Truth. 


The Graces properly are Attendants of the Muſes, though 


they are often plac'd in the Train of Venus (15). Some 
make them the Daughters of Jupiter and Eurynome, others of 
Bacchus and Venus. They were Three, Aglaia, Thalia and 
Euphroſyne, Names relative to their Nature (16). The 
Lacedemonians and Athenians knew but two, to whom they 
gave different Appellations (17). Eteocles, King of the 
Orchomenians, was the firſt who erected a Temple to them. 
Pegaſus was a winged Horſe produced by the Blood which 
fell from Medu/a's Head, when ſhe was kill'd by Perſeus. He 
flew to Mount Helicon, the Seat of the Muſes, where, with a 
Stroke of his Hoof, he open'd a Fountain call'd — 
or the Hor/es Spring (18). 

The unravelling theſe Figures, will convince us how juſtly 
they belong to this Article, as they compleat its Illuſtration. 
Near the Nine {{/es, which betoken'd the dry Seaſon, were 
plac'd three others repreſenting the three Months of Inunda- 
tion, and were drawn ſometimes ſwath'd, as incapable of 
uſing their Hands and Feet. Theſe were call'd Charitcut 
(19), or the Divorce. The Reſemblance of this Word to 


(14) From the Word Moſe, that is, ſav'd or diſengag*d from the Wa- 
ters; whence the Name of Moſes given to the Hebrew Lawgiver, ſo near 
did the Phenician and Egyptian Languages agree, though the Difference of 
Pronunciation made them two diſtin& Tongues. 

(15) I chuſe to place them here on account of the Explanation of the 
Fable under one View. 

(16) Aglaia, or Honeſty, to ſhew that Benefits ſhould be beſtow'd 
freely : Thalia, or flouriſhing, to denote that the Senſe of Kindneſs ought 


never to die; and Eupbroſyne, or chearfulneſs, to ſignify that Favours 


ſhould be conferr'd and receiv d with mutual Pleaſure. 

(17) The Spartan Graces were Clito and Pbaena; thoſe of Aebens, Auro 
and Hegemo. 

(18) Fons Caballinus. See Perſius, Satyr I. 

(19) From Cbarat, to divide, comes Charitoat the Separation of 
Commerce, 


the 
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the Greet Charizes, which ſignifies Thankſgivings or Favours, | 


gave Riſe to the Fable of the Graces, or three Goddeſſes pre- 
ſiding over Benefits and outward Charms. | | 


Yet, as during the Inundation, all Parts could not be fo 
fully ſupply'd, but that ſome Commerce was neceſſary, they 
had recourſe to ſmall Barks, to fail from one City to the 
other, Now the emblematical Figure of a Ship or Veſſel» 
in Egypt and Phenicia, was a winged Horſe (20), by which 
Name the Inhabitants of Cadiz, a Phenician Colony, call'd 
their Veſſels. Now if the Mu/es and Graces are the Goddeſſes 
which preſide over Arts and Gratitude, this Emblem be- 
comes unintelligible. But if we take the Nine Muſes for the 
Months of Action and Induſtry, and the Three Graces for 
the three Months of Inundation and Reſt, the winged Horſe, 
or Boat with Sails, is a true Picture of the End of Navi- 
gation, and the Return of rural Toils. To this Figure the 
Egyptians gave the Name of Pegaſus (21), expreſſive of its 
true Meaning. All theſe Images tranſplanted to Greece, be- 
came the Source of endleſs Confuſion and Fable. 

By the Latin and Greet Poets, the Graces are repreſented 
as beautiful young Virgins, naked, or- but very ſlightly 
cloath'd (22), and having Wings on their Feet. They are 
alſo join'd Hand in Hand, to denote their Unity. 

The Syrens were the Daughters of Achelous. Their lower 
Parts were like Fiſhes, and their upper like Women; but 
they were ſo ſkill'd in Muſick, that they inſnar'd all who 
heard them to Deſtruction. Preſuming to contend with the 
Muſes they were vanquiſh'd, and ſtripp'd at once of their 
Feathers and Voices, as a Puniſhment for their Folly. 

The Egyptians ſometimes repreſented the three Months of 
Inundation by 7f/es, or Figures half Female and half Fiſh, 


(20) Strabo Geograph. Lib. II. p. 99. Edit. Reg. Paris. . 
(2 1) From Pag to ceaſe, and Sus a Ship, Pegaſus, or the Ceſſation of 
Navigation. | g 
(22) Solutis Gratiæ Zonis. Ode xxx. 5. 
Junctæque Nymphis Gratie decentes 
Alterno terram guatiunt Pede. Horace, Lib. I. Ode iv. 5. ; 
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to denote to the Inhabitants their living in the Midft of the 
Waters. One of theſe Images bore in her Hand the Siftrum, 
or Egyptian Lyre, to ſhew the general Joy at the Floods ar- 
riving to its due Height, which was the Aſſurance of a ſuc- 
ceeding Year of Plenty. To theſe Symbols they gave the 
Name of Syrens (23), expreſlive of their real Meaning. The 
Phenicians, who carried them into Greece, repreſented them 
as real Perſons, and the Greeks and Romans had too ſtrong a 


Taſte for the Fabulous, not to embelliſh the Story (24). 


(23) From Shur a Hymn; and ranas to ſing. 
(24) Hence our imaginary Form of the Mermaid. 


C HAP. XXXII: 


Of Diana, Luna, or Hecate. | 
| and 
AVING treated of the God of Wit and Harmony, of 
with his Offspring and Train, let us now come to ing 


his Twin Siſter Diana, the Goddeſs of Chaſtity, and the _ Ge 
Daughter of Jupitir and Latona. Her Father, at her Requeſt, She 


granted her perpetual Virginity, beſtow'd on her a Bow and laid 
Arrows, appointed her Queen of the Woods and Forreſts and 
(1), and aſſign'd her a Guard of Nymphs to attend her (2). Vir 
She became the Patronneſs of Hunting thus; Britomartis a kill 
Huntreſs-Nymph, being one Day entangled in her own her 
Nets, white the wild Boar was approaching her, vow'd a her 
Temple to Diana, and fo was preſerv'd. Hence Diana had con 
the Name of Didynna. Others relate the Story differently, the 
and ſay that Britomartis, whom Diana favour'd on account of W Afli 
her Paſſion for the Chaſe, flying from Minos her Lover, fell MW Th 
into the Sea, and was by her made a Goddeſs. ſor 

The Adventures of Diana make a pretty conſiderable Figure MW thre 
in poetical Hiſtory, and ſerve to ſhew that the Virtue of this cont 

(1) Montinm Cuſtos nemorumqgue Virgo. Horat, Lib. III. | (3) 


(2) Sixty Nymphs, call'd Oceaninæ, and twenty of the Aſiæ. 


Goddeſs, 
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Goddeſs, if inviolable, was alſo very ſevere. Acæen experi- 
enc'd this Truth to his Coſt. He was a young Prince, the 
Son of 4riftxus and Autonoe, the Daughter of Cadmus, King of 
Thebes. As he was paſſionately fond of the Sport, he had the 
Misfortune one Day to diſcover Diana, bathing with her 
Nymphs. The Goddeſs, incens'd at the Intruſion, chang'd 
him into a Stag; fo that his own Dogs, miſtaking him for 
their Game, purſued and tore him in Pieces. Ovid has 
wrought up this Scene with great Art and Imagination (39. 

The Truth of this Fable is ſaid to be as follows: Adtæon 
was a Man of Arcadia, a great Lover of Dogs and Hunting, 
and by keeping many Dogs, and ſpending his Time in 
Hunting on the Mountains, he entirely neglected his dome- 
tic Affairs, and being brought to Ruin, was generally call'd 
the wretched 44202, who was devour'd by his own Dogs. 

Melzager was another unhappy Victim of her Reſentment, 
and the more ſo as his Puniſhment was owing to no Crime 
of his own. Oeneus, his Father, King of Atolia, in offer- 
ing Sacrifices to the rural Deities, had forgot Diana. The 
Goddeſs was not of a Character to put up ſuch a Neglect. 


She ſent a huge wild Boar into the Fields of Caledor, who 


laid every Thing waſte before him. Meleager, with Theſcus 
and the Virgin Atalanta, undertook to encounter it. The 
Virgin gave the Monſter the firſt Wound, and Meleager who 
kill'd it, preſented her the Skin, which his Uncles took from 
her, for which he ſlew them. Alibæa his Mother, hearing 
her two Brothers had periſh'd in this Quarrel, took an un- 
common Revenge. She remember'd at the Birth. of her Son 
the Fates had thrown a Billet into the Chamber, with an 


Aſſurance the Boy would live, as that remain'd unconſumed. 


The Mother had till now carefully ſav'd a Pledge on which 
ſo much depended ; but inſpir'd by her preſent Fury ſhe 


threw it in the Flames, and Meleager inſtantly ſeiz d with a 


conſuming Diſeaſe expir'd, as ſoon as it was burnt. His 


(3) Ovid, Lib, III, 131. a 1 
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Siſters, who exceſſively mourn'd his Death, were turn d into 
Hen-Turkies. Ovid has not forgot to embelliſh his Collection 
with this Story (4). 

Others relate the Story of Meleager thus: Mags had, to 
avenge herſelf of Oeneus, rais d a War between the Curetes 
and tolianss Meleager, who fought at the Head of his 
Father's Troops, had always the Advantage, till killing 
two of his Mother's Brothers, his Mother Althæa loaded 
him with ſuch Imprecations, that he retir*'d from the Field. 
The Curetes upon this advanc'd, and attack'd the Capital of 
LEtolia. 
Foe; in vain his Mother forgives and intreats him. He is 
inflexible till Cleopatra his Wife falls at his Feet, and repre- 
ſents their mutual Danger. "Fouch'd at this, he calls for his 
Armour, iſſues to the Fight, and repels the Enemy. 

Nor was Diana leſs rigorous to her own Sex. Cbione the 


Daughter of Dædalion, being careſs'd both by Apollo and 


Mercury, bore two Twins, Philammon the Son of Apollo. a 
famous Muſician, and Autolycus the Son of Mercury, a ſkill- 
ful Juggler or Cheat. The Mother was fo imprudent to 
boaſt of her Shame, andprefer the Honour of being Miſtreſs 


to two Deities, to the Modeſty of Diana, which ſhe aſcrib'd 


to her Want of Beauty: For this the Goddeſs pierc'd her 
Tongue with an Arrow, and depriv'd her of the Power of 
future Boaſting or Calumny, 

The River Alpheus fell violently enamour'd of Diana, and 
having no Hopes of Succeſs, had recourſe to Force. The 
Goddeſs fled to the Letrini, where ſhe amus'd herſelf with 
Dancing, and with ſome Art ſo diſguis'd herſelf and her 
Nymphs, that Alpheus no longer knew them. For this, 
theſe People erected a Temple to her. ; 

During the Chaſe one Day, Diaza accidentally ſhot 
Chenchrius, Son of the Nymph Pryene, who bewail'd him fo 
much that ſhe was turn'd into a Fountain. 


4) Ovid, Lib. VIII, 261, 


Diana 


In vain Oeneus preſſes his Son to arm and repel the 
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Diana had a great Variety of Names, ſhe was call'd Cynthia 
and Delia, from the Place of her Birth ; Artemis, on account 


of her Honour and Modeſty. By the Arcadians ſhe was 
nam'd Orrhefia ; and by the Spartans, Ortbia. Her Temples 


were many, both in Greece and [taly ; but the moſt conſide- 


rable was at Epheſus, where ſhe was held in the higheſt Ve- 
neration. The Plan of this magnificent Edifice was laid 
by Ctefiphon, and the Structure of it employ'd for 220 Years, 
the ableſt Architects and Statuaries in the World. It 
was ſet on Fire by Ereftratus on the Day that Alexander the 
Great came into the World ; but was ſoon rebuilt with 
equal Splendor under Dinocrates, who alſo built the City of 


Alexandria, 

The Sacrifices offer'd to Diana were the firſt Fruits of the 
Earth, Oxen, Rams, and white Hinds ; human Victims 
were ſometimes devoted to her in Greece, as we find in the 
Caſe of Iphigenia. Her Feſtival was on the Ides of Kabul, 
after which Time all Hunting was prohibited. 

Diana was repreſented of a Stature beyond the common, 
her Hair diſhevell'd, a Bow in her Hand, and a Quiver at 
her Back, a Deer- Skin faſten'd to her Breaſt, and her Purple 
Robe tuck d up at the Knees with Gold Buckles or Claſps, 
and attended by Nymphs in a Hunting-Dreſs with Nets 
and Hounds, 

Diana was alſo calPd Dea Triformis, or Tergemina, on ac- 
count of her Triple CharaQter of Luna in Heaven, Diana 
on Earth, and Hecate in the infernal Regions, though the 
Actions of the firſt and laſt, are aſcrib'd to her under the 
ſecond Name (5). 

Luna was thought the Daughter of Hula and Theia. 
The Egyptians worſhipp'd this Deity both as Male and Fe- 
male, the Men ſacrificing to it as Luna, the Women as 
Lunus, and each Sex on theſe Occaſions aſſuming the Dreſs 
of the other. Indeed this Goddefs was no other than the 
Venus Urania, or Czleſtis of the Afjrians, whoſe Worſhip 


(5) Heſiod makes Tuna, Diana, and Hecate three diſtinct Goddeſſes. 
| and 
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and Rites the Phenicians introduced into Greece. Under this 


Character Diana was alſo call'd Luciza, (a Name ſhe held in 
common with Juno) and had the Protection of Women in 

Labour (6), though ſome make Lacina a diſtinct Goddeſs 
from either (7). By this Name ſhe was ador'd by the r 
nenſes and Eleans. 

If Diana was ſo rigid in Point of Chaſtity on Earth, her 
Virtue grew a little more relax'd when ſhe got to the Skies. 
She bore Jupiter a Daughter here, call'd Erſa, or the Dex, 
and Par, who was not the moſt pleaſing of the Gods, de- 


ceiv'd her in the Shape of a white Ram. But her moſt ce. 


lebrated Amour was with Endymion (8) the Son of Atbliun 
and Grandſon of Fupiter, who took him up into Heaven, 
where he had the Inſolence to ſollicit Juno, for which he 
was Caſt into a profound Sleep. Luna had the Kindneſs to 
conceal him in a Cave of Mount Latmos in Caria, where ſhe 
had Fifty Daughters by him, and a Son call'd telus, after 
which he was again exalted to the Skies, 

The Fable of Endymion had its Origin in Egypt. Theſe 
People in the Neomenia or Feaſt, in which they celebrated 
the antient State of Mankind, choſe a Grove, or ſome re- 
tir'd ſhady Grotto, where they plac'd an Js with her Creſ- 
cent or Moon, and by her Side an Horus aſleep, to denote 
the Security and Repoſe which Mankind then enjoy'd. This 
Figure they call'd Endymion (9), and theſe Symbolical Fi- 


gures, like the reſt, degenerated into Idolatry, and became 


the Materials for fabulous Hiſtory. 
As the Moon, Diana, was repreſented in a Silver Chariot 
drawn by white Hinds with Gold Harneſs, which ſome 


(6) It is ſaid ſhe aſſiſted Latona her Mother at the Birth of Apollo; but 
was ſo terrify' d at the Pains, that ſhe vow*'d perpetual Virginity. 

(7) Some make Lucina the Daughter of Jupiter and Juno, and born in 
Crete. 

(3) Others affirm, that Endymion was a King of Elis, much given to 
Aſtronomy and Lunar Obſervations, for which he was ſaid to be in Love 
with the Moon, and careſs'd by her. 

(9) From En, a Grotto or Fountain; and Dimion 1 e 18 
made Endimion, or the Grotto of the Repreſentation. 

PI | change 


change to Mules, becauſe that Animal is barren (16). Some 
make her Conductors a white and black Horſe (11); others 
Oxen, on account of the lunar Horns. 

Hecate was the Daughter of Fupiter and e As to the 
Origin of the Name there is ſome Variation (12). She was 
the Goddeſs of the infernal Regions, and on that Account 
is often confounded with Pro/erpine. She preſided over Streets 


and Highways; for which cauſe ſhe was call'd Trivia, as 


alſo Propylæa, becauſe the Doors of Houſes were under her 
Protection (13). The Apellation of Brimo was given her, 
on account of her dreadful Shrieks, when Mars, Apolls and 
Mercury, meeting her in the Woods attempted to raviſh her. 
She was alſo famous for Botany, eſpecially in diſcovering 
baneful and poiſonous Herbs and Roots; as alſo for her Skill 
in Enchantments and magical Arts, in the Practice of which 
her Name was conſtantly invok'd (14). Hefiod has given 

2 very pompous Deſcription of the Extent of her Power 
{15). She was ſtyl'd in Egypt, Bubaſtis. | 

As Hecate, Diana was repreſented of an exceſſive Height, 
her Head cover'd with frightful Snakes, and her Feet of a 
Serpentine Form, and furrounded with Dogs, an Animal 
facred to her, and under whoſe Form ſhe was ſometimes 
repreſented. She was alſo efteem'd the Goddeſs of inevi- 
table Fate. | 


If we have recourſe to the Egyptian Key, we ſhall find this 
threefold Goddeſs only Is under different Forms and Names, 
and the ſame Symbol with the Juno and Cybele we have ao 


(10) To expreſs that the Moon had no Light of her own, but what ſhe 
borrow*d from the Sun. 


(11) To exprefs the Wane and Full of the Moon. | 
(12) Either from van at a Diſtance, becauſe the Moon 4 her 


Rays afar off; or from «70» a Hundred, becauſe a Hecatomb was the 
uſual Victim. 
(13) At every New Moon the Athenians made a Supper for her in the 
open Street, which in the Night was eaten by the poor People. 
(14) So Dido in Virgil, calls on 
Tergeminam Hecaten, tria Virginis ora Diane. ZEneid IV. 
(15) Theogony, I. 411. 
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o6 Fabulous HISTORY 
ready treated of. The Greet Sculptors had too good a Taſte 
to endure the Heads of the Bull or Goat on their Deities, 
which they borrow'd from that Country. They therefore 
alter d theſe hieroglyphical Figures to their own Mode; 


but took Care to preſerve the Attributes, by diſpoſing them 


in a more elegant Manner. The Lunar % amongſt the 
Egyptians was call'd Hecate, or (16) Achete, and by the Syrians 
Achot. The latter alſo ſtyl'd her Deis or Deione (17), and 
Demeter. Iſis at the firſt Inſtitution had a Relation to the 
Earth, and mark'd out its Productions. The Creſcent and 
Full Moon over her Head at the Neomoniæ, made her miſ- 


taken for that Planet, and the Time of the Interlunia, dur- 


ing which ſhe remain' d inviſible, ſhe was ſuppos'd to take a 
Turn to the inviſible World, and ſo got the Name of Hecate. 
Thus the tripartite Goddeſs aroſe. The Meaning of the 
antient Symbols was confounded and forgot, and a ſenſeleſs 
Jargon of Fable and Superſtition introduced in its Place, 
a Point which can never be too exactly attended to on this 
Occaſion. 


(16) Acbate, the only or excellent, or Achot (in the Syriac) the Siſter. 
(17) Deio or Deione, from Dei, Sufficiency ; or Demeter, from Dei 
and Matar, Rain, i. e. Plenty of Rain. | 


C HAP. XXXII.L 
Of MERCURY. 


ASS we now to a Deity neither famous for his Truth 

4 or Honeſty, though he makes no inconſiderable Figure 
in the celeſtial Catalogue, Mercury was the Son of Jupiter 
and Maia, Daughter of Atlas, and born on Mount Glline in 
Arcadia. He was ſuckled by Juno, ſome of whoſe- Milk 
falling paſt his Mouth on the Heavens produced the Galaæy. 
He began to diſplay early his Talent for Theft, as we have 
obſerv'd under the Article of Apollo. Being careſs'd, when 
an Infant in Vulcan's Arms, he ſtole away his Tools. The 
| ſame 
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ſame Day he defeated Cupid at Wreſtling, and while Yenus 


prais'd him after his Victory, he found Means to convey 
away her Cefus. He pilfer'd Jupiter's Sceptre, and had done 
the ſame Thing by his Thunderbolts, but they were too hot 
for his Fingers. He ſerv'd Battus a very ſlippery Trick. 


This Man ſaw him ſtealing King Admetus's Cows from 


Apollo his Herdſman. To bribe him to ſilence he gave him 


a fine Cow, and the Clown promis'd to keep it Secret. 
Mercury to try him, aſſum'd another Shape, and offering a 
higher Reward, the Fellow told all he knew, on which (1) 


the God turn'd him into a Touch-Stone. 


Mercury had ſeveral Appellations. He was call'd Hermes 


(2) and Ollenius. Nor were his Employments leſs various. 
He was the Cupbearer of Fupiter *till Ganymede took his 


Place. He was the Meſſenger of the Gods, and the tute- 
lar God of Roads and Croſs- Ways (3) the Inventor of 
Weights and Meaſures, and the Guardian of all Merchan- 


dize and Commerce, though this Office ſeems but ill to agree 
with the Actions aſcrib'd to him. He was in a peculiar 
Manner the Protector of Learning, being the firſt Diſco- 
verer of Letters, and the God of Rhetorick and Oratory. 
He was alſo famous for his Skill in Muſick, and ſo eloquent, 
that he was not only the Arbitrator in all Quarrels amongſt 
the. Gods, and in all Leagues and nn rbb. 
Regard was paid (4) to him. 

Together with Tellus and. Pluto, Shaken was invok'd 
amongſt the terreſtrial Gods. In Conjunction with Hercules 
he preſided over Wreſtling and the Gymnaſtick Exerciſes, 


f (1) Ovid has given a fins Deſcription of this Incident. Mite: Lib, 
J. 680. 

(2) Egęune, the Interpreter, becauſe he imparted the Mind' of the 
Gods to Men, 

(3) Where the Greeks and Romans plac*d FTI, Figures, call'd Hermæ, 
irom him, being of Marble or Braſs, with the Head of a Mercury, but 
downwards of a Square Figure. 

(4) As the Feciales, or Prieſts of Mars proclaim'd War; ſo the Ca- 
duceatores, or Prieſts of Mercury, were employ;d.in all Embaſſies and 
Treaties of Peace, | 
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to ſhew that Addreſs on theſe Occaſions ſhould always be 


join'd to Force, He was alſo believed to preſide over 
Dreams though Morpheus claims a Share with him in this 
Department. 

Annually in the Middle of May a Feſtival was celebrated 
to his Honour at Rome, by the Merchants and Traders who 


ſacrificed a Sow to him, intreating he would proſper their 


Buſineſs, and forgive their Frauds. In all Sacrifices offer'd 
to him the Tongues of the Victims were burnt, which Cuſ- 


tom was borrow'd from the Megarenſes, Perſons who eſ- 


cap'd imminent Danger ſacrificed to him a Calf with Milk 
and Honey. 

The moſt remarkable Office of Mercury, was to attend dy- 
ing Men, to unlooſe their Souls from their Bodies, and con- 
duct them to the infernal Realms, and when they had com- 


pleated their Time in the Elyſian Fields, to re- conduct them 


to Life, and reinſtate them in new Bodies (5). 

His moſt magnificent Temple was on Mount Ollene in 
Arcadia, the Place of his Birth. A Purſe was uſually hung 
at his Statue, to ſhow he was the God of Profit or Gain. In 
antient Medals and Gems he bears the ſame Emblem in his 
Hand. The Animals facred to him were the Dog, the Goat 
and the Cock. 

By his Siſter Venus he had a Son calPd Hermaphraditas, a 
great Hunter; a Wood Nymph call'd Salmacis, fell in Love 
with him, but had the Mortification to be repuls'd. Upon 
this, inflamed by her Paſſion, ſhe watch'd near a Fountain 
where he us'd to bathe, and when ſhe ſaw him naked in the 
Water, ruſh'd to embrace him, but the Youth ſtill avoiding 
her, ſhe pray'd the Gods their Bodies might become one, 
which was immediately granted ; and what was yet more 
wonderful, the Fountain retain'd the Virtue of making all 
thoſe Hermaphrodites who us'd its Waters (6). 

A late Author gives this Story another Turn. He ſays 


(5) Virgil, An. IV. 238. 
(6) See Ovid's Deſcription of this Adventure. Metam. Book IV. 


the 


the Fountain Salmacis (7) being inclos'd with high Walls, 
very indecent Scenes paſs d there; but that a certain Greek of 
that Colony building an Inn there for the Entertainment of 
Strangers, the Barbarians, who reſorted to it, by their Inter- 
courſe with the Greeks, became ſoften'd and civiliz'd ; 
which gave Riſe to the Fable of their changing their Sex. 

Mercury had other Children, particularly Pan, Dolops, 
Echion, Caicus, Erix, Bunus, Phares, and the Lares, with ſe- 
veral others. 

If we have Recourſe to the Egyptian Mythology, we ſhall 
preſently ſee that the Mercury of the Greeks and Romans had 
his Original in this Country. The Anubis or Tayaut, the 


Symbol of the Dog-Star, which uſher'd in their annual In- 


undation, was depictur'd with a full Purſe in his Hand. 
This Horus or Symbol they term'd Marcolet (8). In the other 
Hand they plac'd the Pole croſſed, which denoted the riſing 
of the Waters, the Serpent entwin'd round it, which ſigni- 
ty'd Security. This Staff was terminated with little Wings, 
the Token or Hieroglyphic of the Eteſan Winds, which 
regulated the Waters. All the myſtick Truths conceal'd 
under this Figure were ſoon forgot. Anubis, like the other 
Horus, became realiz'd into a God, and took the Name of 
Hannobeach (9), or the Orator. His Wand and Geſture help'd 
on the Metamorphoſis, and he was at once the Deity of Elo- 
quence and Arts, and the Meflenger of the Gods. His 
Caduceus aſſum'd the Name (10) from the Sanctity and Vir- 
tues aſcrib'd to it. The Riſing of the Dog-Star, or Sirius 
before Dawn, being an Obſervation of the laſt Importance 
in Egypt, to denote it they plac'd 'a Cock by the Side of 
Anubis, and the Purſe in his Hand, and the Goat at his Feet, 

(7) In Caria, near the City of Halicarnaſſus. | 

($) From Racal, to trade or defraud, comes Marcolet, Merchandize. 
The Re-union of theſe Senſes, gives Mercury the Right of Cheating as, 
well as Dealing. 

Callidum guicguid placuit jocoſo 
Condere Furto, Book I. Ode 10. 


(9) Hannobeach. See Iſaiah lvi. 10. 
0 10) From Cadoſb, holy or eſe 
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100 Fabulous HISTORY 
which ſhew'd the Sale of their Summer and Autumn Produc 
tions, till the Sun enter'd the Sign of Capricorn. 

Mercury is deſcrib'd by the Greek and Latin Poets, as a fair 
beardleſs Youth, with flaxen Hair, lively blue Eyes, and a 
ſmiling Countenance, having Wings affix'd to his Hat and 
Shoes (11), and his Caduceus extended in his Hand. 

The Hermes Triſmegiſtus of the Egyptians, who was King 
of Thebes, and one of their firſt Philoſophers and Legiſlators, 
ſhould be by no Means confounded with an imaginary Di- 
vinity, to whom he bears not the leaſt Relation. 


(11) Theſe had peculiar Names amongſt the Romans ; his Shoes were 
call'd _ and his Cap, N 


—ẽ— 


C HAP. XXXIV, 
of VENUS, 


HE next Deity that offers, is that powerful Goddeſs 

whoſe Influence is acknowedg'd by Gods and Men. 
Cicer mentions four of this Name (1 ); but the Venus gene- 
rally known is ſhe who is fabled to have ſprung from the 
Froth or Fermentation rais'd by the Genitals of Saturn, when 
cut off by his Son Jupiter, and thrown into the Sea. Hence 
ſhe gain'd the Name of Aphrodite (2). As ſoon as born ſhe 
was laid in a beautiful Conch or Shell, embelliſnh'd with 
Pearl, and by gentle Zephyrs wafted to the Ile of Otbera in 
the AZ gean Sea, from whence ſhe ſail'd to Cyprus, which ſhe 
reach'd in April. Here, as ſoon as ſhe landed, Flowers roſe 
beneath her Feet, the Hours receiv'd her, and braided her 
Hair with golden Fillets, after which ſhe was by them 


waktes to Heaven.. Her Charms appear'd fo attraQtive i in 


(x) The it the Daughter of Cælum, the 2d the Venus Apbrodita, the 
third born of Jupiter and Dione, and the Wife of Vulcan; and the = 
Aſtarte, or the Syrian Venus, the Miſtreſs of Adonis. | 


(2) From 'A®@p3s, Froth, though ſome derive it from again to run 
| Mad, becauſe all Love is Infatuation or F renzy, 187 8 
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the Aſſembly of the Gods, that ſcarce one of them but 
what defir'd her in Marriage. Vulcan, by the Advice of 
Jupiter, put Poppy in her Nectar, and, 1505 intoxicating her, 
gain'd Poſſeſſion, _ 

Few of the Deities have been ſo ny worlhipp'd; 
or under a greater Variety of Names. She was call'd Cyzhe- 
rea, Paphia, Cypria, Erycina, Idalia, Acidalia, from the Places 
where ſhe was in a particular Manner adored. Other Apel. 
lations were given her from her principal Attributes. She 
was ſtyl'd Fiarix (3), to denote her reſiſtleſs Sway over the 


Mind; Amica, from her being propitious to Lovers; Apa® 


turia, from the Deceit and Inconſtancy of her Votaries, 
Riaens, from her Love of Mirth and Laughter (4), Hortenfis, 
from her influencing the Vegetation of Plants and Flowers; 
Marina, from her being born of the Sea; Melanis, from her 
delighting in nocturnal (5) Amours; Meretrix, from the 
Proſtitution of her Votaries ; and Geretrix, from her preſid- 
ing over the Propagation of Mankind. The Epithet of 
Migonitis, was given her from her Power in the Manage- 
ment of Love (6), and that of Murcia and Myrtæa, on ac- 
count of the Myrtle conſecrated to her. She was nam' d 
Verticordia, from her Power of changing the Heart; for 
which Reaſon the Greeks ſtyl'd her Erirepiz, The Spartans 
call'd her Venus Armata, becauſe when beſieg'd by the Me//#= 
zians, their Wives unknown to their Huſbands, rais'd the 
Siege. The Romans alſo term'd her Barbata, becauſe when 
a Diſeaſe had ſeiz'd'the Women, in which they loſt all their 
Hair, on their Prayers to Venus it grew again. A Temple 
was dedicated to her by the Appellation of Catva becauſe, 


1 Under this Character ſhe is repreſented leaning on a Shield, ans 
carrying Victory in her Right Hand, and a Sceptre in her Left, At other 
Times with a Helmet, and the Apple of Paris in her Hand. 

(4) Horace, Lib. I. Ode 2. Sive tu mavis Erycina ridens, ſo Homer calls 
her PrAoppricus, or the Laughter-lowing Queen, 


(5) From fai Ng, black, becauſe Lovers chuſe the Night. 


(6) From Mingus, to mix or mingle; 3 fo Vi irgily , 7 
Fs Mixtg Deo Mulier. 5 10 
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when the Gaul inveſted the Capitol the Women offer'd their 
Hair to make Ropes for the Engines. She had alſo the Epi- 
thet of Cluacina (7), from her Image being erected in the 


Place where the Peace was concl uded between the Romans 
and Sabines. | 


Let us now enquire a little i into me AQtons aſcrib'd to 
this Goddeſs. Her conjugal Behaviour we ſhall ſee under 
the Article of Vulcan, and find it was none of the moſt edi- 
fying. Her Amours were numerous. Not to mention 
Apollo, Neptune, Mars and Mercury, who all boaſted of her Fa. 
vours (8). She had Æneas (9g) by Anebiſes, but her princi- 
pal Favourite was Adonis the Son of Cynaras, King of Cyprus 
and Myrrha, and a Youth of incomparable Beauty, unfortu- 
nately in hunting he was kill'd by a wild Boar. Venus, who 
flew to his Aſſiſtance, receiv'd a Prick in her Foot with a 
Thorn, and the Blood which dropp'd from it produced the 
Damaſk Roſe (10) ; but coming too late to ſave him, ſhe 
changed him into the Flower Anemone, which ſtill retains a 
Crimſon Colour (11). After this ſhe obtain'd of Pro/erpine 
that Adonis ſhould continue fix Months with her on Earth, 
and fix Months remain in the lower Regions. | 

The moſt remarkable Adventure of Yenus was her famous 
Conteſt with Juno and Minerva for Beauty. At the Mar- 
riage of Peleus and Thetis, the Goddeſs Diſcord reſenting her 
not being invited, threw a Golden Apple amongſt the Com- 


_ pany with this Inſcription, Let it be given to the faireſt (12), 


The Competitors for this Prize, were the three Deities 


(7) Winn Cluo to fight, 

(8) By Apollo ſhe had Eleſtryon and five Sons; by Neptune, Eryx, and 
Meligunis a Daughter; by Mars, Timor and Pallor; and by Mercury, 
Hermaphroditus. 

(9) She immortaliz d Aneas, by purifying and anointing his Body with 
Ambrofial Eſſence, and the Romans deify'd him by the Name of Indiges. 
We have ſeveral antient Inſcriptions, Deo Indigeti. 

(10) Ovid, Lib. X. 505. — 

(11) Some mythologize this Story, to ſignify by Adonis the Sun, who, 
during the Summer Signs, reſides with Venus on the Earth, and during the 
Winter with Proſer pine. The wild Boar which kill' d him i is the Cold. 

(12) Detar Pulcbriori. i 


. 
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above-mentioned. Jupiter referr'd them to Paris youngeſt 
Son to Priamus, King of Troy, who then kept his Father's 
Flocks on Mount 14a. Before him the Goddeſſes appear'd, 
as moſt ſay, naked. Juno offer d him Empire or Power; 
Minerva, Wiſdom ; and Venus endeavour'd to bribe him with 
the Promiſe of the Faire Woman in the World, Fatally for 
himſelf and Family, the Shepherd was more ſuſceptible of 
Love, than of Ambition or Virtue, and decided the Point in 
Favour of Yenus. The Goddeſs rewarded him with Helen 
(13), whom he carry'd off from her Huſband Menelaus, 
King of Sparta, and the Rape gave Riſe to that formidable 
Aſſociation of the Greek Princes, which ended in the Deſtruc- 
tion of his Family, and the Ruin of Trey. 

. Venus, however propitious ſhe was to Lovers, was very 
ſevere to ſuch as offended her. She changed the Women of 
Amathus in Cyprus, into Oxen for their Cruelty: The Pro- 
petides, who deny'd her Divinity, grew ſo ſhameleſsly im- 
pudent, that they were: ſaid' to be harden'd into Stones (14). 
Hippomenes and Atalanta, were another Inſtance of her Re- 
ſentment; for after ſhe had aſſiſted him to gain the Virgin, 
on their Neglect to-piy her the due Offerings, ſhe infatuated 
them ſo, that they lay together in the Temple of Cybele, 


who, for that Profanation, turn'd them into Lions (15). 


Nor was ſhe leſs favourable to her Votaries. - Pygmalion; 
a famous Statuary, from a Notion of the Inconveniencies of 
Marriage, reſolv'd to live ſingle. He had however form'd a 
beautiful Image of a Virgin in Ivory, with which he fell ſo 
deeply enamour'd, that he treated it as a real Miſtreſs, and 
continually ſollicited Venus, by Prayers and Sacrifices, to ani- 
mate his beloved Statue. His Wiſhes were granted, and by 
this enliven'd Beauty he had a Son call'd Paphos, who gave 
his Name to the City of Paphos in Cyprus (16). 


(13) Such Helen was, and who can blame the Boy, 


Who in ſo bright a Flame conſum' d bis Troy? Waller, 
(14) See Ovid, Lib. X. I. 238. 


(15) See the Article of Cybele, and Ovid Lib. X. 560, 
(16) Ovid, Lib, X, 245 
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ian — Fabilus HISTORY 
A Goddeſs ſo univerſally own'd and ador'd could not fail 
of ' Temples. That of © Paphos in Cyprus was the Principal. 
In that of Nome dedicated to her by the Title of Venus Libitina, 


were ſold all Things neceſſary for Funerals. She had alſo a 
magnificent Shrine built for her by her Son Aneas, on 


Mount Eryx in Sicily. The Sacrifices uſually offer'd to her 
were white Goats and Swine, with Libations of Vine, Mili 


and Honey. The Victims were crown'd with Flowers or 


Wreaths of Myrtle. The Birds ſacred to her were the 
Swan, the Dove, and the Sparrow, ' © 


nber be Sous! Tania ef Pupelerts the Goldah of 


Wandel and effeminate Love; but the Antients had another 
Venus, whom they ſtyPd Urania and Celeftis, (who was indeed. 
no other than the Syrian Afarte) and to whom they aſcrib'd 
no Attributes, but ſuch as were ſtrictly chaſte and virtuous. 
Of this Deity they admitted no corporeal Reſemblance, but 
ſhe was repreſented by the Form of a Globe ending coni- 
cally ( 17), and only pureFire was burnt on her Altars. Her 
Sacrifices were call'd Nepbalia, on account of their Sobriety, 
only Honey and Wine being offer'd; but no Animal Vic- 
tims except the Heifer, nor was the Wood of Figs, Vines or 
Mulberries ſuffer'd to be us d in them: ' 

This Diſtinction of two Venuſes, the Chaſte * the "i 
pure one, leads us to the true Explication ef the Fable. In 
the different Attributes of the Egyptian 1s, we ſee theſe con- 
tradictory Characters explain'd. The fs crown'd with the 
Creſcent Star of ſome of the Zodiacal Signs, is the celeſtial 
Venus. The /s with the Terreſtrial Symbols, ſuch as the 
Heads of Animals, a Multitude of Breaſts, or a Child in her 
Lap, became the Goddeſs of Fruitfulneſs and Generation, 
and conſequently the Venus Pandemas. As the latter was re- 
garded as a Divinity propitious to Luxury and Pleaſure, it is 
no Wonder if ſhe ſoon gain'd the Aſcendant over her 


(17) This Manner of Repreſentation was borrow*d from the Arabian: 


and Syrians, who thought the Deity was not to be expreſs d by any 8 
real F 1 85 | 


Rival. 


Affairs. 
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Rival. In Phenicia and Egypt, the young Girls (18) conſe- 
erated to the Service of the Terreſtrial In, uſually reſided in 
a Tent or Grove near her Temple, and were common Proſ- 
titutes, whereas thoſe devoted to the Cæleſtial Is, or Venus 
Urania, were ſtrictly chaſte. Theſe. Tabernacles were call'd 
the Pavillion of the Girls (19), and gave Riſe to the Name 
of Venus, aſcrib'd to the Goddeſs of Love. The Syrians alſo 
calld the terreſtrial It, Melitta, or lhythye (20), and the 
Greeks and Romans adopted the ſame Name. Thus the Sym- 
bolical of Egypt, after producing the different Deities of 
Cybele, Rhea, Veſta, Juno, Diana, Luna, Hecate and Proſerpines 
form'd alſo the different Characters of the common and ce- 
leſtial Venus; ſo eaſily does Superſtition and Invention al 


tiply the Objects of Idolatry. 


As Venus was the Goddeſs of Love and 8 it is no 
Wonder if the Poets have been laviſh in the Deſcription of 
her Beauties. Both Homer and Virgil have (21) given us 
fine Pictures of this Kind. Nor were the antient Sculptors 
and Painters negligent on fo intereſting a Subject. Phidia, 
form'd her Statue of Ivory and Gold, with one Foot on a 
Tortoiſe (22). Scopas repreſented her riding on a He-Goat, 

and Praxiteles wrought her Statue at Cnidss of white Marble, 


half opening her Lips and ſmiling. Apelles drew her as juſt 


(18) They were call'd K«g72Pogoi, or Baſket-Bearers, becauſe they 


carried the Offerings. 


(19) Succoth Venotb, the Tabernacle of the Girls. The Greeks and 


Romans, who could not pronounce the Word Yenorh, call'd it Venos, or 


Venus, and hearing the Tents of Venus lo often mentioned, took it for the 


Name of the Goddeſs herſelf. 
(20) From jeled, to beget; comes Ilieta, Generation; ; which the 


Latins well expreſs d by Diva Genitrix, or Venitalis. See Horace, c 
men Seculare, I. 14. | 
ou She ſaid, and turning e ber Neck ſhe ſhow'd, 
That with celeſtial Charms divinely glow'd 
Her waving Locks immortal Fragrance ſhed, | 
And breath'd ambroſial Sweets around her Head: 
ln flowing Pomp her radiant Robe was ſeen, 
Aud all the Goddeſs ſparkled in her Mein.” 
Pitt's Virgil, ZEneid I. 402. 
(22) This Statue was at Elis, and the Tortoiſe was deſign'd to ſhew, 
that Women ſhould not 80 much abroad, but attend their domeſtick 
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105 Fabulous HISTORY 
emerged from the Sea, and prefling the Water out of her 


Hair, a Piece that was reckon'd ineſtimable. It were endleſs 


to mention the Variety of Attitudes. in which ſhe is repre- 
ſented in Antique Gems and Medals (23) ; ſometimes ſhe is 
cloath'd in Purple, glittering with Gems, her Head crown'd 
with Roſes, and drawn in her Ivory Car, by Swans, Doves, 
or Sparrows. At others ſhe is repreſented ſtanding with the 
Graces attending her; but in all Poſitions Cupid her Son is her 
inſeparable Companion. I ſhall only add, that the Statue 
call'd the Medicean Venus, is the —_— Fi os of her wilkch 
Time has preſerv'd. 


(23) See a great Number of theſe in Mr. Ogle's Antiquities, illuſtrated by 
antient Gems, a Work which it is a great Loſs to the Publick, that inge- 
nious and ny Gentleman did not live to finiſh, 


"WI 


CHAP. XXXV. 
Of tbe Attendants of VENUS, viz. Cupid, 


Hymen, and the Horæ, or Hours. 


EFORE we cloſe the Article of Venus, it is neceſ- 
ſary to give ſome Account of the Deities, who were 
uſually repreſented in her Train, and formed a Part of that 
State with which ſhe uſually appear d. | 
The firſt of theſe is Cupid. Some make him one of the 
moſt antient of the Deities, and ſay he had no Parents; but 
ſucceeded immediately after Chaos. Others report, that Nox, 


or Night, produced an Egg, which having hatch'd under 


her ſable Wings, brought forth Czp:d, or Lowe, who with 
golden Pinions immediately flew through the whole World. 
{1). But the common Opinion is, that Cupid was the Son 
of Mars and Venus, and the Favourite Child of his Mother, 
who without his Aid, as ſhe confefles in Virgil, could do 

(1) Others make him the Son of Porus, the God of Counſel, who be- 


ing drunk begot him on Penia the Goddeſs of Poverty; others the Son of 
Czlus and Terra, and ſome of Zepbyrus and Flora. 


little 


mn * 
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little Execution Indeed the Poets, when they invoke the 
Mother, ſeldom fail to make their joint Addreſſes to the Son 
(2). Perhaps this Conſciouſneſs of his own Importance, 
render'd this little Divinity ſo arrogant, that on many Occa- 
ſions he forgets his filial Duty. This Capid belong'd to the 
Venus Pandemos, or Popularis, and was call'd Anteros, or Luſt. 

But the Antients mention another Cupid Son of Jupiter and 
Venus of a nobler Character, whoſe Delight it was to raiſe 
refin'd Sentiments of Love and Virtue, whereas the other 
inſpir'd baſe and impure Deſires. His Name was Eres, or 
true Love. Eros bore a Golden Dart, which cauſed real Joy 
and Affection, Anteros a Leaden Arrow, which rais'd a fleet- 
ing Paſſion, ending in Satiety and Diſguſt. 

Cupid was repreſented uſually naked, to ſhow that Love 
has nothing of its own. He is arm'd with a Bow and Qui- 
ver full of Darts, to ſhew his Power of the Mind; and 
crown'd with Roſes, to ſhew the deli ghtful but. Wanne 
Pleaſures he beſtows. Sometimes he is depictur'd b/izd, to 
denote that Love ſees no Faults in the Object belov'd; at 
others he appears with a Roſe in one Hand and a Dolphin in 
the other; ſometimes he is ſeen ſtanding between Hercules 
and Mercury, to ſignify the Prevalence of Eloquence and 
Valour in Love; at others he is plac'd near Fortune, to ex- 
preſs how much the Succeſs of Lovers depends on that in- 
conſtant Goddeſs. - He is always drawn with Wings, 'to ty- 
pify, that ng: is more fleeting than the Paſſion he 


excites. 


The Egyptian Hot, which attended the deten If, or 
the Venus Popularis, or Pandemos, was, according to the Cuſ- 
tom of the Neomeniz, repreſented with different Attributes, 
ſometimes with the Wings of the Eteſan Wind, at others 
with the Club of Hercules (3), the Arrows of Apollo, fitting 
on a Lyon, driving a Bull, tying a Ram, or having a large 


(2) See Horace, Lib. I. Ode xxx. et Paſſim. it 
(3) There is a Gem in Mr, Ogle anſwering this Deſcriptions 
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Fiſh in his Nets. Theſe Signs of the different' Seaſons of 
the Year, gave Riſe to as many Fables. The Empire of 
Eros, or Love, was made to extend to Heaven and Earth, 


and even to the Depths of the Ocean; and this little, but 
powerful Child, had diſarmed Gods aha Men. | 


' Hymen the ſecond Attendant of Venus, was the God of 


Marriage, and the Son of Bacchus and that Goddeſs (4). 
He is ſaid to be born in Attica, where he made it his Buſineſs 
to reſcue Virgins carried off by Robbers, and to reſtore them 
to their Parents. On this Account all Maids newly married 


offer'd Sacrifices to him; as alſo to the Goddeſs of Concord. 
He was invoked in the nuprial Ceremony ( 5 ) in a ere 


lar Manner. 

This God was repreſented of a fair 3 crown'd 
with Amaricus, or. the Herb Sweet Marjoram, and rob'd ina 
Veil of Saffron Colour (repreſentative of the Bridal Bluſhes) 
with a Torch lighted in his Hand, becauſe the Bride was 

carried always Home by Torch-Light. 

Every one knows it was a conſtant Cuſtom of the © orien- 
tal Nations, on the Wedding-Day, to attend the Bride- 
groom and Bride with Torches and Lamps. The Chorus 
on theſe Occaſions was Hu! Humeneh, Here he comes! This is 
the Feſtival (6)! The Horus exhibited on this Occaſion in 
Egypt, was a young Man bearing a Lamp or Torch, plac'd 


near the %, which n the uy of the Month fix'd for 
the Ceremony. 


The Graces, who e ade OR have been already 


deſcribed with the Muſes under the Article of Apollo, 

The Horæ, or Hours, were the Daughters of Sol and 
Chrozis, (or Time) and the Harbingers of their Father. They 
were alſo the Nurſes of Venus, as well as her Dreſſers, and 
made a neceſſary Part of her Train. oa 


| (a) Sms | is thought to be the Son of the Geddes Venus Urania, or 
the celeſtial Venus. 


(5) They repeated often the Words, O Hymen, O ymenæe 1 
(6) From Hu, lo! or here he is, and Mench the Feaſt or Sacrifice, comes 


Hymengus, 
| CHAP. 
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CH A P. XXXVI. 
of VULCAN. 


H Ou G H 7 5 Huſband ſhould uſually precede the 
Wife, yet Vulcan was too unhappy in Wedlock. to 
obtain this Diſtinction. There were ſeveral of the Name 
(1), but the Principal, who arriv'd at the Honour of being 
deify'd, was the Son of Jupiter and Zune, or as others ſay, of 
Juno alone: However this be, he was ſo remarkably de- 
form'd, that his Father threw him down from Heaven to the 
Ifle of Lemnos, and in the Fall he broke his Leg (2). Others 
report, that Juno herſelf, diſguſted at his Sight, burl'd him 


Into the Sea, where he was nurſed by Thetis ( 'I 


The firſt Reſidence of Yulcan on Earth, was the Ile of 
'Lemnos (4), where he ſet up his Forge, and taught Men 
How to ſoften and poliſh Braſs and Iron. From thence he 
removed to the Liparean Iſles near Sicily, where, with the Aſ- 
ſiſtance of the Cyc/ops, he made Jupiter freſh Thunderbolts, 
as the Old-grew-decay'd. He alſo wrought an Helmet for 


Pluto, which render'd him. inviſible, a Trident for Neptune 


that ſhakes both Land and Sea, and a Dog of Braſs for 
Jupiter, which he animated ſo, as to perform (5 N all the 
natural Functions of the Animal. Nor is this a Wonder, 
when we conſider, that at the Deſire of the ſame Gad, be 
formed Pandora, who was ſent with the fatal Box to Prome- 


zheus, 'as has been related in its Place, In ſhort, Vulcan was 


(x) The 1ſt, faid to be the Son of Cælus; the 2d, the Son of Nil, 
call'd Opas; the 3d, the Vulcan Son of Jupiter and Juno, mentioned 
above; and the 4th, the Son of Mænalius, who reſided in the Vulcanian 
or Liparean Iſles. | 

(2) He was caught by the Lemnians, or 60 had broke his Neck. Iris 
added, he was a whole Day in falling. 

(3) Others report he fell on the Land, and was nurs d by P ct z he 


that Jupiter expell'd him the Skies for attempting to reſcue Juno, when = 
conſpir*d againſt him, 


(4) Becauſe Lemnos abounds in Minerals and hot Springs. 


(5) Jupiter gave this Dog to Europa, ſhe to Procris, and by 0 _ was 
8iven to Cepbalus ber Huſband, and by Jupiter after turn'd to a Stone. 
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210 Fabulous HISTORY 
the general Armourer of the Gods. He made Bacchus a 
golden Crown to preſent Ariadue, a Chariot for the Sun, and 
another for Mars, At the 1 of Thetis he fabricated 
the divine Armour of. Achilles, whoſe Shield is ſo beautifully 
deſcrib'd by Homer (6) ; as alſo the invincible Armour of 


YEneas at the Intreaty of Venus. To conclude, with an 


Inſtance of his Skill this Way, in Revenge for his Mother 
Funo's Unkindneſs he preſented her a golden Chair, manag'd 
by ſuch unſeen Springs, that when ſhe ſat down in it, ſhe 
was not able to move till ſhe was forc'd to beg her Delive- 
rance from him. 


Vulcan, like the reſt of the 8 had ſeveral Names or 


Appellations. He was call'd Lemnius, from the Iſle of Lem- 
ant conſecrated to him; Mulciber, or Mulcifer, from his 
Art of ſoftening Steel and Iron. By the Greeks Hephaiſtos, 
from his delighting in Flames or Fire; and tneus and Lipa- 
reus, from the Places ſuppos'd to be his Forges (7). As to 
his Worſhip, he had an Altar in common with Prometheus 
($), and was one of the Gods who preſided over Marriage, 
' becauſe he firſt introduced the Uſe of Torches at the Nup- 
tial Rites. It was cuſtomary with many Nations, after Vic- 
tory, to gather the Enemy's Arms in a Heap, and offer them 
to Vulcan. His principal Temple was in a conſecrated Grove 
at the Foot of Mount Ætna, guarded by Dogs, who had the 
Diſcernment to diſtinguiſh his V otaries, to tear the vicious 
and fawn upon the V irtuous. 

The proper Sacrifice to this Deity was a Lyon, to denote 
the reſiſtleſs Fury of Fire, His Feſtivals were different: At 
thoſe call'd Protervia, (amongſt the Romans) they ran about 
with lighted Torches. The Yulcania were celebrated by 
throwing living Animals into the Fire. The Lampadephoria 
were Races perform'd to his Honour, where the Contention 
was to carry lighted Torches to the Gaol ; but whoever 


(6) See Iliad, Lib. 18. 
(7) On Account of the Volcanos and fiery Eruptions there. 
(8). Prometheus fir:t invented Fire, Vulcau the 15 of it in making Arms 
and Utenſils, | | 
overtook 
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overtook the Perſon before him, had the Privilege of deliver / 
ing him his Torch to carry, and to retire with Honour. 
Vulcan, however diſagreeable his Perſon was, was ſenſible 
of Love: His firſt Paſſion was for Minerva, and he had Ju- 
piter's Conſent to make his Addreſſes to her; but his Court- 
ſhip was too ill plac'd to be ſucceſsful. He was more fortu- 
nate in his Suit to Venus, though he had no great Reaſon to 
boaſt his Lot. The Goddeſs was too great a Beauty to be 
conſtant, and Vulcan too diſagreeable to be happy. She choſe 
Mars for her Gallant, and the Intrigue for ſome Time went 
on ſwimmingly. As Apollo, or the Sun, had a Friendſhip for 
the Huſband, Mars was particularly fearful of his diſcover- 
ing the Affair, and therefore ſet a Boy call'd\ Alectryan, or 
Gallus, to warn him and his fair Miſtreſs of the Sun's Ap- 
proach. The Centinel unluckily fell aſleep, and ſo the Sun 
ſaw them together, and let Vulcan preſently into the Secret. 
The Blackſmith God to revenge the Injury, againſt their 
next Meeting, contriv'd fo fine and imperceptible a Net- 
work, that they were taken in their Guilt and expoſed to 
the Ridicule of the Gods, till releas'd at the Interceflion of 
Neptune. Mars, to puniſh Al-&ryon for his Neglect, chang! d 
him into a Cock, who to attone his Fault, by his — 
gives conſtant Notice of the Sun-Riſe (9). 

This Deity, as the God of Fire, was repreſented vari- 
ouſly in different Nations. The Egyptians depicted him pro- 
ceeding out of an Egg plac'd in the Mouth of Jupiter, to 
denote the radical or natural Heat diffus'd through all created 
Beings. Some Hiſtorians make him one of the firſt Egyp- 
tian Kings, who for his Goodneſs was deify'd ; and add, that 
King Menes erected a noble Temple to him at Thebes, with a 


Coloſſal Statue Seventy-five Feet high. The Phenicians 


2dor'd him by the Name of C:y/or, and thought him the Au- 


thor and Cauſe of Lightning, and all fiery Exhalations. Some 


Writers confound him with the Tu5a/ Cain of Scripture, In 


(9) See Ovid, Lib. IV. 167. | 
| antient 
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antient Gems and Medals of the Greeks and Romans, he is D 
figur'd as a lame, deform'd, and ſquallid Man working at Be 
the Anvil, and uſually attended by his Men the Cyclops, or pr 
by ſome God or Goddeſs who come to aſk his Aſſiſtance. . hi 
To examine into the Ground of this Fable, we muſt have 4, 
once more Recourſe to the Egyptian Antiquities. The Horus 10 
of the Egyptians was the moſt mutable Figure on Earth; for 2 
he aſſum'd Shapes ſuitable to all Seaſons of Time, and hs 
Ranks of People: To direct the Huſbandmen he wore a th 
rural Dreſs. By a Change of Attributes he became the In- K 
ſtructor of the Smiths and other Artificers, whoſe Inſtru- 8 
ments he appear'd adorn'd with. This Horus of the Smiths H 
had a ſhort or lame Leg, to ſignify that Agriculture or Huſ- 5 
bandry halts without the Aſſiſtance of the Handicraft or me- 70 
chanic Arts. In this Apparatus he was call'd Mulciber (2), F 
Hepbaiſtos (3). and Vulcan (4), all which Names the Greeks * 
and Romans adopted with the Figure, which as uſual they con- di 
verted from a Symbol to a God. Now as this Horus was re- v 
- mov'd from the Side of the beautiful % (or the Venus Pan- D 
demos) to make Room for the martial Horus, expoſed in | 
Time of War, it occaſion'd the Jeſt of the Aſſiſtants, and Ut 
gave Riſe to the Fable of Vulcan's being eee in his - 
Wife s Affections by the God of War. 1 
(2) From Malac, to direct and manage; and Ber or Beer a Cave or 
Mine, comes Mulciber, the King of the Mines or Forges. he 
(3) From Apb, Father; and Efto Fire, is form'd Epbaiſto, or Hepbeſ- C 
tion the Father of Fire. 
(4) From Wall, to work, and Canan, to haſten, comes Wolcan, © or ; 
Work finiſhed, Q 
g # . EGS, —” 
5 s | | Ty 
CHAP. XXXYH v 
Of the Offspring of VULCAN. 

HOUGH Vulcan had no Iſſue by Venus, yet he had i 
* 


a pretty numerous Offspring We have already men- 
tion'd his Paſſion for Minerva, This Goddeſs coming one ir; 
Day | 


1 
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Day to beſpeak ſome Armour of him, he attempted 0 raviſh 
her, and in the Struggle, his Seed fell on the Ground and 
produc'd the Monſter Erichtbonius (5). Minerva nouriſh'd 
him in her Thigh, and afterwards gave him to be nurſed by 
Aglauros, Pandroſus, and Herſe, but with a ſtrict Caution not 
to look in the Cradle or Coffer which held him. The firſt 
and laſt neglecting this Advice ran mad. Ericthonius being 
born with deform'd, or as ſome ſay, Serpentine Legs, was 
the firſt Inventor & Chariots to ride in. He was the 4th 
King of Athens, , and a Prince of great Juſtice and Equity. 

Cacus, another Son of Vulcan, was of a different Character. 
He was a notorious Robber, and receiv'd his Name from his 
conſummate Villany (6). He fix d himſelf on Mount Aven- 
tine, and from thence infeſted all Italy with his Depredations; 
but having ſtolen ſome Oxen from Hercules, he dragg'd him 
backwards to his Cave (7), that the Robbery might not be 
diſcover'd by the Track. Hercules, however, patling that 
Way, heard. the. lowing of his Cattle, broke open the 
Doors, and ſeizing the Wretch put him to Death. 

A Third Son of Vulcan, Cæculus (8), ſo call'd from his 
little Eyes, reſembled his Brother Cacus, and liv'd by Prey. It 
is faid his Mother ſitting by the Fire, a Spark flew into her 
Lap, upon which ſhe conceiv'd. Others ſay ſome Shep- 
herds found him in the Fire as ſoon as born. He founded the 
City Præneſte. 

By his Wife Aglaia, one of the Graces, Vulcan had N 
Sons, as Ardalus, the Inventor of the Pipe calPd Tibia. Bro- 
rheus, who being deform'd like his Father, deſtroy'd himſelf 
in the Fire, to avoid the Reproaches he met with. -/Z2h1ops, 
who gave his Name to the /#thiopians, before call'd £the- 


(5) Deriv'd from Eeid D- and xfor©-, or Earth and Contention. 
(6) From xe, bad or wicked. | 
(7) Virgil has given a fine Deſcription of this Cave, but he makes him 


but half a Man. Sce /Eneid VIII. 194. 
(8) It is thought the noble Roman Family of Cæcilii derive their Name 


from him. See Virgil, ZEncid Xx. 544, and ZEneid VII. 680. 
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reans, Olenus the Founder of a City of his own Name i in 
Bæotia, Æagyptus from whom Egypt was call'd, Albion, Peri- 
phenus, Morgion, Acus, and ſeveral others. 


* 
1 3 


CH AP, XXXVIL 
Of the Cyclops and Polyphemus. 


HE Cyclops were the Sons of Neptune and Ampbitrite. 

The Principal were Brontes, Steropes and Pyracmon, 
. their whole Number was above a Hundred. They 
were the Journey-Men of Vulcan. It is ſaid, as ſoon as they 
were born Jupiter threw them into Tartarus, but that they 
were deliver'd at the Interceſſion of Tellus, and ſo became 
the Aſſiſtants of our God. They had each but one Eye (1) 
plac'd in the Middle of their Foreheads, and liv'd on ſuch | 


Fruits and Herbs as the Earth brought forth without Cultiva- 


tion. They are reported to have built the Walls of Mycenæ 
and Tyrinthe with ſuch maſly Stones, that the ſmalleſt requir'd 
two Yoke of Oxen to draw it. The Dealers in Mythology 
ſay, that the Cyclops ſignify the Vapours rais' d in the Air, 
which occaſion Thunder and Lightning. 

With theſe we may claſs Polyphemus, though he was the 
Son of Neptune, having like the Cyc/ops but one Eye ; but of 
ſo gigantic a Stature, that his very Aſpect was terrible. His 
Abode was in Szcily, where he ſurpriz d Uly/es and his Com- 
panions, of whom he devour'd three; but He making 
him drunk blinded him with a Firebrand, and ſo eſcap'd 


with the reſt. Vir gil has given us a fine Deſcription of this 
Scene { 2): 


(9). From K2xA®- Coden and / Oculus, that is the Ove-Ey'd l. Men. 


(10) See Virgil /Eneid, Lib. III. 620, but the whole Deſcription, 
though admirable, is too long to be copied, | 
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0 H A * XXXR. : 
of MINERVA or PALLAS. 


E come next to Mineros or Pallas, one of the moſt 
-FY . diſtinguiſh'd of the Dii Majores, as being the God- 
nc Sciences and Wiſdom. Cicero mentions five (1) of 
this Name; but the moſt confiderable was the Daughter of 
Jupiter, not by any infamous Amour, nor even by the conju- 
gal Bed, but the Child of his Brain. It is ſaid her Father 
ſeeing Juno barren, through Grief ſtruck his Forehead, and 
three Months aſter came forth Minerva (2 On the Day of 
her Nativity it rain'd Gold at Rhodes (3). Her firſt Appear- 
ance on Earth wasin Libya, where beholding her own Beau- 
ty in the Lake Triton, ſhe from thence gain'd the Name of 
Tritonis (4). 

She had befide ſeveral achax Analg amongſt the 
Greeks and Romans, She was call d Pallas from the brandiſn- 
ing her Spear in War. Athena, becauſe ſhe was born full 
grown and never ſuckled; whence. alſo ſhe obtain'd the 
Name of Amerro/s, or Motherlefs. The Epithet of Partheniss 


0 17 1 — Nerd i e, 
aer eee i 1 * q fu " e 


It — l 
10 
11 * 


(0) The it the Mother of Apollo or | Pow ; the 2d Jy > from: the 
Nile and worſhipp'd at Saisin Egypt; the 3d the Child of Jupiter's Brain 
the 4th the Daughter of Jupiter and Cor ypba, who invented" Chariots. 
with four Wheels; and the 5th the Child of Pallas whom ſhe kill'd, be- 
cauſe he attempted his Chaſtity. 

(2) It is ſaid, Vulcan was the Midwife, by cleaving his Skull with a 
Hatchet; but that ſeeing an arm'd Virago come out inſtead of a Child he 
run away. Others report, that when Jupiter ſwallow' d Metis, one of his 
Wives, he fell with Child of Pallas. 

(3) Hence, the Rbodjans were the firſt who worſhipp'd her, as. lenſes 


remarks. 

Auratos Rhodiis imbres naſcente Minerva 

Indux iſſe Jovem ferunt. 
Some ſay it was becauſe ſne taught them the Art of making Gola Statues, 

(4) An annual Ceremony was perform” d at this Lake by the Yirgins,: 

who in diſtin Bodies attack'd each other with various Weapons. The 
firſt that fell was eſteem' d not a Maid, and thrown into the Lake; but ſhe 
who receiv'd moſt Wounds was carried off in Triumph. 


Q 2 | Chaſtity 3 


or the Virgin, was given her on account of her nn 
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Chaſtity; that of Ergatis, or the Workwoman, for her Ex- 


cellency in Spinning and Weaving ; Muſica, from her in- 


venting the Pipe; Pylotis, becauſe her Image was ſet up in 
the Gates; and Glaucopis or Green-Ey'd, becauſe her Eyes 
were of that Caſt (5), like thoſe of the Owl. 

Minerva was the Goddeſs of War, Wiſdom and Arts, 
ſuch as Weaving, the making Oil, Muſick, eſpecially the 
Pipe 6); of building Caſtles, over which ſnhe preſided; and, 


in ſhort, was the Patroneſs of all thoſe Sciences, which ren- 


der Men uſeful to Society and themſelves, and intitle them 
to the Eſteem of Poſterity. 

We have already had occaſion to W TR this God- 
deſs vow'd a perpetual Virginity, and in what Manner ſhe 
rejected the Addreſſes of Vulcan. She was indeed very deli- 
cate on this Point, for ſhe depriv'd Tireſias of his Sight, be- 
cauſe he accidentally ſaw. her bathing in the Fountain of 
Helicon ; but at the Interceſſion of his Mother Charicle, ſhe 
relented ſo far, that to compenſate his Loſs, ſhe endued him 
with the Gift of Prophecy (5). Nor was ſhe leſs ſevere to 
Meduſa, who being raviſh'd by Neptune in her Temple, ſhe 
reveng'd the Sacrilege, by turning her Locks into Snakes, 
and cauſing all who beheld her after to be changꝰ'd into Stones. 
She was equally jealous of her Superiority in the Arts ſhe 
invented. Arachne a Lybian Princeſs, the Daughter of Iamon, 
had the Preſumption to challenge her at Spinning. The 
Folly coſt her dear; for Minerva ſtruck her with the Spindle 
on the Forehead, and attempting to hang herſelf through 
Deſpair, the Goddeſs turn'd her into a Spider, in which 


Shape ſhe ſtill exerciſes the Profeſſion the ſo HEM boaſted 


(6) Vet Homer and all the Poets call "It the 2 Maid. See Pope. 

(6) It is ſaid, ſeeing her Cheeks reflected in the Water as ſhe play d, 
ſhe threw away the Pipe with this Exprefſion ; That Muſick was too . 
if purchas'd at the F xpence of Beauty, 

7) Ovid relates the Story of Tirefas very differertly ; 3 for which ſee 
r Lib. III. . and n the Story, 


(7). The 


O the He Armen GODS. 7 
(7). The Reader may conſult Ovia, if he would: ſee us 
Story ſet in a beautiful Light. er nb Fi 

As conduct is oppolite, i in military Affairs, to brutal Va- 
Jour, ſo Minerva is always by the Poets. plac'd in contraſt to 
Mars. Thus we fee Homer makes her fide with the Greeks in 
the Trejan War, while the other Deity takes the Part of the 
Enemy. The Succeſs is anſwerable to this Diſpoſition (8); 


and we ſee Prudence and Diſcipline victorious over r 
without Counſel, and Force under no Direction. REA 


One of the moſt remarkable of Minerva's Adventures, was 
her Conteſt with Neptune, of which Notice has been taken 
under the Article of that Deity. When Cecrops founded 
Athens, it was agreed, that whoever: of theſe two Deities 
ſhould produce the moſt. beneficial Gift to Mankind, ſhould 
give Name to the New City. Neptune with a Stroke of his 
Trident form'd a Horſe ; Pallas caus d an Olive to ſpring from 


the Ground, and carried the Prize. The Meaning of this | 


aa, 


Fable was to point out, that Aoriculture was to a riſing Co- 
lony of more Importance chan Navigation. RO 

Minerva was highly honour'd, and had ſeveral Temples 
both in Greece and; Italy. The 4thenians, who always had a 
particular Devotion to her, as the Patroneſs of their City, 
in the flouriſhing State of their Republick, erected a mag- 
nificent Temple to her by the Name of, Partbenis, or the 
Firgin-Goddeſs, in which they plac'd. her Statue of Gold and 
Ivory Thirty-nine Feet high, wrougbt by the Hands of 
Phidias., She had a Stately Temple at Rome on Mount Auen- 
tine, where her Feſtival call'd Miner valia or Quinguatria, was 
celebrated for five Days ſucceſſively in the Month of March. 


She had ſometimes her Altars in common with Vulcan, ſome- 


times with Mercury. The uſual Victim offer'd her was a 


White Heifer never yoked. I he Animals facred to her were 
the Cock, the O, and the Nef 


© (7) See Ovid, Lib, wing 1. 
80 See the Preface to Mr. Pope” s Homer. 
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118 Fabulus HISTORY 
We muft not here omit the Palladium (9), or that ſacred 
Statue of her which fell down from Heaven, and was pre- 
ſervd in Troy, as a Treaſure on whoſe Safety that of the 
Kingdom depended. Diomedes and Uly/+s found Means to 
ſteal it, and the City was ſoon after taken and deſtroy d (109 
However, it is certain that Zzeas brought either this or ano- 
ther of the ſame Kind with him into ah, and depoſited it 
at Lavinium, from whence it was remov'd to Rome, and plac'd 
in the Temple of Vea. When this Edifice was conſum'd 
by Fire, Metellus, a noble Reman, rufh'd in and brought it 
off, though with the Loſs of his Eyes, in Recompentfe for 
which heroic Action, he had the Privilege of coming to the 
Senate in a Chariot, that the Honour might in ſome Degree 
allay the Senſe of his Misfortune. The Romans indeed, vain 
of their Trojan Deſcent, regarded the Palladium in the ſame 
Light with their Anceſtors, and thought the Security and 
Duration of their Empire annex'd to the Poſſeſſion of this 

Come we next to enquire into the mythological Birth and 


Origin of this fabled Godueſi, who is no other than the Egyy- 


tian His under a new Dreſs or Form, and the ſame with the 
Pales, or rural Goddeſs of the Sabines (11). The Athenians, 
who were an Egyptian Colony from Sais, follow'd the Cuſ- 
toms of their Anceſtors, by particularly applying themſelves 
to raiſing Flax for Linnen Cloth, and the Cultivation of the 
Olive (12). Now the fs worſhipp'd at Sais, as preſiding 
over theſe Arts, was a female Figure in compleat Armour. 
This, as Diodbrus tells us, was becauſe the Inhabitants of 
this' Dynaſty, were both the beſt Huſbandmen and Soldiers in 


19) Authors differ as to this Palladium, ſome making it of Wood, and 
adding, it could move its. Eyes and ſhake its Spear. Others ſay, it was 
compos'd of the Bones of Pelops, and fold by the Scytbians to the Trojans. 

(10) Some aſſert it was a Counterfeit Palladium the Greek Generals ſtole 
away, and that A neas ſav'd the true One. Others make two Palladiums. 

(11) To whoſe Honour the Feaſts call'd Palilia were celebrated. Now 
this Word is manifeſtly of Egyptian Derivation, being taken from Pelil, to 
| govern the City; whence comes Pelilab, the Publick Order. 
(12) The City of Sais deriv'd its Name from this Tree, Zaith or Sai: 


ſignifying the Olive. | 
| Egypt. 
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Egypt. In the Hand of this Image they placed a Shield with 
a Full Moon depicted on it, ſurrounded by Serpents, the 
Lahe of Life and Happineſs. And at the Feet of this 
they plac'd an Oaol, to ſhew it was a nocturnal Sacrifice. 
12 this Vis they gave the Name of Meduſa (13),, expreflive. 
of what ſhe was deſign d to repreſent. The Greeks who were 


put ſuch a favourable Senſe on the Head of Meduſa, which 
ſeem'd to them an Object of Horror, and open'd a fine Field 
for poetical Imagination. The preſſing of the Olives did 
indeed turn Fruit into Stones, in a litteral Senſe; hence th 


To remind the People of the Importance of their Linnen 
Manufactory, the Egyptians expos'd in their Feſtivals ano- 
ther Jin, bearing in her right Hand the Beam or Inſtrument 
round which the Weavers roll'd the Warp of their Cloth. 
This Image they call'd Minerva (14). Now there are antient 
Figures of Pallas extant, which correſpond with this Idea 
(15). What ſtill heightens the Probability of this is, that 
the Name of Athanee given to this Goddeſs, is the very Word 
in Egypt for the flaxen Thread (16) uſed in their Looms. 
Near this 5s, which was to warn the Inhabitants of the Ap- 
proach of the Weaving or Winter-Seafon, they plac'd the 
Figure of an Inſet, whoſe Induſtry ſeems to have given Riſe 
to this Art, and to which they gave the Name of Arachne (17), 
to denote its Application. All theſe Emblems tranſplanted 
to Greece, by the Genius of that People, fond of the mar- 
vellous, were converted into real Objects, and indeed afford- 
ed Room enough for the Imagination of their Poets to in- 


vent the F able of the Transformation of Arachne into A 
Spider. FEMALE > 


(13) From Dufh, to preſs, comes Meduſba or Arat the . See 
Iſaiah xxv. 10. 


(14) From Manewrah, a Weaver's Loom. 

(15) In the Collection of Prints made by M. De Croxat. 
(16) Atena, Linnen Thread. See Proverbs vii. 16. 
(17) From Arach, to make Linnen Cloth, 


ignorant of the true Meaning of all this, did not think fit to 


made the Ægis or Shield of Minerva petrify all who beheld it. 
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Minerva, by the Poets and Sculptors, i is uſually repreſented 


in a ſtanding Attitude compleatly arm'd, with a compoſed 


but ſmiling Countenance, bearing a golden Breaſt-Plate, a 

Spear in her Right-Hand, and her terrible £gis in her Left, 
having on it the Head of Meduſa entwin'd with Snakes. Her 
Helmet was uſually entwin'd with O/zves, to denote Peace is 
the End of War, or rather becauſe that Tree was ſacred to 
her. See her Picture in Cambray's Telemague. At her Feet 
is generally plac'd the Oaul, or the Cock; the former 22 
the a ee of Wi lfu, che latter of War. | | 


* — — —_— 


— 


CHAP. > © AT 
Of MARS and BEI Lo N A. 


AR S was the IVY of Juno Malice: "_ e RE 

grin'd that Jupiter ſhould: bear Minerva without her 
Help, to be even with him conſulted Flora, who ſhew'd her 
a Flower in the Olenian Fields, on touching which ſhe con- 
ceiv'd, and became the Mother of this dreadful Deity (1). 
Thero, or Fierceneſs, was his Nurſe, and he receiv'd his Edu- 
cation amongſt the Scyth:ans, the moſt barbarous Nation in 
the World, amongſt whom he was ador'd in a particular 
Manner, though they acknowledg'd no other God. 


This Deity had different Appellations. The Greeks call'd 


him Ares (2), either from the Deſtruction he cauſes, or the 
Silence and Vigilance obſerv'd in War. He had the Name 
of Gradivus from his Majeſtick Part, and the brandiſhing his 
Spear : This Epithet was peculiar to him in Action, or on 
the Offenſive. That of Quirinus was applied to him when 
on the Defenſive, or at Reſt. By the antient Latius he was 
ſtyl'd Saliſub/ulus, or the Dancer, from the Uncertainty that 
attends all martial Enterprizes. 

(1) Others make him the Son of "4s and Juno, or 9 Jupiter and 


s Erys. 


(2) Either irom @g*, to kill; or from g to keep Silence, 85 
BI OE Mars 


5 
) 
C 
> 


Mars 
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Mars was the God of War, and in high Veen with 
the Romans, both on account of his being the Father of Ro- 
mulus their Founder, and alſo becauſe of their own Genius, 
which was always inclin'd to Conqueſt. Numa, one of 
their earlieſt Kings, though otherwiſe a pacifick Prince, 
having implor'd the Gods, during a great Peſtilence, receiv'd 
a ſmall Braſs Buckler, call'd Aucile, from Heaven, which the 


Nymph Egeria advis'd him to keep with the utmoſt Care, 


the Fate of the Roman People and Empire depending on its 
Conſervation. | A 
eleven more Shields of the ſame Form to be made; and in- 


truſted the Care of theſe to an Order of Prieſts he inſtituted» 


call'd Salii, or the Prieſts of Mars, in whoſe Temple the 
Twelve Ancilia were repofited. The Number of theſe 
Prieſts were alſo twelve choſen out of the nobleſt Families, 
who on the iſt of March annually, the Feſtival of Mars car- 
ried the Ancilia with great Ceremony round the City, claſh- 
ing their Bucklers, and finging Hymns to the Gods, in 
which they were join'd by a Chorus of Virgins choſen to 
aſſiſt on this Occaſion, and dreſſed like themſelves. This 
Feſtival was concluded with a grand Supper (3). es 

Auguſtus erected a magnificent Temple to Mars at Rome, 
by the Title of Lor, which he vow'd to him, when he 
implor'd his Aſſiſtance againſt the Murderers of Julius Cæſar- 
The Victims facrificed to him were the Vo for its Fierce- 
neſs, the Horſe on account of its Uſefulneſs in War, the 
W. 00d-pecker and Vulture for their Ravenouſneſs, the Cock for 
his Vigilance. He was crown'd with Graſs, becauſe it 
grows in Cities depopulated by War, and thickeſt in 8 
moiſten'd with human Blood. | 

The Hiſtory of Mars furniſhes few Adventures. We 
have already related his Amour with Venus, by whom he had 
Hermione, contracted to Oreſtes, and afterwards married to 
Pyrr Hus King of Epirus. 


6 Call'd Cæna 3 
8 7 a3 


To ſecure ſo valuable a Pledge, Numa caus'd 
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- By the Nymph Biftonis Mars had Tereus, who reien'd in 


Thrace, and married Progne the Daughter of Pandion, King of 
Athens. This Princeſs had a Siſter call'd Philomela, a great 
Beauty. Being deſirous to ſee her, ſhe requeſted her Huſ- 
band to go to Aibens and bring her Siſter, with her Father's 
Permiſſion to her. Tereus by the Way fell in Love with his 
Charge, and on her rejecting his Solicitations, raviſh'd her, 
cut out her Tongue, and enclos'd her in a ſtrong Tower, 
pretending to his Wife ſhe died in the Journey. In this 
Condition the unhappy Princeſs found Means to embroider 


her Story and ſend it to her Siſter, who tranſported with 


Rage, contriv'd how to revenge the Injury. Firſt ſhe 
brought her Siſter Home privately ; next ſhe kill'd her Son 
1tys, and ſerv'd up his Fleſh to his Father for Supper: After 
he had eat it, ſhe expoſed the Head, and told-him what ſhe 
had done; Tereus mad with Fury purſued the Siſters, who in 
their Flight became transformed, Progne to a Swallow, and 


Philomela to a Nightingale. Jtys was by the Gods chang'd to 


' a Pheaſant, and Tereus himſelf into a Lapwing. Ovid has 
(4) given this Story with his uſual Embelliſhments. 
Mars married a Wife call'd Nerio, or Nerione, (5) which in 


the Sabine Tongue ſignifies Valour or Strength. He had ſe- 


veral Children, the Principal of whom were Bythis, who gave 
his Name to Bythinia; Thrax from whom Thrace was ſo 
call'd ; /Znomaus, Aſcalaphus, Biſton, Chalybs, Strymon, Parthe- 
nopæus, Tmolus, Pylus, Euenus, Calydon, &c. 

This Deity having kill'd Halirothius the Son of Neptune, 
was indicted before the Aſſembly of the Gods for the Mur- 
ther, as well as for the Crime of Debauching Alcippe, Siſter 


to the Deceas d. Twelve Gods were preſent, of whom fix. 


were for acquitting him ; ſo that by the Cuſtom of the Court, 
when the Voices were c the favourable Side carrying it, 


he came off. Some ſay this Trial was in the famous Areopagus, 


(4) See Ovid, Lib. VI. 413. 


(5) Hence the Claudian Family at Rome, are ſaid to dates the Sir- Name 
of N. 470. 


or 
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or Hill of Mars at Athens, a Court which in ſucceeding Time 
gain'd the higheſt Reputation, for the Juſtice and W 
lity (6) of its Proceedings. 

Mars was neither invulnerable nor invincible ; for we find 
him in Homer both wounded and purſued by Diomedes, but 
then it muſt be conſider'd that Homer was ſo good a Patriot, 
that he always affects to diſgrace the Gods, who took the 
Trojan s Part. 

Mars, whatever his Appearance be, was of Egyptian Ori- 
un! This Nation was divided into three Claſſes, the 
Prieſts, the Husbandmen, and the Arti ficers; of theſe, the 
firſt were by their Profeſſion exempted from War, and the 
laſt reckon'd too mean to be employ'd in Defence of the 
State; ſo that their Militia was wholly taken from the ſecond 
Body. We have already obſerv'd, that in the Sacrifices 
which preceded their Military Expeditions, their Is appear d 
in a warlike Dreſs, and gave Riſe to the Greet Pallas, or 
| Minerva, The Horus which accompany'd this Figure, was 
alſo equipp'd with his Helmet and Buckler, and call'd by 
the Name of Harits (7), or the formidable. The Syrians 
ſoften'd this Word to Hazis (8); the Greeks chang'd it to 
Ares; the Gauls pronounc'd it Heſus; and the Romans and 
Sabines Warets or Mars. Thus the military Horus of the 
Egyptians became r and made the God of Combats 
or War. 

Mars is uſually deſcrib'd in a . drawn by furious 
Horſes, compleatly arm'd, and extending his Spear with the 
one Hand, while with the other Hand he graſps a Sword 
embrued in Blood. His Aſpect is fierce and ſavage. Some- 
times Diſcord is repreſented as preceding his Car, while C/a- 

(6) Theſe Judges were choſen out of Perſons of the moſt blamelefs Cha- 
raters, They ſuffer*d no verbal Pleadings before them, leaſt a falſe Elo- 
quence might varniſh a bad Cauſe ; and all their Sentences were given in 
Writing, and deliver*d in the Dark. 

(7) From Harits, violent or enraged. See Job XV. 20. 

(8) Hazis, (Syr) the terrible in War, Pſalm xxiv. 8. The Syrians alſo 
call'd him Ab Guerotb, or the Father of Combats; whence the Romans 


borrow'd their Gradivus Pater, 
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mour, Fear and Terror appear in his Train. V. irgil has given 


a Deſcription of this God pretty much agreeable to this 


Idea (q). 


Bellona is uſually reckon'd the Siſter of Mars, though ſome 
call her both his Siſter and Wife. As her Inclinations were 
equally cruel and ſavage, ſhe took a Pleaſure in ſharing his 
Dangers, and is commonly depictur'd as driving his Chariot 
with a Bloody Whip in her Hand. Appius Claudius built her 


a Temple at Rome, where in her Sacrifices call'd Bellonaria, - 


her Prieſts us'd to ſlaſh themſelves with Knives. Juſt oppo- 
ſite ſtood the Columna Bellica, a Pillar from whence the He- 
rald threw a Spear, when War was proclaim'd againſt any 
Nation. She is ſaid to be the Inventreſs of the Needle (10), 
from which ſhe took her Name. 


This Goddeſs 1s repreſented ſometimes. holding a lighted 


Torch or Brand, at others with a Trumpet, her Hair com- 
pos'd of Snakes clotted with Gore, and her Garments ſtain'd 
with Blood, in a ſurious and diſtracted Attitude. 


(9) Virgil, Æneid VIII. 70. 
(10) From B. An, a Needle. 


* . CT * _ — 


CHAP. XII. 
0 CERES 


T may not be improper now to paſs to ſofter Pictures, 
whoſe agreeableneſs may ſerve as a Contraſt to the ſtrong- 
er Images juſt diſplay d. As Plenty and Abundance repair 
the Waſte and Havock of War, we ſhall next to Mars intro- 
duce Ceres, a Divinity friendly and beneficent to Mankind. 
This Goddeſs was the Daughter of Saturn and Rhea, Sicily, 
Attica, Crete, and Egypt claim the Honour of her Birth, each 
Country producing its Reaſons, though the firſt has the ge- 
neral Suftrage. In her Youth ſhe was fo beautiful, that her 
Brother 7»piter fell in Love with her, by whom ſhe had 
P roſerpine* 
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Proſerpine, Neptune next enjoy'd her, but the Fruit of this 
Amour is controverted, ſome making it a Daughter, call'd 
Hira, others a Horſe call'd Arion. Indeed as this laſt Deity 
careſs'd her in that Form, the latter Opinion ' ſeems beſt 
founded. However this be, ſhe was ſo aſham'd of this laſt 
Affair, that ſhe put on mourning Garments, and retir'd to a 
Cave, where ſhe continued fo long, that the World was in 
Danger of periſhing for Want (1). At laſt Pan diſcover'd 
her Retreat, and inform'd Jupiter, who by the Interceſſion 
of the Parcæ, or Fates, appeas'd her, and prevail'd on 1 her 
to return to the World. 

For ſome Time ſhe took up her Abode i in Corcyra, A 
whence ſhe removed to Sicily. where the Misfortune befell 
her of the Rape of Proſer pine her Daughter, by Pluto. The 
diſconſolate Mother immediately carried her Complaints to 
Jupiter, upbraiding him with his permitting ſuch an Injuſ- 


tice to be committed, eſpecially on the Perſon of his own 


Daughter. But obtaining little Satisfaction, ſhe lighted 
her Torches at Mount tra, and mounting her Car drawn 


by winged Dragons, ſet out in Search of her beloved Daugh- 


ter. As her Adventures in this Journey were pretty remar- 


kable, we ſhall mention them in their Order. 

Her firſt Stop was at Athens, where being hoſpitably re- 
ceiv'd by Celeus, ſhe in Return taught him to ſow Corn, and 
nouriſh'd his Son Triptolemus with celeſtial Milk by Day, at 
Night covering him with Fire to render him immortal. Ceæleus 
out of Curioſity diſcovering this laſt Particular, was fo af- 
frighted, that he cry'd out and reveal'd himſelf, on which 
the Goddeſs kill'd him. As to his Son, Ceres lent him her 
Chariot, and ſent him through the War to inſtruct n 
kind in the Benefits of Tillage. + 

She was next entertain'd by Hypot hoon and Meganira 60 his 
Wife, who ſet Wine before her, which ſhe refus'd, as un- 
ſuitable to her mournful Condition; but ſhe prepar'd herſelf 


4 Becauſe during her Abſence the Earth Piech eil no Corn or Fruits. 


a Drink 


(2) . N was the Son of Neptune and Aſope. 
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2 Drink from an Infuſion of Meal or Corn, which ſhe after- 
wards uſed. Iambe (3), an Attendant of Meganira's, us'd to 
divert the Goddeſs with Stories and Jeſts, which ſhe repeated 
in a certain Kind of Verſe, It happen'd, during a Sacrifice 
made her here, that Abas, Son to Meganira, derided the Ce- 
remony, and uſed the Goddeſs with opprobrious Language, 
whereupon ſprinkling him with a certain Mixture ſhe held in 
her Cup, he became a Newt or Water-Lizard. Erifichton 
alſo for cutting down a Grove conſecrated to her, was pu- 


niſn'd with ſuch an inſatiable Hunger, that nothing could 


ſatisfy him, but he was forc'd to gnaw his own Fleſh. 

From thence Ceres paſs'd into Lycia, where being thirfty, 
and deſiring to drink at a Spring, the Clowns not only hin- 
der d her, but ſully'd and diſturb'd the Water, reviling her 
for her Misfortunes, upon which ſhe turn'd them into Frogs. 
Theſe Frogs, though already puniſh'd for affronting his 
Siſter, had the Folly to aſk Jupiter to grant them a King, 
He ſent them a Frog, whom they rejected, and deſired ano- 
ther, upon which the God ſent them a Water-Serpent, who 
devoured them, and effectually convinced them of their 
Weakneſs, 

It is diſputed, who firſt inform'd Ceres where her Daugh- 
ter was; ſome aſcribe the Intelligence to Triptolemus, and his 
Brother Eubuleus z but the moſt Part agree in giving the Ho- 
nour of it to the Nymph Aretbuſa (a Fountain in Sicily) (4), 
who flying the Purſuit of the River Alpheus, ſaw this God- 
deſs in the infernal Regions, 

We have but one Amour of Ceres recorded. F inding 
Jaſion the Son of Jupiter and Elefra aſleep in a Field newly 
plough'd up, ſhe acquainted him with her Paſſion, and bore 


him Plutus the God of Riches ; but ove incens'd to ſee his 


Son become his Rival, kill'd him with a Thunderbolt. 
Ceres had ſeveral Names; ſhe was call'd Magna Dea, or the 
Great Goddeſs, from her Bounty in ſupporting Mankind ; 


(3) The Daughter of Pan and Echo, and the Inventreſs of 1 Verſe. 
(4) The — of Nereus and Darts, and a Companion of Diana. 


Melainay 
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Melaina, from her black Cloathing ; Euchlza from her Ver- 
dure; Alma Altrix and Mammoſa, from her nouriſhing and 
impregnating all Seeds and Vegetables, and being as it were 
the common Mother of the World. The Arcadians, by 
Way of Excellence, ſtyl'd her Deſpoina, or the Lady. She 
was alſo honour'd with the peculiar Epithet of The/mophorir, 
or the Legiſlatreſs, becauſe Huſbandry firſt taught the Uſe of 
Land-Marks, and the Value of Ground, the Source of all 
Property and Law. | | 

It muſt be owned this Goddeſs was not undeſerving the 
higheſt Titles given her, conſidered as the Deity who firſt 
taught Men to plow and ſow, to reap and houſe their Corn, 
to yoke Oxen, to make Bread, to cultivate all Sorts of Pulſe 
and Garden-Stuff (except Beans) (5), though ſome make 
Bacchus the firſt Inventor of Agriculture. She alfo inſtructed 
Mankind to fix Limits or Boundaries, to aſcertain their Poſ- 
ſeſſions, 

There was none of the celeſtial Aſſembly, to whom more 
ſolemn Sacrifices were inſtituted than to Ceres, The Place 
where ſhe was principally worſhipp'd, was at Eleuſie, where 
her Rites were perform'd in the moſt ſolemn and myſterious 
Manner. They were celebrated only once in five Years; 
| all the Matrons initiated, were to vow a perpetual Chaſtity. 

At the Commencement of the Feſtival, a Feaſt was kept for 
; ſeveral Days, during which Wine was baniſh'd the Altars. 
R After this the Proceſſion began, which conſiſted in the Car- 
riage of the ſacred Baſkets or Caniſters, in one of which was 
inclos'd a Child with a golden Serpent, a Van, Grains, Cakes, 
Sc. The Repreſentation of the Myſteries, during which a 
profound Silence (6) was to be obſery'd, concluded thus: 
After a horrid Darkneſs, Thunder, Lightening, and what- 
ever is moſt awful in Nature, ſucceeded a calm and bright 
[lumination, which diſcover'd four Perſons ſplendidly ha- 


(5) There are ſeveral Reaſons affign*d, for the Pythagorean Precept of 
abſtaining from Beans, | Abſtine a Fabis.] | 


(6) It was Death to ſpeak, or to reveal what paſs*d in theſe religious 
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bited. The firſt was call'd the Hierophant, or the Expounder 
of ſacred Things, and repreſented the Demiurgus; or Supreme 
Being: The Second bore a Torch, and fignify'd Ofiris, or 
the Sun; the Third ſtood near the Altar and fignify'd //s, 
or the Moon; and the Fourth, whom they calFd the Hoh 
Meſſenger, perſonated Anubis, or Mercury (7). To theſe 
Rites none were admitted but Perſons of the firſt Character, 
for Probity or Eminence. Only the Prieſts were ſuffer'd to 
ſee the Statue of the Goddeſs. All the Aſſembly uſed lighted 
Torches, andthe Solemnity concluded with Games, in which 
the Victors were crown'd with Ears of Barley. 

According to Herodotus, theſe Rites were brought from 
Egypt to Greece, by the Daughters of Danaus. Others ſay 
that Eumolpus the Son of Triptblemil and Driope, transferr'd 
them from Eleuſis to Athens. 

The Theſinophoria, or leſſer Feſtivals of G were cele- 


brated annually at Argos, and in many Points reſembled the t 
Eleufinian Myſteries, though they fell ſhort of them very 
much in the Dignity and Grandeur of the Celebration: ] 
2. Memmius the Adile firſt introduced theſe Rites into N 
Rome by the Title of Cerealia (8). None were admitted to C 
the Sacrifices, guilty of any Crime; ſo that when Nero at- 7 
tempted it the Roman Matrons expreſs d their Reſentment by (c 
going into Mourning. This Feſtival was Clos'd by a Ban- C 
_ and publick Horſe- Races. tl 
Ihe Ambarwalia were Feaſts celebrated by the Roman Huſ- MW F 
bandmen in Spring, to render Ceres propitious, by luſtrating (: 
their Fields. Each Mafter of a Family furniſh'd 1 tim Tow 
with an Oaken Wreath round its Neck, which he led thrice IL. 
round his Ground, follow'd by his Family ſinging Hymns, ſh 
and dancing in Honour of the Goddeſs. The Offerings - 
"a The whole Purport of this Repreſentation, was deſign'd to allego- WI 
rize the deſolate State of Mankind aſter the Flood, and ſhew the Bencfits 
of Agriculture and Induſtry. ( 
(8) This appears from a Medal of this Magiſtrate, on which is the Effi- ( 
gies of Ceres holding in one Hand three Ears of Corn; in the other a ( 
Torch, and with her Left-Foot treading on a — | N 


8 


uſed þ 
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uſed in the Luſtration were Milk and New Wine. At the 
Cloſe of the Harveſt there was a ſecond Feſtival, in which 
the Goddeſs was preſented with the firſt Fruits of the Seaſon, 
and an Entertainment provided for the Relations and Neigh- 
bours. 

The Beginning of April the Gardeners ſacrificed to Ceres, 
to obtain a plentiful Produce of their Grounds, which were 
under her Protection. Cicero mentions an antient Temple 
of hers at Catanea in Sicily, in which the Offices were per- 
form'd by Matrons and Virgins only, no Man being ad- 
mitted. The uſual Sacrifices to this Goddeſs were a Sow 


with Pig, or a Ram. The Garlands us'd by her in her Sacrifices 


were of Myrtle or Rapeweed ; but Flowers were prohibited, 


becauſe Proſerpine was loſt as ſhe gathered them. The Poppy 


alone was ſacred to her, not only becauſe it grows amongſt 
Corn, but becauſe in her Diſtreſs Jupiter gave it her to eat, 
that ſhe might ſleep and forget her Troubles. 

Let us now endeavour to find ſome Explanation of this 
Hiſtory of Ceres, If we have Recourſe to our former Key, 


we ſhall find the Ceres of Sicily and Eleuſis, or of Rome and 
Greece, is no other than the Egyptian Js, brought by the 


Phenicians into thoſe Countries. The very Name of Myſtery 
9) given to the Eleuſinian Rites, ſhews they are of Egyptian 
Origin. The I/ which appear'd at the Feaſt appointed for 
the Commemoration of the State of Mankind after the 


Flood, repreſented the Earth, and bore the Name of Ceres 


(10), ſuitable to her Intention. She was figur'd in Mourn- 


ing, and with a Torch, to denote the Grief the felt for the 
| Loſs of Per/ephone ( 11 ) her favourite Daughter, and the Paing 


ſhe was at to recover her. The Torch alſo ſhew'd the Pains 


Men were at to invent in that Time of Diſtreſs Torches and 


Fire to warm and light them during the cold Winter Nights, 
which follow'd that great Change of Nature, and were be- 


(9) From Miftor, a Veil or Covering. 

- (10) From Cerets, Diſſolution or Overthrow, Jeremiah xlvi 20. 

(11) From Peri, Fruit or Corn, and Sapban loſt, comes Perſephone, or 
the Corn loſt, 
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fore unknown. The Poppies with which this s was 
crown'd, fignify'd the Joy Men receiv'd at the firſt abun- 
dantCrop'(12). Triptolemus was only the Attendant Horus (13), 
bearing in his Hand the Handle of a Plough, and Celeus his 
Father was no more than (14) the Name of the Tools uſed 
in forming this uſeful Inſtrument of Agriculture. Eumelpos 
expreſs d (15) the Regulation or Formation of the People 
to Induſtry and Tillage ; and Praſerpina or Per/ephonah found 
again, was a lively Symbol of the Recovery of Corn almoſt 
loſt in the Deluge, and its Cultivation with Succeſs. Thus 
the Emblems almoſt quite ſimple of the moſt important 


Event which ever happened in the World, became, when 


tranſplanted to Greece and Rome, the Cs of the mot ri- 


diculous Fable and groſſeſt Idolatry. 


Ceres was uſually repreſented of a tall majeſtick Stature, 
fair Complexion, languiſhing Eyes, and yellow or flaxen 
Hair ; her Head crown'd with Poppies, or Ears of Corn, her 
Breaſts full and ſwelling, holding in her Right-Hand a Bunch 
of the ſame Materials with her Garland, and in her Left a 
lighted Torch. When in a Caror Chariot, ſhe is drawn by 
winged Dragons. 


(12) Bobo ſignifies a double Crop, and is alſo the Name for the Poppy. 
(13) From Tarep to break, and Telem a Furrow, comes Triptolem, or 
the Act of Ploughing. 
(14) Celeus ; from Celi, a Tool or Veſſel, 
| - ging Celei viliſgue ſupellex Virgil Geo. 
(15) From 
Eumolpus, i. e. the People regulated or inſtructed, 


CHAP vn 
Of BACCHTD:S. 


A Corn and Wine are the nobleſt Gifts of Nature, ſo it 
is no Wonder in the Progreſs of Idolatry, if they be- 


came deify'd, and had their Altars. It is therefore no unna- 


tural Tranſition, if from Ceres we paſs to Bacchus. 
This 


am People, and Alap to learn; is deriv'd Eumolep or 


© aw A = 
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This Deity was the Son of Jupiter and Semele (as has been 


obſerved in the Article of Jupiter) and was born at Thebes. 


Cicero mentions five (1) of the Name. It is ſaid the Nymphs 
took Care of his Education, though ſome aſcribe this Office 


to the Horæ or Hours; others to the Naiades. Mercury after 
this carried him into Eubæa, to Macris the Daughter of Ari. 


teas, (2) who anointed his Lips with Honey; but Juno in- 
cens'd at his finding Protection in a Place ſacred to her, ba- 
niſh'd him thence ; ſo that Macris fled with him into the 
Country of the. Phenicians, and nouriſh'd him in a Cave. 
Others ſay, that Cadmus Father to Semele diſcovering her 
Crime, put her and the Child into a wooden Ark, which by 
the Tides was carried to Oreatæ a Town of Laconia, where 
Semele being found dead, was bury'd with great Pomp, and 
the Infant nurs'd by Ino in a Cave. During this Perſecution, 
being tir'd in his Flight, he fell aſleep, and an Anpbiſbena, or 
two-headed Serpent of the moſt poiſonous Kind, bit his 
Leg; but awaking he ſtruck it with a Vine Twig, and that 
kill'd it. 

In his Infancy ſome 7. e Merchants fd him aſleep 
on the Shore, and attempted to carry him away ; but ſud- 
denly their Maſts were encompaſs'd with Vines, and their 
Oars with ivy, and ſtruck with Madneſs, they jump'd into 
the Sea, where the God changed them into Dolphins. 

Bacchus, during the Giant: War, diſtinguiſh'd himſelf 
greatly by his Valour in the Form of a Lion, while Jupiter 
to encourage his Son uſed the Word Euboe, which became 
afterward: frequently us'd in his Sacrifices. Others ſay, that 
in this Rebellion the Titans cut our Deity to Pieces; but that 
Pallas took his Heart, while yet panting, and Carried it to 


(1) The 1ſt the Son of Jupiter and Proſerpine ; the 2d the 13 
Bacchus, the Son of Nile, who kill'd Nyſa; the 3d the Son of Caprius, 
who reign'd in Aſia; the 4th the Son of Jupiter and Luna; and the 5th 
born of Niſus and Thione. 

(2) Others ſay * carried him to * a City of Arabia near 


Leybe. 
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132 Fabulous HISTORY 
her Father, who collected the Limbs and re- animated the 
Body, after it had ſlept three Nights with Pro/erpine (3). 

The moſt memorable Exploit of Bacchus was his Expedi- 
tion to India, which employ'd him three Years. He ſet out 
from Egypt, where he left Mercurius Triſmegiſtus to aſſiſt his 
Wife in Quality of Co-Regent, and appointed Hercules his 
Viceroy. Buffris he conſtituted Preſident of Phenicia, and 
Antæus of Libya, after which he march'd with a prodigious 
Army, carrying with him Friptolemus and Maro, to teach 
Mankind the Arts of Tillage and planting the Vine. His 
firſt Progreſs was weſtward (4) and during his Courſe he 
was join'd by Pan and Luſus, who gave their Names to diffe- 
rent Parts of Iberia. Altering his Views he return'd through 
Ethiopia, where the Satyrs and Muſes increas'd his Army, and 
from thence croſſing the Red Sea, he penetrated through 
Aſaa to the remoteſt Parts of India, in the Mountains of which 
Country, near the Source of the Ganges he erected two Pil- 
lars, to ſhew that he had viſited the utmoſt Limits of the ha- 
bitable World (5). After this returning Home with Glorys 
he made a triumphant Entry into Thebes, offer'd Part of his 
Spoils to Jupiter, and ſacrificed to him the richeſt Spices of 
the Eaſt. He then apply'd himſelf ſolely to Affairs of Go- 
vernment, to reform Abuſes, enact good Laws, and conſult 
the Happineſs of his People, for which he not only obtain'd 
the Title of the Law-giver, by Way of Excellence, but 
was deify'd after Death. 

Juno having itruck him with Madneſs, he had before this 
wander'd through Part of the World. Proteus, King of 
Egypt, was the firſt who receiv'd him kindly. He next went 
to bella in Phrygia, where being expected by Rhea, he was 

(3) The Mythologiſts ſay, that this is to denote the Cuttings of Vines 


will grow, but that they will be three Years before they come to bear. 

(4) Pan gave his Name to Spain or Hiſpania, or Lus to Luſitania or 
Portugal. 

(5) In his Return he built Nyſa, and other Cities, and paſſing the Helleſ- 
pont came into Thrace, where he left Maro, who founded the City Maronea. 


To Macedo he gave the Country from him call'd Macedonia and left Trip- 
tolemus in Attica to inſtruct the People, 


initiated 
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initiated in the Myſteries of Obele. Lycurgus, King of the 
Edeni, near the River Stryman, affronted him in this Journey, 
for which Bacchus depriv'd him of his Reaſon; ſo that when 
he thought to prune his Vines, he cut off the Legs of his 


Son Dryas and his own. By Command of the Oracle, his 


Subjects impriſon'd him, and he was torn in Pieces by wild 
Horſes. It is eaſy to ſee how inconſiſtent theſe Accounts of 
the ſame Perſon are, and that the Actions of different Bae- 
chuſes are aſcrib'd to one. 

We have two other Inſtances recorded of the Reſentinant 
of this Deity. Alcithoe a Theban Lady derided his Prieſteſſes 
and was transform'd into a Bat; Pentheus the Son of Echion 


and Agave, for ridiculing his Solemnities, (call'd Orgia was 


torn in Pieces by his own Mother and Siſters (6) who in 


their Madneſs took him for a wild Boar. 


The Favourite Wife of Bacchus was Ariadne, whom he 
found in the Iſle of Naxos, abandon'd by The/zus, and lov'd fo 
paſſionately, that he plac'd the Crown ſhe wore as a Conſtel- 
lation in the Skies. By her he had Staphilus, T Nn Hy- 
n eneus, c. 

Ciſus, a Youth whom he greatly eſteem'd, ſporting with 
the Satyrs, was accidentally kill'd. Bacchus chang'd him into 
the Plant fvy, which became in a peculiar Manner conſe- 
crated to his Worſhip. Silenus, another of his Favourites, 
wandering from his Maſter, came to Midas, King of Phrygia, 
at whoſe Court he was well receiv'd. To requite this Favour 
Bacchus promis'd to grant whatever he requeſted. The Mo- 
narch, whoſe ruling Paſſion was Avarice, deſir'd all he 
touch'd might be turn'd to Gold; but he ſoon felt the In- 
conveniency of having his Wiſh granted, when he found 
his Meat and Drink converted into Metal. He therefore 
pray'd the God to recall his Bounty, and releaſe him from 
his Miſery. He was commanded to waſh in the River Pac- 
zolus, which from that Time had golden Sands (7). 

| : 3 


(6) den, Lib. I: 640. 
(7) Ovid, Lib. Xl, 86. 
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(8) Bacchus had a great Variety of Names; he was call'd 
Dionyfrus (q) from his Father's Lameneſs, while he carry'd 
him in his Thigh: The Apellation of Bifermis was given 
him, becauſe he ſometimes was repreſented as old, ſomerimes 


as young; that of Briſæus from his inventing the Wine-Preſs 


(10); that of Bromius from the crackling of Fire heard 
when Semele periſh'd by the Lightening of Jupiter; that of 
Bimater, from his having two Mothers, or being twice born. 
The Greeks ſtyl'd him Baugenes, or born of an Ox, becauſe 
he was drawn with Horns ; and for the ſame Reaſon the 
Latins call'd him Tauriformis. He was named Demon bonus, 
becauſe in all Feaſts the laſt Glaſs was drunk to his Honour. 


Ewius, Evous and Evan, were Names us'd by the Bacchanals 


in their wild Proceſſions, as were thoſe of Eleus and Eleleuss 
He was ſtyl'd Jacchus from the Noiſe (11) made by his Vo- 
taries in their drunken Frolicks ; Lenæus, becauſe Wine aſ- 
ſwages the Sorrows and Troubles of Life (12) ; Liber and 
Liber Pater, becauſe he ſets Men free from conſtraint, and 
puts them on an Equality ; and on the ſame Account he was 
firnam'd Lyzus and Lyczus (13); Ny&ilius was an Apellation 
given him, becauſe his Sacrifices were often celebrated in the 
Night; from his Education on Mount Ny/a, he gain'd the 
Epithet of Niſæus, as alſo that of Thyonzus from Thyo his 
Nurſe; and that of Triumpbus from his being the firſt who 
inſtituted Triumpbs. 


The principal Feſtivals of Bacchus were the Oſcophoria, in- 


(3) From Bax xs, to run mad, becauſe Wine inflames, and deprives 
Men of their Reaſon. 

(9) From AiS-, God, and woos lame or crippled. 

(10) Some derive it from Briſa his Nurſe ; others from the Promontory 
Briſa in the Iſle of Leſbos, where he was chiefly worſhipp*d, 

(11) From ,x, to exclaim or roar. See Claudian's Rape of Pro- 
nne. 

—_ From Lenio to ſoften ; but . gives the Epithet a Greek Ety- 
mology from Azv05 a Wine-Preſs, The firſt Conjecture is beſt ſup- 
ported by the Poets. f 

Cura fugit, multo diluiturque mero. Ovid. 


(13) From Ava, to unlooſe or ſet free. 


ſtituted 
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ſtituted by the Phænicians. The 7 rieterica. (14) celebrated 


in Remembrance of his three Years Expedition to India. 
The Epilænca were Games appointed at the Time of Vin-, 
tage, in which they contended who ſhould tread out moſt 
Muft or Wine, and ſung Hymns to the Deity. The 4:he- 
nians obſerv'd a certain Feaſt call'd Apaturia; as alſo others 
call'd Aſcolia and Ambroſia. neſe latter were celebrated in 
Fanuary, the Month ſacred to Bacchus: the Romans call'd 
them Brumalia, and kept them in February and Auguſt (15) 5 
but the moſt conſiderable of the Romans with Regard to this 
God, were the Bacchanalia, Dionyſia or Orgia ſolemniz'd at 
Mid-Day in February by Women only at firſt; but after- 
wards by both Sexes. "Theſe Rites were attended with ſuch 
abominable Exceſſes and W ickedneſs, that the Senate were 
oblig d to aboliſh them by a publick Decree (16). 

The Victims agreeable to Bacchus were the Goat and Sqvine, 


| becauſe theſe Animals are deſtructive to the Yines; the Dra- 


gon, and the Pye on account of its chattering. The Trees 
and Plants uſed in his Garlands were the ivy, the Fir, the 


' ©44, and the Herb Rapeweed ; as alſo the Flower Dafoadil 


or Narciſſus. | 

Bacchus was the God of Mirth, Wine, and good Cheer, 
and as ſuch the Poets have not been ſparing in their Praiſes 
on all Occaſions of Pleaſure and ſocial Joy they never 
fail'd to invoke his Preſence, and to thank him for the Bleſ- 
ſings he beſtow'd. To him they aſcrib'd the Forgetfulneſs of 
their Cares, and the ſoft Tranſports of mutual Friendſhip 
and chearful Converſation. It would be endleſs to repeat 
the Compliments paid him by the Greek and Latin Poets, who 
for the moſt-Part were hearty Devotees to his Worſhip. 

Some by a forced Parallel compare Bacchus to Nimrod, and 
others will have him to be the ſame with Mo/es ; but theſe 


(14) Virgil, FEneid IV. 303. 
(15) See Cel. Rhodog. Lib. XVII. cap. 5. 
(26) See Horace, Book II. Ode XIX. wholly conſecrated to his Praiſe, 


Conjectures, 
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Conjectures, however ingenious or plauſible, are deſtitute 
of any ſolid Foundation. 

Bacchus, by the Poets and Painters, is repreſented 2s a cor- 
pulent Youth (17) naked, with a ruddy Face, wanton looks 
and effeminate Air. He is crown'd with Ivy and Vine- 
Leaves, and bears in his Hand a Thyr/us (18) encircled with 
the ſame. His Car is drawn ſometimes by Lyons, at others 
by Tygers, Leopards, or Panthers, and ſurrounded by 
a Band of Satyrs and Ma nades, or Wood-Nymphs in fran- 
tick Poſtures ; and, to cloſe the mad Proceſſion, appears old 
Silenus riding on an Aſs, which was ſcarcely able to carry ſo 
fat and jovial a Companion. 

To arrive at the true Original of this fabled Deity we 
muſt once more reviſit Egypt the Mother-Country of the 
Gods. We have already had ſufficient occaſion to remark 
how their Horus changed his Name and Attributes according 
to the Seafons, and the Circumſtances or Operations he was 
intended to direct. To commemorate the antient State of 
Mankind, Horus appear'd under the Symbol of a Child with 
a Serpent by its Side, and aſſumed the Name of Ben-Semele 
(19). This was an Image of the Weakneſs and Imperfec- 
tion of Huſbandry after the Deluge. The Greeks who knew 
nothing of the true Meaning of the Figure, call'd it the Son 
of Semele, and to heighten its Honour made Jupiter his Fa- 
ther, or according to the Eaſtern Style (20), produc'd him 
out of his Thigh. They even embelliſh'd the Story with 
all the marvellous Circumſtances of his Mother's Death, and 
ſo effectually compleated the Fable. 

Let us add to this, that in all the antient Forms of Invo- 
cation to the ſupreme Being, they uſed the Expreſſions af- 


(17) Bacchus was ſometimes depictur'd as an old Man with a Beard, as 
at Elis in Greece, and it was only then he had Horns given him; ſome- 
times he was cloath*'d with a Tiger's Skin. 

(18) The Thyrſus was a wooden Javelin with an Iron Head. 

(19) Ben-Semele, or the Child of the Repreſentation. 


(20) See Genefis xlvi. 26, ſpeaking of Jacob's Children, or who came 
out of his Thigh, 
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terwards appropriated to Bacchus, ſuch as io Terombe (24) ! 
io Bacche (24)! or is Baccath ! Fehova! Hevan, Hewoe, and 
Eloah (25)! and Hu Eb! Atta Eſ (26). Theſe Exclama- 
tions were repeated in After-Ages by the People, who had 
no longer any Senſe of their true Signification, but applied 
them to the Objects of their Idolatry. In their Huntings 
they uſed the Outcries of is Saboi (27), iv Mit, which with 
a little Alteration became the Titles of the Deity we are 
ſpeaking of. "The Romans or Latins of all theſe preferr'd the 
Name of Baccoth, out of which they compos'd Bacchus. The 
more delicate Ear of the Greeks choſe the Word % Ni/F, out 
of which they form'd Dionyſius. Hence it is plain that no 
real Bacchus ever exiſted, but that he was only a Maſque or 
Figure of ſome conceal'd Truth. In ſhort, whoever atten- 
tively reads Horace's inimitable Ode to Bacchas (28), will 
ſee that Bacchus meant no more than the Improvement of the 
World, by the Cultivation of Agriculture, and the plantin 
of the Vine, | ns 


(23) To Terombe ! Let us cry to the Lord! Hence Ditbyrambus. 
(24) Io Baccoth ! God ſee our Tears! whence Bacchus. 

(25) Jehovah ! Thou att the Life; Hevan or Hewoe, the Author of Ex- 
iſtence; Eloch, the mighty God! Hence Evoe, Evous, &c. 

(26) Hu Efb ! Thou art the Fire! Atta Ef! Thou art the Life] Hence 
Alttes and Ves. 

(27) To Sabi! Lord thou art an Hoſt to me! Jo Nit! Lord be my 
Guide! Hence Sabaſius and Dionyſius, the Names of Bacchus. 

(28) Horace, Lib. II. Ode XIX. 
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Of the Attendants of Bacchus ; Silenus, Sylvanus, 
and the Mænades or Bacchæ, the Satyrs, Fauni 
and Sileni. e 


AS Bacchus was the God af good Humour and Fellow- . 


ſhip, fo none of the Deities appear with a more nu- 
merous or ſplencid Retinue. | 
8 . = So Silenus 
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Silenus the principal Perſon in his Train, had been his 
Preceptor, and a very ſuitable one for ſuch a Deity ; for the 
old Man had a very hearty Affection for his Bottle, yet 
Silenus diſtinguiſh'd himſelf in the Giants War, by appearing on 
his Aſs, whole braying put thoſe daring Rebels into Confuſion 
(1). Some ſay he was born at Malea a City of Sparta, others 
at Ny/a in Arabia; but the moſt probable ConjeAure is, that 
he was a Prince of Caria, noted for his Equity and Wiſdom 
(2). However this be, he was a conſtant Attendant and 
Companion of his Pupil in all his Expeditions. Silenus was 
a notable good Moraliſt in his Cups, as we find in Virgil, 
who has given us a beautiful Oration of his on the nobleſt 
Subjects (3), in the fine Eclogue which bears his Name. 


Silenus is depictur'd as a ſhort corpulent old Man, bald-- 
headed, with a flat Noſe, prominent Forehead, and big 


Ears. He is uſually deſcrib'd as over-loaden with Wine, and 
ſeated on a Saddle-back'd Aſs, upon which he ſupports him- 
felf with a long Staff; and in the other Hand carries a Can- 


tharus or Jug, with the Handle worn out almoſt by fre- 


quent Uſe, 58 


Sylvanus was à rural Deity, who often appears in the 


Train of Bacchus; ſome ſuppoſe him the Son of Saturn, 
others of Faunus. He was unknown to the Greeks, but the 
Latins receiv'd the Worſnhip of him from the Pelaſgi, who 
upon their Migration into 7taly, conſecrated Groves to his 
Honour, and appointed folemn Feſtivals in which Milk was 
offer'd to him. 


The Mænades were the Prigſiaſſes and Nymphs who attend- 


ed Bacchus, and were allo call'd Thyades from their Fury; 
Bacche from their Intemperance; and Mimallones from their 
Diſpoſition to ape and mimic others, which is one of the 


(1) For which it was rais'd to the Skies and made a Conſtellation. 

(2) On this Account aroſe the Fahle of Midas lending him his Ears. It 
is ſaid, that being once taken Priſoner, he purchaſed his Liberty with this 
remarkable Sentence, © That it was belt not to be born, and next to that 
© moſt eligible to die quickly.“ 

(3) Virgil, Eclogue VI. 14. 


Qualities 
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Qualities of drunken People. Theſe bore Thyr/uſes bqund 
with Ivy, and in their Proceſſions ſhock'd the Ear and Eye 
with their extravagant Cries and ridiculous and indecent 
Contorſions. | 

The Life Guards or Train'd-Bands of Bacchus, were the 
Satyrs, It is uncertain whence theſe half Creatures ſprung ; 
but their uſual Reſidence was in the Woods and Foreſts, and 
they were of a very wanton and luſtful Diſpoſition ; ſo that 
it was very dangerous for a ſtray Nymph to fall into their 
Hands. Indeed it was natural for them to uſe Compulſion, 
for their Form was none of the moſt inviting, having de- 
form'd Heads arm'd with ſhort Horns, crooked Hands, rough 
and hairy Bodies, Goats Feet and Legs, and Tails as long 
as Horſes. | 

We are now to ſeek ſome Explanation of this Groupe of 
Figures, and to do this we muſt have recourſe to the Egyp- 
tian Key. As Idolatry improved, the Fealts or Repreſenta- 
tions of thoſe People grew more pompous and folemn, Show 
degenerated into Maſquerade, and Religion into Farce or 
Frenzy. The Ben Semele or Child of Repreſentation mention'd 
in the Explanation of Bacchus became a jolly roſy Youth, 
who to adorn the Pomp was plac'd in a Chariot, drawn by 
Actors in Tygers or Leopards Skins, while others dreſs'd in 
thoſe of Bucks or Goats ſurrounded him; and to ſhew the 
Dangers they had gone through in Hunting, they ſmeer'd 
their Faces with the Dregs of Wine or Juice of Mulberries, 
to imitate the Blood of the Beaſts they kill'd. Theſe Aſſiſ- 
tants were call'd Satyrs (4), Fawns (5), and Thyades (6), and 
Maænades (7), and Baſſarides (8). To cloſe the Proceſſion, 
appear'd an old Man on an Aſs, offering Wine to the tir'd 
Youth, who had return'd from a proſperous Chaſe, and in- 

(4) From Satur, hidden or diſguiſed. 


(5) From Phanim, a Maſque or falſe Face. 
(6) From Thouab, to wander, or run about wildly, .- 


(7) From Mawopu', to intoxicate or drive mad, 
(8) From Batſar, to gather the Grapes, 
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viting them to take ſome Reſt. This Perſon they call'd Siler Ty 
(9), or Szlvan, and his Dreſs was deſign'd to ſhew, that old ma 
Men were exempt from thoſe Toils of Youth, which by I 
extirpating Beaſts of Prey, ſecur'd the approaching Harveſt. of 
All theſe Symbols were by the Greeks and Romans adopted De: 
in their Way, and the Actors or Maſks of Egypt became the to | 
real Divinities of Nations, whoſe Inclination to the marve- Mye 
lous, made them greedily embrace whatever flatter'd that Jup 
Prepoſſeſſion. the 
(9) From Selaw, Safety or Repoſe, | Arc! 
| call* 
,,, Ter Wa * . an 
CH AP. XLIV: Pala 
By 
Of HERCULES, and his Labours. = 
AVIN G 2 gone through the Dii Majores, or celeſtial * 
Deities of the firſt Rank; we ſhall proceed to the Demi. N ˖ 
Godi, who were either thoſe Heroes whoſe eminent Actions en 
and ſuperior Virtues rais'd them to the Skies, or thoſe zerre- * 
Arial Divinities, who for their Bounty and Goodneſs to Man- | 5 
kind, were claſs'd with the Gods. Jon wi 
To begin with the former, Hercules undoubtedly claims the pn 
foremoſt Place, There were ſeveral of this Name (1); but perm 
N he to whom the greateſt Glory is attributed, was the Son of N 
| Jupiter and Alcmena, Wife of Amphitryon King of Thebes, . 
This Monarch being gone on an Expedition againſt the of N 
Atolians, Jove aſſum'd his Form, and under that ſafe Diſ- (2) 
guiſe eaſily enjoy'd his Deſires. It is ſaid he was ſo ena- 
mour'd, that he prolonged the Darknefs for three Days and 
three Nights ſucceſſively. Hercules was the Fruit of this ex- K (3) 
traordinary Amour, and at the ſame Time Alcmena bore (4) 
(1) The Egyprian Hercules is reckon'd the eldeſt of theſe, who ſigna- 
liz*'d himſelf in the Giants War, and was one of the principal Divinities (5) 
of that Country, There was alſo a Tyrian Hercules precedent in Time to | had th 


him of Greece, 


Twins 
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Twins to her Huſband, Laodamia, and Iphiclus, who was re- 
markable for his extraordinary Swiftneſs (2). 

This Intrigue of Jupiter, as uſual, ſoon came to the Ears 
of his jealous Wife, who from that Moment meditated the 
Deſtruction of Hercules. A favourable Occaſion offer'd 
to her Reſentment. Archippe the Wife of Sthenelus, King of 

Mycene, being pregnant at the ſame Time with Alcmena, 
Jupiter had ordain'd (3), that the Child firſt born ſhould have 
the Superiority or Command over the other. Juno caus'd 
Archippe to be deliver'd at the End of ſeven Months of a Son, 
calld Euryſibeus, and to retard the Labour of Alcmena, in the 
Form of an old Woman ſhe ſat at the Gate of Amphytryon's 
Palace with her Legs acroſs, and her Fingers interwoven. 
By this ſecret Inchantment that Princeſs was ſeven Days and 
Nights in the extreameſt Pains, *till Galanthis one of her 
Attendants, ſeeing Juno in this ſuſpicious Poſture, and con- 
jecturing the Cauſe, ran haſtily out with the News that her 
Miſtreſs was deliver'd. The Goddeſs ftarting up at the 
News, Alcmena was that Moment freed of her Burthen ; but 
Juno was ſo incens'd at Galantbis, that ſhe chang'd her into a 
Weeſel. 

During his Infancy, Juno ſent two Serpents to deſtroy 
him in his Cradle, but the undaunted Child ſtrangled them 
both with his Hands (4). After this, as he grew up he 
diſcover'd an uncommon Stature and Strength of Body (5), 


as well as heroic Ardour of Mind. Theſe great Qualities 
of Nature were improved by ſuitable Care, his Education 


(2) Nam ſuper extremas ſegetum currebat ariflas 
Nec ſiccos fruftus lædebant pondera Plante. Orpheus Hymn, 
O' er the unbending Corn ſo light he flew, 
'The cheated Sight no Sign of Paſſage knew. 

(3) Some ſay at Juno's Perſuaſion, 

(4) Tene ferunt gemines preſſiſſe tenaciter angues | 
Cum tener in cuniis jam Jove dignus eras, Ovid Epiſt, 
Worthy of Jobe, thy Infancy began, - 
And cruſh'd the Snakes which round thy Cradle ran. 


(5) Some ſay when arriv'd at Manhood he was four Cubits high, and 
had three Rows of Teeth, 
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being intruſted to the greateſt Maſters (6); ſo that it is no 


Wonder if with ſuch conſiderable Advantages he made ſuch 


2 ſhining Figure in the World. 

His extraordinary V irtues were early put to the Trial, and 
the Taſks impoſed on him by Euryſibeus, on account of the 
Danger and Difficulty which attended their Execution, re- 
ceiv'd the Name of the Labours of Hercules, and are com- 
monly reckon'd to be :welve in Number. 

I. The firſt Labour, or Triumph of Hercules, was the 
Death of the Nemæan Lion. It is ſaid this furious Animal 
by Juno's Direction fell from the Orb of the Moon and was 
invulnerable. It infeſted the Nemæas Woods between Phl:us 
and Clone, and did infinite Miſchief. The Hero attacK'd it 
both with his Arrows and Club, but in vain, till perceiving 
bis Error, he firſt ſtrangled and then tore it in Pieces with 
his Hands. The Skin he preſerv'd, and conſtantly wore as 
a Token of his Victory. | 

II. His next Enterpriſe was againſt a formidable Serpent 
or Monſter, which harbour'd in the Fens of Lerna, and in- 
fected the Region of Argos with his poiſonous Exhalations- 
The Number of Heads aſſign'd this Creature is various (7) 
but all Authors agree, that when one was cut off another ſuc- 
ceeded in its Place, unleſs the Wound was immediately cau- 
teris d. Hercules not diſcourag'd attack'd this Dragon, and 
having caus'd Z/aus to cut down W ood ſufficient for flaming 
Brands, as he cut off the Heads, applied them to the 

Wounds, and by that Means obtain'd the Conqueſt, and 
deſtroy d the Hydra, Some explain this Fable, by ſuppoſing 
Lerna a Marſh much troubled with Snakes and other poiſon- 


(6) Linus the Son of Apollo inſtructed him in Philoſophy; Eurytus 
taught him Archery; Eumolpus, Muſick, particularly the Art of ing 
the Lyre; from Harpalycus the Son of Mercury he learnt Wreſtling and 
the Gymnaſtick Exerciſes ; Caſtor ſhew'd him the Art of managing his 
Weapons; and to compleat all, Chiron initiated him in the Principles of 
Aſtronomy and Medicine. 

(7) Some make the Heads of the Lernæan Hydra to be ſeven, others 


nine, others fifty. 


Ou 


tion, 
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ous Animals „which Hercules and his Companions deſtroy'd, 


by ſetting Fire to the Reeds. Others imagine he only drain'd 
this Fen, which was before both unpaſſable, and incapable 
of Improvement. Others make Lerza a Fort or Caſtle of 
Robbers under a Leader calPd Hydra, whom Hercules extir- 
pated. However this be, in Conſideration of the Service of 
Iolaus on this Occaſion, when he grewdecriped with old Age, 


his Maſter by his Prayers obtain'd him a Renewal of his 
Youth. 


III. The next Taſk i impos'd on him by Eeryfthens, was 1 


bring him alive a huge Wild-Boar, which ravaged the Foreſt 
of Eurymanthus, and had been ſent to Phacis by Diana to pu- 
niſh Oeneus for neglecting her Sacrifices (8). In his Way 


he defeated the Centaurs, who had proyoked him by inſulting | 


Phalus his Hoſt. After this he ſeiz'd the fierce Animal in a 
Thicket ſurrounded with Snow, and purſuant to his Injunc- 
tion, carried him bound to Eury/theus, who had like to have 
fainted at the Sight. 

IV. This Monarch, after ſuch Experience of the Force 
and Valour of Hercules, was reſolv'd to try his Agility. For 
this End he was commanded to take a' Hind which fre- 
quented Mount Mænalus, and had brazen Feet and golden 
Horns. As ſhe was ſacred to Diana, Hercules durſt not 
wound her, and it was not very eaſy to run her down: This 
Chaſe coſt him a whole Year's Foot-Speed. At laft being 
tir'd out, the Hind took to the Receſſes of Mount Arteraeftas, 
but was in her Way overtaken as ſhe croſs'd the River Ladon, 
and brought to Myceue. 

V. Near the Lake Stymphalus in Arcadia (q) harbour cer- 
tain Birds of Prey with Wings, Beaks and Talons of Iron, 
who prey d on human Fleſh, and devour'd all who paſſed that 
Way. "Theſe Euryſibeus ſent Hercules to deſtroy. Some ſay 
he kill'd them with his Arrows (10); others, that Pallas lent 


(8) This Story bas a near Reſemblance with the Boar of Calydon, men- 
tion'd in the Article of Diana. 


(9g) Where Juno, it is ſaid, was educated, 
(10) There is an antient Gem expreſſive of this. 00 Ogle's Antiquities. 
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him ſome brazen Rattles made by Vulcan, the ſound of which 
frighten'd them to the Iſland of Aretia. Some ſuppoſe the 


Birds call'd Stymphalides, a Gang of deſperate Banditti who 
had their Haunts near that Lake. 

VI. His next Expedition was againſt the Cretan Bull, 
Minos, King of that Iſland, being formidable at Sea, had 
forgot to pay Neptune the Worſhip due to him, the Deity to 
puniſh his Neglect ſent a furious Bull, whoſe Noſtrils breath'd 
Fire, to deſtroy the Country. Hercules brought this terrible 
Animal bound to Euryſtheus, who on account of his being 
ſacred let him looſe in the Territory of Marathon, where he 
was afterwards ſlain by The/eus, Some reduce the Story to 
this, that Hercules only was ſent to Crete, to procure Eury/- 
theus a Bull for breeding out of. 

VII. Diomede King of Thrace, the Son of Mars and Cyrene, 
was a Tyrant poſleſs'd of a Stud of Horſes, ſo wild and fierce 


that they breath'd Fire, and were conſtantly fed with human 


Fleſh, their Maſter killing all Strangers he could meet with 
for Provender for his Cattle. Hercules having vanquiſh'd him 


gave him as a Prey to them, and killing ſome, brought the 
reſt to Eury/theus, 


VIII. The next Employment of Hercules ſeems a little too 


mean for a Hero, but he was oblig'd to obey a ſevere Taſk- 


maſter, who was ſo ſenfible of his own Injuſtice in theſe In- 
junctions, that he did not care to truſt himſelf in the Power 
of the Perſon he commanded (11). Augeas, King of Elis, 
had a Stable intolerable, from the Stench ariſing from the 
Dung and Filth it contained, which is not very ſurpriſing if 
it be true, that it ſhelter'd three Thouſand Oxen, and had 
not been clean'd for thirty Years. . This Place Euryſtbeus or- 
der'd Hercules to clear in one Day; and Augeas promis'd if he 
perform'd it, to give him a Tenth Part of theſe Cattle. 
Hercules by turning the Courſe of the River Alpheus through 
it, executed his Deſign, which Augeas ſeeing refuſed to ſtand 


(11) It is ſaid Euryſtbeus never would ſuffer Hercules to enter Mycene, 
but notify*d his Commands to him over the Walls, by Capreas a Herald. 


by 
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and others made Priſoners (13). 
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by his Engagements. The Hero to reward his Perfidy, flew. 
him with his Arrows, and gave his Kingdom to Ph4yleus his 


Son, who had ſhew'd his Abhorrence of his Father's Trea- 


chery. Some add that from the Spoils taken at Eli, Hercules 
inſtituted the Olympic Games to Jupiter celebrated every fifth 
Year, and which aſterwards gave Riſe to the Grecian Ara. 
IX. Euryſtheus deſirous to preſent his Daughter Admeta 
with the Belt or Girdle worn by Hippolita Queen of the 
Amazons, Hercules was ſent on this Expedition; he was but 


ſlenderly provided having but one Ship; but Valour like his 


was never deſtitute of Reſources in Diſtreſs. In his Way he 
defeated and kill'd Mygdon and Amycus, two Brothers who 
oppos'd his Paſſage, and ſubduing Bebrycia gave it to Lycus 
one of his Companions, who chang'd its Name to Heraclea 
in Memory of his Benefactor. On his Approach to Themi/- 
cyra, he learnt that the Amazons had collected all their Forces 
to meet him. The firſt Engagement was warm on both 
Sides, ſeveral of the braveſt of theſe Viragos were kill'd (12), 
The Victory was follow'd 
by the total Extermination of that female Nation, and 
Hippolite their Queen was by the Conqueror given to The/eus 
as a Reward for his Valour. Her Belt he brought to 
Euryſtheus. 

X. His ſucceeding Exploit was againſt Geryon King of 
Spain, who had three Bodies, and was the Son of Chry/aoris 
and Calirrboe. This Monarch had a Breed of Oxen of a 
purple Colour, who devour'd all Strangers caſt to them, and 
were guarded by a Dog with two Heads, a Dragon with 
ſeven, beſides a very watchful and ſevere Keeper. Hercules 
kill'd both the Monarch and his Guards, and carried the 
Oxen to Gadira (14), or Cadiz, from whence he brougat 
them to Turyſabeus. Others relate the Story with ſome Ad- 


(12) As Procella, Philippis, Prothoe, Furibea, Cæleno, Phebo, all Com. 


panions of Diana. 
(13) As Deianira, Aſteria, Marpe, Tecmeſia, Alcippe, and Nanalippe. 
(14) Then a celebrated Mart or Fort frequented by the Phænicians. 
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ditions (15). It was during this Expedition, that our Hero, 


as eternal Monuments of his Glory, erected two Pillars (16), 
or Mountains, the one call'd Calbe the other Abyle, upon the 
utmoſt Limits of Africa and Europe, Some give a more ſim- 
ple Turn to the Whole, by ſaying Geryon was a King of 
Spain, who govern'd by Means of three Sons famous for 
Valour and Prudence, and that Hercules having rais'd an 
Army of mercenary Troops in Crete, firſt overcame them, 
and ſubdued that Country. 

XI. The next Taſk enjoined him by Euryſtheus, was to 
fetch him the golden Apples of the Heſperides (17), which 
were guarded by a Dragon with a hundred Heads, The In- 
zunction was not eaſy, ſince Hercules was even ignorant of 


the Place where they grew. The Nymphs of Eridanus whom 


he conſulted, advis d him to go to Prometheus (18), who gave 
him the Information and Direction he wanted, after which 
he vanquiſh'd the Dragon, and brought the precious Fr ruit 
to his Maſter. 

XII. The laſt Command of Furyſtheus was for him to go 
down to Hell and bring away Cerberus, Pluto's Maſtiff, Her- 
cules having ſacrificed to the Gods, enter'd the Infernal Re- 
gions by a Cavity of Mount Tænarus, and on the Banks of 
Acheron found a white Poplar-Tree, of which he made him a 
Wreath, and the Tree was ever after conſecrated to him; 
paſling that River he diſcover'd The/eus and Pirithous chain'd 
to a Stone. The former he releas'd, but left the latter con- 
find. Menetius, Pluto's Cowherd, enderrouring to ſave his 
Maſter's Dog was cruſh'd to Death. Cerberus, for Refuge 
fed beneath Pluto's Throne, from whence the Hero dragg'd 


(15) It is ſaid that OPS and Alebion, Sons of Neptune, drove: theſe 
Oxen into Hetruria; but Hercules recover-d them, and brought them 
acroſs the Ionian Sea to Euryſtbeus. 

(16) Now the Cape of Gibraltar, and Mount of Andaluſia near Tetuan. 

(17) Juno, on her Marriage with Jupiter, gave him theſe Trees 27 
bore golden Fruit, and were kept by the Nymphs Ægle, Aretbuſa, and 
Heſperethuſa, Daughters of Heſperus, who were call'd the Heſperides. 


(18) Or as others ſay, to Nereus, who eluded his Enquiry by aſſuming 
various Shapes, 


him 
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himout, _ brought him unto Earth by Way of Træxene. At 
iht of the Day, the Monſter vomited a poiſonous Matter, 
fm whence ſprung the Herb Aconite, or Wolf's Bane z but 
being preſented to Eury/theus, he order d him to be diſmiſs'd, 


and ſuffer'd to return to Heil. 
It would be almoſt endleſs to enumerate all the Actions of 


this celebrated Hero of Antiquity, and therefore we ſhall only 


touch on the Principal. He deliver'd Creon, King of Thebes, 
from an unjuſt Tribute impos'd on him by Erginus and the 
Myniz, for which Service, that Prince gave him his Daughter 
Megara, by whom he had ſeveral Sons; but Juno ſtriking 
him with Frenzy, he ſlew theſe ——— and on recover- 
ing his Senſes became ſo ſhock d at his Cruelty, that he ab- 
Rain'd from all human Society for ſome Time. In his Re- 


turn from the Expedition againſt the Amazons, Laomedmm 


King of Trey, by the Promiſe of ſome fine Hor/es, engaged 
him to deliver his Daughter Hefone expoſed to a vaſt Sea 
Monſter ſent by Neptune; but when he had freed the Prin- 
ceſs, the deceitful Monarch retracted his Word. Upon this 
Hercules took the City, kill'd Laomedon, and gave Hæſione to 
Telamon who firſt ſcal'd the Walls (19). After this he flew 
Tmolus and Teleganos the Sons of Proceus, two celebrated 
Wreſtlers, who put to Death all whom they overcame. He 
alſo kill d Sarpedon Son of Neptune, a notorious Pyrate. 

During his African Expedition, he vanquiſh'd Cyenus, 
King of The/aly, the Son of Mars and Cleobulina, a ſavage 
Prince, who had vow'd to erect his Father a Temple of the 
Heads or Skulls of the Strangers he deſtroy'd. In Libya he 
encounter'd the famous Autæus, the Son of Earth, a Giant 
of immenſe Stature (20), who forc'd all whom he met to 
wreſtle with him, and ſo ftrangled them. He challeng'd 
Hercules, who flung him thrice, and thought each Time he 
had kill'd him; but on his touching the Ground he renew'd 


(19) This Princeſs from the Captives redeem her Brother Priamus, 
who was afterwards King of Troy, 
(20) Sixty-four Cubits high, 
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his Strength. His Antagoniſt appriz'd of this, held him up 
in the Air, and ſqueez'd him in ſuch a Manner that he ſoon 
expird. In his Progreſs from Libya to Egypt, Bufiris (21) a 
cruel Prince laid an Ambuſcade to ſurprize him, but was 
himſelf, and his Son Amphiadamas, ſacrificed by the Victor on 
the Altars he had prophan'd. In Arabia he beheaded Ema- 
thion the Son of Tithonus for his Want of Hoſpitality, after 
which, croſſing mount Cauca/us, he deliver'd Prometheus. In 
Calydon he wreſtled with Achelous, for no leſs a Prize than 
Deianira, Daughter to King Oeneus. The Conteſt was 
long dubious, for his Antagoniſt had the Faculty of aſſuming 
all Shapes ; but as he took that of a Bull, Hercules tore off 
one of his Horns, ſo that he was forc'd to ſubmit, and to re- 
Gem it by giving the Conqueror the Horn of Analtbæa (22) 


the Daughter of Harmodius; which Hercules fill d with a Va- 


riety of Fruits, and conſecrated to Jupiter. Some explain 
the Fable thus : Achelous is a winding River of Greece, whoſe 
Stream was ſo rapid, that it overflow'd the Banks, roaring 
like a Bull. Hercules forc'd it into two Channels, that is, he 
broke off one of the Horns, and ſo reſtor'd Plenty to the 
Country. | 

This Hero reduced the Iſle of Cos and put to Death Eu- 
rylus the Tyrant (23), or King of it, with his Sons, on ac- 
count of their Injuſtice and Cruelty ; but the Princeſs Chalchi- 
ope his Daughter, he married, by whom he had a Son nam'd 


Theſſalus, who gave his Name to The/aly, He ſubdued 


Pyracmos, King of Eubza, who had cauſeleſsly made War on 
the Bæotiaus. In his Way to the Heſperides, he was oppos'd 
by Albion and Borgio, two Giants, who put him in great 
Hazard, his Arrows being ſpent. Jupiter, on his Prayer, 


overwhelm'd them with a Shower of Stones, whence the 


Place was call'd the Stony Field. It lies in the Gallia Nar- 


(21) The Son of Neptune and Lybis, who had erected Altars to his Fa- 
ther, on which he ſacrificed all Strangers. 


(22) This is the ſame with the Cornucopia, or Horn of Plenty. 
(23) Tyrant was in thoſe Days a ſynonymous Term with King. 
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Bonenſis (24). Hercules did great Service in Gaul, by de- 
ſtroying Robbers, ſuppreſſing Tyrants and Oppreſſors, and 
other Actions truly worthy the true Character of a Hero; 
after which it is ſaid he built the City Alaſia (25), and made 
it the Capital of the Celtæ, or Gault. He alſo open'd his 
Way through the Alps into Jiahy, and by the Coaſts of 
Liguria and Tuſcany, arriv'd on the Banks of the Tyber (269. 
and he ſlew the furious Robber Cacus, who from his Den on 
Mount Aventine infeſted that Country. Being denied the 
Rites of Hoſpitality, he kill'd Theodamas the Father of Hylas, 
but took the latter with him and treated him kindly. © 
Hercules, however intent on Fame or Glory, was like other 
Heroes, but too ſuſceptible of Love. We find an Inſtance of 
this in Omphale, Queen of Lydia, who gain'd ſuch an Aſcen- 
dant over him, that he was not aſham'd to aſſume a female 
Dreſs, to ſpin amongſt her Women, and ſubmit to be cor- 
rected by her according to her Caprice. 
His favourite Wife was Deiani ra, bebe e a 
' whoſe Jealouſy was the fatal Occaſion of his Death. "Tra 
velling with this Princeſs through #olia, they had Occa- 
ſion to paſs a River, ſwell'd by the ſudden Rains, Neſs the 
Centaur offer'd Hercules his Service to carrry over his Con- 
ſort, who accepting it croſſed over before them. The Mon- 
ſter ſeeing the Opportunity favourable, offer'd Violence to 
Deianira, upon which her Huſband from the oppoſite Bank, 
pierc'd him with one of thoſe dreadful Arrows, which being 
dipp'd in the Blood of the Lernæan Hydra, gave a Wound 
incurable by Art. Neſus expiring, gave the Princeſs his 
Garment all bloody, as a ſure Remedy to recover her Huſ- 
band, if ever he ſhould prove unfaithful. Some Years after 


Hercules having ſubdued Oechalia, fell in Love with Jole, a fair 


(24) This Place lies at the Mouth of the Rbeſae, and ſtill preſerves the 
Name of Gallia Nar bone nſis. 


(25) Aix in Provence, or Alex in Languedoc. 

(26) Pallatium, where, as it is ſaid, being kindly entertain*'d by Poti- 
tius and Pinarius, two of the Citizens, he predicted to them the future 
Grandeur of Rome, 


Captive, 
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Captive, whom he brought to Eubæa, where having erected 4 


an Altar to ſacrifice to Joe for his Victory, he diſpatch'd 
Lycas to Deianira, to carry her the News, and inform her of 
his Approach. This Princeſs, from the Report of the Meſ- 
ſenger, ſuſpecting her Huſband's Fidelity, ſent him as a Pre- 


ſent the Coat of Ne/us, which he no ſooner put on, but he 


fell into a delirious Fever, attended with the moſt excruciat- 
ing Torments. Unable to ſupport his Pains, he retir'd to 
Mount Oeta, and erecting a Pile of Wood, to which he ſet 
Fire, threw himſelf into the Flames, and was conſumed. 
Lycas his unhappy Friend and Companion, in his Tranſport, 
he hurl'd into the River Thermopolis, where he became a 
Rock, his Arrows he bequeath'd to Philo#etes, who buried 
his Remains in the River Dyre (27). 

So periſh'd this great Hero of Antiquity, the Terror of Op- 
preſſors, and the Friend of Liberty and Mankind, for whoſe 
Happineſs (as Tz/ly obſerves) he brav'd the orcateſt Dangers, 


and furmounted the moſt arduous Toils, going through the 


whole Earth, with no other View than the eſtabliſhing Peace, 


Juſtice, Concord and Freedom. Nothing can be added to heigh- 


ten a Character ſo glorious as this. 

Hercules left ſeveral Children; by Deianira he had an only 
Daughter call'd Macaria; by Melita, who gave her Name tothe 
Iſle of Malta, he had Hylus : Afar, Lydus and Scythes were his 
Sons, who are ſaid to have left their Apellation to Africa, 
Lydia and Sqtbia. In ſhort, his Offspring were ſo nume- 
rous, that above thirty of his Deſcendants bore his Name, 


whoſe Actions being all attributed to him, produce the Con- 


fuſion we find in his Hiſtory. 
* Euryſtheus, after his Death, was ſo afraid of theſe Heraclidæ, 
that by his ill Uſage he forc'd them to fly to Athens, and then 
ſent an Embaſly to that City to deliver them up, with Me- 
naces of a War in Caſe of Refuſal. Z/aus the Friend of Her- 
eules, who was then in the Shades, was ſo concern'd for his 
Maſter's Poſterity, that he got Leave from Pluto to return 


(27) PhiloFetes carried theſe Arrows to the Siege of Troy. 


to 
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to Earth, and kill the NY after which he willingly re- 
turn'd to Hell. 

Hercules (28), who was: alla call'd Atcides (29) was, after 
his Death, by his Father Jupiter deify'd, and with great So- 
lemnity married to Hebe his half Siſter, the Goddeſs of Youth. 
At firſt Sacrifices were only offer d to him as a Hero; but 
Pheflius coming into Sycionia alter'd that Method. Both the 
Greeks and Romans honour'd him as a God, and erected Tem- 
ples to him in that Quality. His Victims were Bulls or 
Lambs, on account of his preſerving the Flock from Wolves, 
z.-e. delivering Men from Tyrants and Robbers. He was 
call'd alſo Melizs, from his taking the He/perian Fruit, for 
which Reaſon Apples were uſed (30) in his Sacrifices. Meher- 
cule, or by Hercules, was amongſt the Romans, an Oath us'd 
only by the Men. 

The Tyrian Hercules ns to have been a Perſon diſtinct 
from, and more antient than the Grecian. Hiram, King of 
_ Tre, it is ſaid, built him a Temple, and he was worſhipp'd 
with the Phenician Rites at Tarteſſos, a flouriſhing City in 
Spain. He had a Dog, who running along the Sea Shore 
and biting a Fiſh, firſt diſcover'd the Purple Dye ſo highly 

' valued in the Eaſt, and afterwards in ſuch Eſteem amongſt 
the Greeks and Romans. | | 

Hercules is uſually depicted in a ſtanding Attitude, having 
the Skin of the Nemæan Lion thrown over his Shoulders, and 
leaning on his Ciub, which is his inſeparable Attribute. The 
Judgment of this Hero, or his Preference of Yirtze to Vice, 
who both ſollicit him to embrace their Party, makes one of 


the fineſt Pictures of Antiquity (31). The Choice he made 
does no Diſhonour to his Memory. 


(28) From HzaxA:# Glory, 
(29) From «An, Strength, 


(30) From e an Apple. In Bæotia, when no Win victim could 
be procur'd, they ſet an Apple on four ſmall Sticks or Straws, with two 
more by Way of Horns, and one for a Tail, and this they offer d to 
Hercules. 


(31) See — s Tablature of Hercules, nn Vol. III. 
at the End. | 
Let 
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Let us now ſee what Lights Antiquity affords us to judge 


of the Hiſtory of Hercules. With regard to the Egyptian 
Hero, who bore this Name, he is entirely a fabulous Perſon : 

We find that when miſchievous Animals multiply'd too faſt, 
or ſome notorious Robber diſturb'd the Country, the Cuſtoæ⸗ 
was to Arm the moſt valiant of their Youth, who offer'd 


themſelves as Volunteers for the Expedition. The Horus 


expos'd on this Occaſion was arm'd with a Club, and call'd 
Heracli or Hercule (32), which ſignifies the eminent in War, 
or the Men of Arms. The Tyrians call'd their Hercules, Ben- 
Alcum, or the invincible Son, from whence probably the Greeks 
borrow'd the Story of his being the Son of Fupiter and Alc- 
mena (33). The Grecian Hercules, who was a real Perſon, 
liv'd juſt before the Sicge of Troy. 

To this it may not be amiſs to add the Explanation of the 


Fable of the Heſperides, as given by a late ingenious Author 


(34), and which ſufficiently ſhews how the moſt important 
and uſeful Truths, repreſented under the plaineſt Symbols, 
became diſguis'd or disfigur'd by Error and Fiction. The 
Phenicians were the firſt Navigators in the World, and their 
Trade to Heſperia and Spain, was one of the nobleſt Branches 
of their Commerce. From hence they brought back exqui- 
ſite Wines, rich Ore of Gold and Silver, and that fine 
Wool to which they gave fo precious a purple Dye. From 
the Coaſt of Mauritania they drew the beſt Corn, and by the 
Way of the red Sea, they exchang'd Iron Ware and Tools of 
ſmall Value for Ivory, Ebony, and Gold Duſt. This was 
their moſt profitable Trade, and happy were they who could 


ſhare in it. But as the Voyage was long, the Adventurers 


were obliged to aſſociate and get their Cargoes ready in 
Winter, ſo as to ſet out early in Spring. The publick Sign, 
or Horus expos d on n theſe Occaſions, was a Tree with golden 


(32) From Horim, the illuſtrious Children, en our Word Heroes). 
See Eccleſ. x. 17, and Nebemiah vi. 17, and Keli, Armour, comes Heracli 
or Herecli, the Men of Proweſs or War. 

(33) Melec- Alcum ſignifies the invincible King. See Proverbs xxx. 31. 


Fruit, 


(34) La Pluche's Hiſtory of the Heavens, Vol, II. 150. 
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Fruit, to denote the Riches ariſing from this Commerce. 


The Dragon which guarded the Tree, ſignify'd the Danger 
and Difficulty of the Voyage. The Capricorn, or ſome- 
times one Horn plac'd at the Root, expreſs d the Month or 
Seaſon ; and the three Months of Winter, during which 
they prepar'd for the Expedition, were repreſented by three 
Nymphs, who were ſuppoſed to be Proprietors of the Tree, 
and had the Name of Heſperides (35 T; ; which fully ſhew'd the 
Meaning of this emblematical Groupe, from whence” the 
Greeks miſtaking its Defign and Uſe, compos 'd the Romance 
of the wy apo Gardens. 55 
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CHAP. XV. 1 4% 
of HEBE and GANYMEDE;,” 5 


EBE, the Goddeſs of Youth, Was, n to 
Homer, the Daughter of Tupiter and Juno, But the 


wb 


General of Writers relate her Birth thus: Juno being in- 


vited to an Entertainment by Apollo, eat very eagerly ſome 
wild Lettuces, upon which ſhe conceiv'd, and inſtantly 
brought forth this Goddeſs. Fowe was, ſo pleas'd with — 
Beauty, that he made her his Cup-bearer, in the Diſcharge 
of which Office, ſhe always appear'd crown'd with Flowers; 
Unluckily at a Feſtival of the Gods in Ethiopia, Hebe being 
in waiting, ſlipp'd her Foot, and got ſo indecent a Fall, that 
Jupiter was oblig'd to remove her from her uſual Attendance. 
To repair this Diſgrace, as well as the Loſs of her Poſt, Ju- 
piter, upon Hercules being advanced to the Skies, married 
him to Hebe, and their Nuptials were celebrated with all the 
Pomp becoming a celeſtial Wedding. By this Union ſhe 
had a Son nam'd Anicetus, and a Daughter call'd Aleæiare. 
Haze Was held in high Veneration amongſt the Sicyonians, 


X who 
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© who erected her a Temple by the Name of Dia. She had 


another at Corinth, which was a Sanctuary for Fugitives; and 


the Athenians conſecrated an Altar in commmon to her and 
Hercules, | 


Gammede, who ſucceeded her in her Office, was the Son of 


Tros, King of-Phrygia or Troy, and a Prince of ſuch mental 
Wiſdom and perſonal Beauty, that Fupiter, by the Advice of 
the Gods, reſolv d to remove him from Earth to the Skies. 
The Eagle diſpatch'd on this Commiſſion, found him juſt 


leaving his Flock of Sheep, to hunt on Mount Ida, and ſeiz- | 


ing him in his Tatons, brought him unhurt to the Heavens, 
where he enter'd on his new Office of filling Nectar to 
Jupiter, though others ſay he was turn'd into that Conſtella- 
tion, or Sign of the — which goes by the Name of 
flquarius (IJ). 


The Mythologiſts, by: an Allegory, which ſeems a little 


conſtrained, make -Hebe-ſignify that mild Temperature of 
the Air, which awakens to Life the Trees, Plants and 
Flowers, and cloaths the Earth in vegetable Beauty; for 
which Cauſe ſhe is call'd the Goddeſs of perpetual Youth. But 
When ſhe flips or Falls, that is, when the Flowers fade, and 
the autumnal Leaves drop, Ganymede, or the Winter, takes 
her Place. If we believe the more rational Conjectures of a 
late Author, (to whoſe Obſervations the learned World is 
greatly indebted), Ganymede (2) was the Name of the Horus 
or Image expos'd by the antient Egyptians, to warn the People 
before their annual Inundations, to raiſe their Terraces to a 
juſt or proper Hei ght. 


(1) The Winter being attended with frequent Rains, it is not improper 


that Ganymede ſhould be the Sign Aquarius. 
(2) From Ganim, the Incloſures or Gardens, and mad a Meaſure, comes 


Ganimad, or Ganimede, the Terraces or Banks ſufficiently high. As the 


Plain of Egypt is naturally ſmooth and level, the Retreats of the Inhabi- 
tants are ſecur*d by Cauſeways or Banks, during the Flood, 
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c HAF. XVI. 
Of. CASTOR a POLLUX:. 


E have aneh wks thi Article of I cit» 
tion'd his Amours with Leda the Wife of 7 yndaras, 


King of Sparta, in the Form of a Swan, on which account he 
_-plaC'd that Figure amongſt the Conſtellations. Leda brought 


forth two Eggs, each containing Twins. From that im- 


,Pregnated by Jupiter proceeded Pollux and Helena, both im- 
mortal; from the other Caffor and Ciytemneftra, who being be- 
got by Tyndarus, were bott mortal. They went however all 


by the common Name of Tyndaridæ, and were born and edu- 


cated in Papbnus, an Iſland belonging to Lacædenon, though 
the Meſſinians diſputed this Honour with the Spartans. The 
two Brothers, however, differing in their Nature and Tem- 
per (1), had enter'd into an inviolable Friendſhip; Which 
laſted for Life. Jove ſoon after ſent Mercury to remove them 
to Pellene, for their further Improvement. As Jaſen was 


then preparing for his Expedition to Colchis in ſearch of the 
golden Fleece, and the nobleſt Youth of Greece crowded to 


| become Adventurers with him, our two Brothers offer d 


their Services, and behav'd, during the Voyage, with a Cou- 


rage worthy of their Birth, Being obliged to water on the 


Coaſt of Babrycia, Amycus Son to Neptune, King of. that 


Country, challeng'd all the Argonauts to box with him; 
Pollux accepted the Bravado, and kilꝰd him. After their 


Return from Colchis, the two Brothers were very actiye in 


clearing the Seas of Greece from Pirates. The/eus in the mean 


Time had ſtolen their Siſter Helena. to recover whom, they 
took Athens by Storm, but ſpar'd all the Inhabitants, except 


* thra Mother to Theſeus, whom they carried away Captive · | 
(i) This Particular we learn from Horace; Bat Horace bt th o o£ fone | 


Caſtor gaudet Equis : Ows prognatus codem chore So ＋ 1 
Pugnis : Nuoi capitum vi vunt totidem Studiorum L Vat 
millia. Horat. . T 23 70 
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For this Clemency they obtain'd the Title of Dioſcuri (2); 
yet Love ſoon plunged them in the ſame Error they had 
ſought to puniſh in the Perſon of Theſeus. Leucippos and Ar- 
ſince had two beautiful Daughters call'd Phebe and Talayra. 
Theſe Virgins were contracted to Lynceus and Ida the Sons of 
Apbareus. The two Brothers, without Regard to theſe En- 
gagements, carried them off by Force. Their Lovers flew 
to their Relief, and met the Raviſhers with their Prize near 
Mount Taygens. A ſmart Conflict enſued, in which Caftor 
was kill'd by Lynceus, who in return fell by the Hands of 
Pollux. This immortal Brother had been wounded by Ida, 
if Jupiter had not ſtruck him with his Thunder. Pollux, 
however, was ſo touch'd with his Loſs, that he earneſtly 
beg'd of this Deity to make Caſfor immortal; but that Re- 
queſt being impoſlible to grant, he obtain'd Leave to ſhare 
his own Immortality with his Brother, ſo that they are ſaid 
to live and die alternately every Day (3). They were bu- 
Tied in the Country of Lacedezmor, and forty Years after their 
Deceaſe tranſlated to the Skies, where they form a Conſtel- 
lation call'd Gemini (one of the Signs of the Zodiac) one of 
which Stars riſes as the other ſets. A Dance of the martial 
Kind was invented to their Honour, call'd the Pyrhic or Ca- 
ſtorean Dance. | | 
Caſtor and Pollux were eſteem' F as Deities propitious to 
Navigation; the Reaſon was this: When the Argonauts 
weigh'd from Sigæum (4), they were overtaken with a Tem- 
peſt, during which, Orpheus offer d Vows for the Safety of the 
Ship; immediately two lambent Flames were diſcover'd over 
the Heads of Caſtor and Pollux, which Appearance was ſuc- 
ceeded with ſo great a Calm, as gave the Crew a Notion of 
their Divinity. In ſucceeding Times theſe Fires often ſeen 
br the Mariners, were always taken as a good or favourable 


62 The Sons of Jupiter. 
(3) Virgil alludes to this ; 
| Si fratrem Pollux alterna Morte redemit 


| Itęue reditgue UVIAM Fi ing. ZEneid VI, 
(4) This Cape lies near . 


Omen. 
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Omen. When one was ſeen alone it was reckon'd to fore- 
| bode ſome Evil, and was call'd Helena (5). 
The Cepbelenſes (or Inhabitants of Cephelonia ) plac'd theſe 
two Deities amongſt the Di: Magni. The Victims offer'd 
them were white Lambs. The Romans paid them particular 
_ Honours for their Aſſiſtance in an Engagement with the 
Latins, in which they appeared on their Side, mounted on 
white Horſes, and turn'd the Scale of Victory in their Fa- 
vour. For this a Temple was erected to them in the Forums. 
Amongſt the Romans, Æcaſtor was an Oath peculiar to the 
Women, but Ædepol was us d indiſcriminately by both Sexes. 
Caſtor and Pollux were repreſented as two beautiful Youths, 


compleatly arm'd and riding on white Horſes, with Stars over 


their Helmets. "Theſe Deities were en to the Egyp- 


tians or Phenicians, 
(5) The firſt Helena carried off by Theſeus; 


— — 3 DDr 9 


9 


C HAP. *. 
Of PERSEUS and BELL EROPHON. 


HIS Hero was the Son of Jupiter and Danae, whoſe 


Amour has been already mention'd, and is inimitably 
deſcrib'd by Horace (1). Acrifius her Father, on hearing 


of his Daughter's Diſgrace, caus'd her and the Inſant to be 

ſhut up in a Cheſt, and caſt into the Sea, which threw them 
on the Iſle of Seriphus, govern'd by King Pohdectes, whoſe 
Brother Dictys being a Fiſhing took them up, and us'd them 
kindly. When Per/zus, for ſo he was call'd, was grown up, 
Polydectes, who was enamour'd of his Mother, finding he 
would be an Obſtacle to their Courtſhip, contriv'd to ſend 
him on an Exploit, he judged would be fatal to him; this was 
to bring him the Head of Meduſa, one of the Gorgons. This 
Inchantreſs liv'd near the Trironian Lake, and turned all who 
beheld her into Stone, Perſeus in this Expedition was fa- 
(i) Herat, Lib, III. Ode XVI, 


vour'd 
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vour d by the Gods; Mercury equip'd him with a Scymeter 
and the Wings from his Heels; Pallas lent him a Shield, 
which reflected Objects like a Mirror; and Pluto granted him 
his Helmet, which gave him the Privilege of being inviſible, 
In this Manner he flew to Tarteſſus in Spain, where directed 7 
his Mirror, he cut off Meduſa's Head, and putting it in a a 
lent him by the Ny-phs, brought it to Pallas. From the 


Blood aroſe the winged Horſe Pegaſus, and all Sorts of Ser- 


5 
bl 


pents. After this the Hero paſs'd into Mauritania, where his ; 
Interview with Atlas has been already ſpoken of under its, , 


proper Article (2). 


In his Return to Greece (others ſay, at his firſt ſetting out) f 
he viſited E:hiopia, and mounted on Pegaſus, deliver'd Audro- 


meda Daughter of Cepbeus, King of that Country, who was g 
expoſed to a Sea Monſter (3). After his Death, this Prin- 
ceſs, and her Mother Caſſiope or Caſſiopeia, were plac'd 


amongſt the celeftial Conſtellations (49. 


Perſeus was not only famous for Arms, but Litterature, if 
it be true that he founded an Academy on Mount Helicon. 
Vet he had the Misfortune inadvertently to conumit- the : 
Crime of Parricide, for being reconcil'd to his Grandfather # 
Acrifius, and playing with him at the Di/cus or 2yoits, a Game 
he had invented, his Quoit bruis'd the old King in the Foot, 
which turn'd to a Mortification and carried him off. Perſeus 
interr'd him with great Solemnity at the Gates of Argos. Per 
feus himſelf was buried in the Way between Argos and MY 
cenæ, had divine Honours decreed him, and was plac q 


amongſt the Stars (5). 


Bellerophon (6) the Son of Glaucus, King of Epbyra, an | 


(2) See the Article of Atlas. * 


(3) Pliny relates, that during the ZEdileſhip of Emilius Scaurus, thi 


Bones of this Sea Monſter were brought from Foppa to Rome, and expos 
to the View of the People. The Skeleton was forty Feet long, and if 
Ribs larger than thoſe of the Elephant. | 
(A) Ovid Lib. IV. 662. 
1 5) Perſeus and Andromeda, in our celeſtial Globe, form but one cork ö 
lation. 
(6) His firſt Name was Hipponous, becauſe he firſt invented the Bridſ 
for Horſes, but killing Bellerus, King of Corinth, he aſſum'd the Name q 


Belleropbon. 
Grandſog 


— 


— 
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Grandſon of Sy/iphus, was born at Corinth. Happening ac- 
cidentally to kill his Brother, he fled to Prætus, King of 


Argos, who gave him a hoſpitable Reception; but Sben⁰, 
his Queen, falling enamour'd with the beautiful Stranger 
whom no Intreaties could prevail on to injure his Benefactor, 
accus'd him to her Huſband, who unwilling to take violent 
Meaſures, ſent him into Lycia, with Letters to Jobater, his 
Father-in-Law (7), deſiring him to puniſh the Crime. 


This Prince, at the Receipt of the Order, was celebrating a 


Feſtival of nine Days, which prevented Bellerophar's Fate. 
In the mean Time he ſent him to ſubdue the Sohm and Am. 


zons, which he perform'd with Succeſs, Jobates next em- 


ploy'd him to deſtroy the Chimera (8), a very uncommon 
Monſter. Minerwa, or as others ſay, Neptune, compaſſionat- 
ing his Innocence expos'd to ſuch repeated Dangers, fur 
niſh'd him with the Horſe Pegaſus, by whoſe Help he came 
off victorious. Febates on his Return, convinced of his 
Truth and Integrity, and charm'd with his Virtues, gave 
him his Daughter Philonoe, and aſſociated him in his Throne, 
Sthenobæa hearing how her Malice was diſappointed, put an 
End to her Life. But like other Princes, Be/lerophon grew 
fooliſh with too much Proſperity, and by the Aſſiſtance of 
Pegaſus reſolved to aſcend the Skies, Jupiter to check his 


Preſumption ftruck him blind in the Flight, and he fell back 
to the Earth, where he wander'd *till his Death, in Miſery 


and Contempt. Pegaſus, however, made a Shift to get into 


Heaven, where Jupiter plac'd him amongſt the Conſtel- 
lations. 


. Let us once more try to give ſome Explanation of theſe 


(7) King in his Hiſtory makes Fobates his Son -in-Law. ! 
(8) The Chimera was a Monſter with the fore Part like a Lyon the 
5 10 like a Goat, and the Tail like a Serpent. Some ſay it was a Moun- 
in in Cilicia, whoſe lower Parts were infeſted with Lyons, the Middle 
over-run with Goats, and the Summit peſter'd with Serpents ; and that 
Bellerophon render d it habitãble. Others make the Chimera a Pyrate 
Ship, whoſe Stern bore the Figure of a Lyon, her Prow that of a Serpent, 


and her Middle that of a Goat, and add, that EINER took her in ® 
— Boat call'd Pegaſus, 
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vo Fables. As for the:Story of Perſeus and Andromeda, it 
probably took its Riſe thus: It was common in the Hebrew 
and Phænician Languages, to denominate a Countfy from 
its Temperature (9) or Situation. Now Paleſtine was only a 
long maritime Coaſt, bounded with Rocks and a flat Sandy 
Shore: This in the Phænician Tongue they expreſs'd by the 
Word Adrormad, or Andromeda (10), and call'd it, in the ori- 
ental Style, the Daughter of Cepheus (11) and Caſſiobe (12); 
As this Country was naturally barren, and could procure 
little or no Subſiſtence from Arabia or Aumæa, both deſert 
Regions, it depended chiefly on Egypt for Subſiſtence. We 
have taken Notice under the Article of Pegaſus (13), that in 
the Pbænician Tongue a' Bark was call'd a Horſe, and on the 
fame Account a Pilot was call'd Pereſb, or a Horſeman (14). 
Now. this Emblem of :a' Horſeman was, as Strabo informs 
us (15), painted on all the Barks, which carried Proviſions 
from Sais to Paleſtine, with the additional Emblem of that 
City, which was a Medu/a's Head, to ſignify the Plenty of 
Olives, that Territory yielded. From this Illuſtration the 
Story becomes quite natural and agreeable to 'Truth. 
Ass to the Fable of the Chimera deſtroy'd by Bellerophong 
the Original is much the ſame. "The Lycians were an Egyp- 
tian Colony, whom the Unfruitfulneſs of their own Soil ob- 
liged to have recourſe to their Mother Country, for the Pro- 
viſions neceſſary to their Support. The Months favourable 
for this Tranſportation, were from the Sun's Entrance into 
Leo to his leaving Capricorn. Bellerophon (16) and his winged 


(9) So Feruſalem is call'd the Daughter of Zion, or Drouth ar Barrenneſs. 


(10) From Adar, great» and mad, Meaſure, comes Adromad, or the 
long Coaſt. 


(1x) From Cepba, a Stone. 
(12) From Caſſi, a Boundary or Limit, and ob the Innundation, comes 


Caſſiobe, or Caſſiope, the Boundary of the Flood, becauſe the Fgyptian In- 
nundation was loſt in the Sands of Paleſtine. 


(x3) See the Article of Apollo and the Muſes, 
(24) From Paraſb, a Cavalier or Trooper. 
(15) See Strabo. | Quos naves Equos apellant a proræ infignibus. 1 


(16) From Belil, Food; and repoab, Reſtoration or * comes 
* the Food of Recovery. 


| Horls 
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Horſe are therefore no more than the Bark annually employ'd 
for this Purpoſe, and the Story being thus ſtrip'd of the mar- 
vellous, becomes a ſimple and plain Hiſtorical Trutn. 


— — 
— —_ 
o 


CHAP. XIV: 
Oo J A $ - N aud the Golden F leece, 


H I I antient Greek Hero was the Son of ooh King 
of Theſſaly, and Alcimede, and by the 
F ather's Side allied to Zolus. Pelias his Uncle, who was 


left his Guardian, ſought to deſtroy him; but he was con- 


vey'd by his Father's Friends to a Cave, where Chiron in- 
ſtructed him in Phyſick ; whence he took the Name of Fa/or 
C1). Arriving at Years of Maturity, he return'd to his 
Uncle, who probably with no favourable Intention to him, 
firſt inſpir'd him with the Notion of the Colchian Expedition, 
and agreeably flatter'd his Ambition with the View of ſo 
tempting a Prize as the Golden Fleece. 

Atbamas, King of Thebes, by his firſt Wife had Helle and 
Phrixus, Ino his Second, fell in Love with Phrixus her Son- in- 
Law, but being rejected in her Advances, ſhe took the Op- 
portunity of a great Famine to indulge her Revenge, by 
perſuading her Huſband, that the Gods could not be ap- 
peaſed till he ſacrificed his Son and Daughter. But as they 
ſtood at the Altar, Nephele their Mother (2) inviſibly carried 
them off, giving them a Golden Ram ſhe had got from Mer- 
cury, to bear them through the Air. However, in paſſing 
the Streights, between Aſia and Europe, Helle fell into the 
Sea, and gave her Name to the Helleſpont. Phryxus continued 
his Courſe to Colchis, where Æta, King of the Country, en- 


tertain'd him hoſpitably ; after which he offer dq up his Ram 


x) Or Healer, his former Name being Diomede. 
2) Nephele, in Greek ſignifies a Cloud, : 


© 


et er ne ne nn Oe Ora 
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to Jupiter (3), and conſecrated the Skin or Hide in the 
Grove of Mars. It was call'd the Golden Fleece from its Co- 
lour (4), and guarded by Bulls breathing Fire, and a watch- 
ful Dragon that never ſlept, as a Pledge of the utmoſt Im- 
portance. 5 . * ES 
Jaſon being determined on the Voyage, built a Veſſel at 
Tolchos in Theſſaly, for the Expedition (5). The Fame of 
nis Deſign ſoon drew the braveſt and moſt diſtinguiſh'd 
Youth of Greece to become Adventurers with him, though 
Authors are not agreed as to the Names or Number of the 
Argonauts, for ſo they were called (6). The firſt Place 
which 7a touch'd at was the Iſle of Lemnos, where he con- 
tinued ſome Time with Hipfipile the Queen, who bore him 
Twins. He next viſited Phineus, King of Pamphlagonia, from 
whom, as he had the Gift of Prophecy, he receiv'd ſome In- 
formations of Service to him in his Enterprize. After this, 
ſafely paſſing the Cyanean Rocks (7), he enter'd the Euxine, and 
landing on the Banks of the Pha, repair'd to the Court of 
King ta, and demanded the Golden Fleece. The Monarch 
granted his Requeſt provided he could overcome the Diffi - 
culties, which lay in his Way (8), and which appear'd not 
eaſily ſurmountable. Jaſen was more obliged to Love than 
Valour, for his Conqueſt. Medea Daughter to Æta, by her 
Inchantments laid the Dragon aſleep, taught him to ſubdue 


(3) Who plac it amongſt the Conſtellations; | 

(4) Some make the Fleece of a purple Colour, others white. 

(5) Argos a famous Shipwright was the Builder, whence ſhe was call'd. 
Argo, and being made of the Oaks of Jupiter's oracular Grove at Dodona, 
the Planks were vocal, and had the Gift of Prophecy. | 

(6) Some make the Number Forty-nine, others more. The Principal 
were Ancæus, Idmon, Orpheus, Augias, Calais, Zethus, Caſtor, Pollux; Ti- 
phys was their Pilot, and Lynceus remarkable for his quick Sight, their 
Look-out in Caſe of Danger. It is ſaid Hercules was with them, but if he 
went (as is dubious) it is certain he left them before they reach'd Cholchis, 

(7) Cyanran Rocks, call'd the Symplegades, were ſo call'd, becauſe they 
Aoated and often ccruſh'd Ships together. The Argonauts eſcap'd this 
Danger by ſending out a Pidgeon, and lying by till they ſaw her fly thro'. 

(8) Such as killing the brazen-footed Bulls and the Dragon, and then 


ſowing the Teeth of the latter, and deſtroying the arm'd Men they pro- 
duced, ; e 8 ba | 
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the Bulls, and ſo by Night he carried off the Prize, taking 
with him the Princeſs, to whoſe Aid he was chiefly indebted 
for his Succeſs (9). | 
Ata enraged at the Trick | put upon him, purſued Fes Fu- 
| gitives, and it is ſaid, that to elude his Fury, Medea tore in 
Pieces her young Brother 4&/yrtes, and ſcatter'd the Limbs 
in his Way, to ſtop his Progreſs (10). After this, Jaſen re- 
turn'd ſafely to Greece, and ſoon heard that Pelias had de- 
ſtroy'd all his Friends, and made himſelf Maſter of the King- 
dom. To revenge this Action, Medea ſails home before 
him, and introducing herſelf to the Daughters of Pelias, un- 
der the Character of a Prieſteſs of Diana, ſhew'd them ſeve- 
ral ſurprizing Inſtances of her magical Power. She propos'd 
making their Father young again, and to convince them of 
the poſſibility of it, ſhe cut an old Ram in Pieces, and ſeeth- 
ing it in a Cauldron, produced a young Lamb. The Daugh- 
ters ſerving Pelias in the ſame Manner kill'd him (11), and 
fled the Country. Jaſon having Notice of this, arriv'd in 
Theſſaly, and took Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom; but after- 
wards he generouſly reſtor'd it to Acaſtus Son of Pelias, who 
had accompanied him in the Colchian Expedition, and with 
Medea went and ſettled at Corinth, 

Here Jaſon finding himſelf cenſured for cohabiting with a 
Sorcereſs, and a Stranger, quitted her and married Creuſa 
Daughter to Creon, King of the Country. Medea ſeemingly 
approv'd the Match, but meditated a ſevere Revenge. She 
firſt privately kill'd the two Children ſhe had by him, and 
then ſent the Bride a Preſent of a Robe and gold Crown 
ting'd in Naptha, which ſet Fire to her and the whole Palace. 
The Enchantreſs then aſcending her Car (12) drawn by 

(9) Ovid, Lib. VII. 159. 

(10) Others ſay that Ara, to obſtruct their Return, ſtation'd a Fleet at 
the Mouth of the Euxine Seas, and ſo obliged Faſen to remount the Da- 
nube, and come Home by the Weſt of Europe. 

(11) Some Authors relate the Story differently, and ay that this Expe- 
OG 2 try'd by Medea on & ſen, Jaſon's Father, See Ovid in the 


. (12) Given her by Pbæbus, or the Sun. | 
Y 2 3 Dragons 
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Dragons, eſcaped through the Air to Athens, where ſhe mar- 
ried King Ægeus, by whom ſhe had a Son nam'd Medus. 
But attempting to poiſon Theſeus his eldeſt Son, and the De- 
ſign being revealed, ſhe with her Son Medus fled to Ale, 
where he left his Name to Media (13), 

Jaſon had ſeveral Temples erected to him, thine one 
at Athens, by Parmenio, of poliſhed Marble. The Place 
where he was chiefly worſhipp'd was at Abdera in Thrace. 

If we ſeek for the real Truth of the Argonautic Expedition, 
we ſhall find it to be this: Colchis was one of the moſt anti- 
ent Colonies of Egypt, whoſe Manners and Ceremonies they 
long retained (14); like their Mother Country, the Inha- 
bitants' applied themſelves to. the Linnen Manufacture, for 
which they became very. famous. On the other Hand, as 
the River Phaſis was rich in Gold Duſt, the People to collect 
this valuable Metal uſed the Method, ſtill practis'd in ſome 
Parts of America, of laying Sheep-Skins or other Hairy Stuffs 
in the Stream, by which the Particles of Gold were entang- 
led, and fo eaſily got. Now as the Colchians retain'd the 
Egyptian Cuſtom of expoſing an Horus or publick Sign, be- 
fore any particular Seaſon or Work; ſo the Time for ſeek- 
ing Gold Duſt after the Land Floods, was notify'd by an 

Image on Standard of a Golden Fleece, attended with a Ser- 
pent, to expreſs that the Wealth ariſing from hence, was 
the Life of the Colony. When this gathering was over, 
and it became neceſſary for the Inhabitants to return to the 
Linnen Manufacture, a new Sign was expoſed. This was 
the I, (mention'd before under the Article of Pallas, which 
bore in her Hand a Weaver's Beam, or Shuttle, and was 
cCall'd Argonioth (15). This Image the Greeks who traded to 

Colcbis, call'd in their Tongue Argonaut, or the Ship Argo (16). 


(13) A 3 of Perfia. 


(14) They uſed Circumciſion, and were of the ſame Oenplerion and 
ſ poke the ſame Language, 


(x5) From Arag, a Work; and oni a Shuttle; comes Argonioth, or 
Argonaut, the Work of the Shuttles, or making of Cloth, 


aw. From Arge and Nabe, Navis; the Ship Argo. 
Hence 
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Hence the Notion of this Ship being oracular, and that of 
the Golden Fleece guarded by a Serpent or Dragon. Theſe 
the Poets embelliſh'd with Ornaments till the Truth became 
1 loſt. 


— — 


of THESEUS ant ACHILLES. 


WII theſe two great Men, we ſhall cloſe the Lift 
of the Demi-Gods, or Heroes, though neither of 
them were properly deify'd after Death, nor does their 
Hiſtory come properly under the Head of the fabulous 
Theology. 

Theſeus was Son to Ægeus, King of Athens and tbra. In 
his Youth he had an early Paſſion for Glory, and propoſed 
Hercules for his Model. Sciron, a notorious Robber, who 
infeſted the Roads between Megara and Corinth, was by him 
thrown down a Precipice, as he was accuſtomed to treat 
ſuch as fell into his Hands. Procruſtus, a famous Tyrant of 
Attica, he faſtended to a bended Pine, which being looſed 
tore him aſunder (1). 

His firſt diſtinguing Adventure, was the Deſtruction of 
the Cretan Minotaur. Minos, King of that Iſland had made 
War on Ageus, becauſe the Atbenians had baſely kill'd his 
Son, for carrying away the Prize from them. Being victo- 
rious, he impos'd this ſevere Condition on the vanquiſh'd, 
that they ſhould annually ſend ſeyen of their nobleſt Youths, 


cChoſen by Lot into Crete, to be devour'd by the Minotaur (2). 


The fourth Year of this Tribute, the Choice fell on The/eus 


(1) He was a Tyrant of Attica, who ſeiz d all Strangers and meaſur d, 
them by his Bed; if they were too long for it he cut them ſhorter ; if too 
ſhort, he ſtretch'd them till they died. 

(2) Paſiphae, Wife to Mi nos, King of Crete, and Daughter of the Sun, 
inſtigated by Venus, conceiv'd a brutal Paſſion for a Bull. To gratify her, 
Dædalus contriv'd an artificial Cow, in which placing her, ſhe had her 
Deſire. The Fruit of this heaſtial Amour was the Minotaur, who was kept 
in a Labyrinth made by the ſame Dedalus, and fed with human Fleſh, 


Son 
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Son to Ægeus, or as others ſay, he intreated to be ſent him- 


ſelf. However this be, on the Arrival of 7 beſeus at the 
Court of Minos, Ariadne his Daughter fell deeply in Love 


with him, and gave him a Clue, by which he got out of the 
Labyrinth. This done, he ſail'd with his fair Deliverer for 
the Iſle of Naxos, where he ungratefully left her (3), and 
where Bacchus found her, and took her for his Miſtreſs, 
The Return of The/eus, through his own Neglect, became 
fatal to his Father. The good King at his Departure had 
charg'd him, as he fſail'd out with black Sails, to return with 
the ſame in caſe he miſcarried, otherwiſe to change them to 


White. Impatiently he every Day went to the Top of a 


Rock, that overlook'd the Ocean, to ſee what Ships appear'd 
in View. At laſt his Son's Veſſel is diſcover'd, but with the 
| ſable Omens he dreaded; ſo that through Deſpair he threw 
himſelf into the Sea, which ſtill retains his Name (4). The 
Athenians decreed Ægeus divine Honours, and ſacrificed to 
him as a Marine Deity, the adopted Son of Neptune. 

Theſeus perform'd after this ſeveral conſiderable Actions 3 
ke killed the Minctaur ; he overcame the Centaurs ; ſubdued 
the Thebans, and defeated the Amazons. He aſſiſted his 
Friend Pirithous, in his Enterprize to the infernal World, to 
carry off Proſerpine; but in this Expedition he fail'd, being 
impriſon'd or fetter'd by Pluto, till releas'd by Hercules. No 


doubt were the Story of Theſess diveſted of the Marvellous, | 


it would make a conſiderable Figure (5). 


Theſeus had ſeveral Wives; his firſt was Helena Daughter of 


Tyndarus, whom he carried off; the ſecond Hippolita Queen of 
the Amazons, given him by Hercules; the laſt was Phædra. 
Siſter to Ariadne, whoſe Lewdneſs ſufficiently puniſh'd him 
for his Infidelity to her Siſter. This Princeſs felt an inceſtu- 


tuous Flame for her Son-in-Law. Hippolitus (6), a Youth of 


(3) For this Story ſee the Article of Baccbus, 
(4) The Agean Sea, | 
(5) He firſt walled Athens, and inſtituted Laws ; ; together with that 


Den ute Form of Government which laſted *till the Time of Piſiſtratus. 


0 Son of Hippeſito » Queen of the Amazons, 
uncommon 
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uncommon Virtue and Chaſtity. On his repulſing her Sol- 
licitations, her Love turn'd to Hatred, and ſhe accus'd him 
to his Father for an Attempt to raviſh her. Theſeus now 
_ grown old and uxorious, too eaſily gave Ear to the Accuſa- 
tion. The Prince inform'd of his Danger fled in his Cha- 
riot; but his Horſes being frighted by the Phocez, or Sea- 
Calves, threw him out of his Seat, and his Feet being 1 in- 
tanpledthe was dragg d through the Woods and torn in Pieces 
Phedra tormented with Remorſe laid violent Hands 
on herſelf, and ſoon after Theſeus being exil'd from Athens 

ended an illuſtrious Life in Obſcurity. 

Achilles was the Offspring of a Goddeſs. Thetis bore 105 
to Peleus (8), and was ſo fond of him, that ſhe took her- 
ſelf the Charge of his Education. By Day ſhe fed him with 
Ambroſia, and by Night cover'd him with celeſtial Fire to 
render him immortal (9). She alſo dipp'd him in the Wa- 
ters of Styx, by which his whole Body became invulherable, 
except that Part of his Heel by which ſhe held him. She 
afterwards intruſted him to the Care of the Centaur. Chiron, 
(the Maſter of ſo many Heroes) who fed him with Honey 
and the Marrow of Lions and wild Boars, to give him that 
Strength and Force neceſſary for martial Toil. 

When the Greeks undertook the Siege of Troy, Chalcas the 
Prieſt of Apollo, foretold the City could never be taken, unleſs 
Achilles was preſent. Thetis his Mother, who knew his 
Death threaten'd if he went there, had conceal'd him in fe- 
male Diſguiſe in the Palace of Lycomedes, King of the Ile of 
Scyros, Ulyſſes who had engag'd to bring him to the Greet 
Camp, having diſcover'd the Place of his Retreat, uſed the 
following Artifice: Under the Appearance of a Merchant, 
he is introduced to the Daughters of Lycomedes, and while 
they were {tudioully intent on viewing his Toys, Achilles 
: (7) Some ſay FE ſculapivs reſtor'd him to Life, and that he came into 


Traly, where he chang*d his Name to Virbius, i. e. tice a Mas: 
(8) King of Theſſaly. 


(g) See the Story of T! 1 under the Article af F rev 


than 
Peleus diſcovering this, Tbet is parted from him, 


employ'd 
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employ'd himſelf in examining a Helmet and ſome other 
Armour, which the cunning Politician had purpoſely thrown 
in his Way. Thus was Achilles prevail'd on to go to Troy, 
after Thetis had furniſh'd him with a Suit of impenetrable 
Armour made by Vulcan (10), His Actions before Troy, as 
well as his Character, are ſo finely deſcrib'd by Homer, that 
it would be doing them Injuſtice to repeat them here. It is 
ſufficient to ſay he could not eſcape his Fate, being treache- 
roully kilFd by Paris (11), who with an Arrow wounded him 
in the only Part that was vulnerable. The Greets after the 
Capture of Troy, endeavour'd to appeaſe his Manes, by ſacri- 
ficing Polyxena. The Oracle at Dodona decreed him divine 


Honours, and order'd annual Victims to be offer'd at his 


Tomb. In purſuance of this the Theſalians brought thither 
yearly two Bulls, one Black, the other White, crown'd 


with Wreaths of F lowers, and Water from the River 


8 pecchens, 


(10) The Deſription of his Shield in Homer i is one of that Poet's Maſter- 
Pieces. 

(11) The Caſe was thus; Achilles enamour' d with Polyxena, defir*d het 
of Priam, who conſented to the Match. The Nuptials were to be ſolem- 
niz d in the Temple of Apollo, where Paris had privately conceal'd him- 
elf, and took the Opportunity to kill Achilles. 


Vary * * = 2 1 
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S HA P. XLIX. 
Of Cadmus, Europa, Amphion, ak Arion. 


GEN O R, King of Phenicia, by the Nyniph Melia 


£ A had a Daughter call'd Europa, one of the moſt beauti- 
ful Princeſſes of her Age. She could hardly then be ſuppos'd 
to eſcape the Notice of Jupiter, whoſe Gallantries were ex- 
the Form of a white Bull, and appear'd in the Meadows, 
where ſhe was walking with her Attendants. Pleas'd with 


the Beauty and Gentleneſs of the Animal, Ihe ventur'd on 


his 
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tended to all Parts of the World. To ſeduce her he aſſum'd 
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his Back, and immediately the God triumphant bore her off 
to Crete (1), where laying aſide his Diſguiſe, he made the 
Bull a Conſtellation in the Zodiac, and to honour his new 
Miſtreſs gave her Naine to the fourth Part of the World. 


In the mean Time Agenor, diſconſolate for his Daughter's 


Lofs, ſent his Sons Cadmus and Tha/us with different Fleets in 


Search of her (29. Thaſus ſettled in an Iſland of the Ægean, 
Sea to which he gave his Name (3). Cadmus enquiring of 
the Delphic Oracle for a Settlement, was anſwer'd, That he 
ſhould follow the Direction of a Cow, and build a City 


where ſhe laid down. Arriving amongſt the Phocen/es, here 


one of Pelagon's Cows met him, and conducted him through 
Bæotia, to the Place where Thebes was afterwards built. As 
he was about to ſacrifice his Guide to Pallas, he ſent two of 
his Company to the Fountain Dirce for Water, who were 


kill'd by a Dragon (4). Their Leader reveng'd their Death 


by ſlaying the Monſter ; but ſowing his Teeth, according 


to Pallas's Advice, there ſprung up a Number of Men arm'd, 
who aſſaulted him to revenge their Father's Death. It ſeems 


the Goddeſs of Wiſdom had only a Mind to frighten him; 


for on his caſting a Stone amongſt them, theſe upſtart War- 
riors turn'd their Weapons on each other with ſuch Animo- 
ſity, that only five ſurviv'd the Combat, who prov'd very 


uſeful to Cadmus in founding his new City. After this, to 


recompenſe his Poils, the Gods gave Cadmus, Harmonia, or 


| Hermione, the Daughter of Mars and Venus, and honour'd his 


Nuptials with peculiar Preſents and Marks of Favour (5). 
But their Poſterity proving unfortunate (6), they quitted 


(1) Ovid, Lib. II. 835. | 55 

(2) With an Injunction not to return without her under Pain of Ba- 
niſnment. | 

(3) It was before call'd Plate. | 

(4) This Monſter was the Son of Mars and Perus. 

(5) Ceres brought Corn, Pallas, Bracelets, a Robe and Pipe, Mercury 
a Lyre, Electra perform'd the Office of Cybele, or the Magna Mater, ard 
gave Drums and Trumpets. Asollo ſung to his Lute, and the Muſes com 
pleated the Concert with their Inſtruments. | 


(6) The Fate of Ins, Semele, and Agave, Children of this Marriage, 


Theves 


has been mention'd already in the preceding Part of this Work. 
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Thebes to Pentheus, and went to govern the Eclellenſes, where 
in an advanc'd Age, they were turn'd to Serpents (7), or as 
others ſay, ſent to the Elyſian Fields in a Chariot drawn by 
Serpents. The Sidonians decreed divine Honours to Europa, 
and coin'd Money in Memory of her, with the Figure of a 
Woman crofling the Sea on a Bull. 

Cadmus, it is certain, brought from Phenicia into Greece 
ſeveral Arts before unknown. He was the firſt who conſe- 
crated Statues to the Gods, and invented, or introduced ſix- 
teen Letters into the Greet Alphabet (8); as alſo taught the 
Manner of writing Proſe (9). | 

Amphion, the Son of Jupiter and Antiope (10), was in- 
ſtructed in the Lyre by Mercury, and became ſo great a Pro- 
ficient, that he is reported to have rais'd the Walls of Thebes 
by the Power of his Harmony. He married Niobe, whoſe 
Inſult to Diana occaſion'd the Loſs of their Children. The 
unhappy Father in Deſpair attempted to deſtroy the Temple 
of Apolio, but was puniſh'd with the Loſs of his Sight and 
Skill, and thrown into the infernal Regions. 

Arion was a Native of Methymna (11), and both a ſkilful 
Muſician and a good Dithryambic Poet. He liv'd in the 
Time of Periander, King of Corinth. After pafling ſome 

Time in Italy and Sicily, and acquiring an eaſy Fortune by 
his Profeſſion, he ſail'd from Tarentum in a Corinthian Veſſel 
homeward-bound. When they were got to Sea, the avari- 
tious Crew agreed to throw Arion over-board, in order to 
ſhare his Money. Having in vain uſed all his Eloquence to 


(7) Ovid, Lib. IV. 562. | 
(3) Theſe were the , 8. . 2, e, 7, *, A, , v, o, , e, c, 1, v, two 
Hundred and fifty Years after (about the Tune of the Siege of 7 roy) Pa- 
lamedes added four more E, d, C, X and ſix Hundred and fifty Years later 
Simonides invented four more wiz. 4, w, C, V. 
(9) The noble Art from Cadmus took its Riſe, 
Of painting Words, and ſpeaking to the Eyes ! 
The various Figures by his Pencil wrought, 
Gave Colour and a Body to the Thought, Lucan, 
{10) Daughter of Lycus, King of Thebes, 
(11) A Town in the Iſle of Loftus. 
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ſoften them, he play'd a farwel Air (call'd Lex Orthia) and 
crown'd with a Garland, with his Harp in his Hand, plung'd 
into the Sea, where a Dolphin charm'd with his Melody, 
receiv'd him and bore him ſafe to Tznarus, near Corinth: 
Having inform'd Periander of his Story, the King was incre- 
dulous, *till the Ship arriv'd, when the Mariners being ſeiz'd 
and confronted with Arion, own'd the Fact, and ſuffer'd the 
Puniſhment due to their Perfidy, For this Action the Dol- 
phin was made a Conſtellation, 


CH AP 1 
Of EOLUS and BOREAS. 


I N the Multiplication of fabulous Deities, the Antients 
not only aſſigned each Element, and Part of Nature its 
No Wonder 
then if we ſee a Guardian ſet over the Winds, as one ſeem'd 
neceſſary to moderate their Violence, and keep under due 
Command thoſe furious Blaſts, which often do fo much 
Miſchief to Mankind. -#9us was the Son of Jupiter (1), by 
Acaſta or Sigeſia the 7 of Hippotas. He reign'd in the 
Li paræan Illes near Sicihh from whence perhaps the Fable 
took its Original (2); but his Reſidence was at Strongyle now 
call'd Strombolo (3). Here he held theſe unruly Powers en- 
chain'd in a vaſt Cave, to prevent their committing the 
Devaſtation they had been guilty of before they were put 
under his Direction (4). 


(1) Others make Solus the Son of Hippotus by Menecla Daughter of 


© Hyllus, King of Lipara. 


(2) Theſe Iſlands being greatly ſubje& to Winds and Storms. 

(3) Famous for its Volcano, though ſome place his Retidence at Reggie 
in Calabria. 

(4) They had disjoin*'d Traly from Sicily, and by diſuniting Europe from 
Africa, open'd a Paſſage for the Ocean to form the Mediterranean Sea, 


2 2 According 
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According to ſome Authors, the Æolian or Li parean Iles 
were uninhabited, *till Liparus the Son of Au/onis ſettled a 
Colony here, and gave one of them his Name. Aolus the 
Son of Hippotus, who married his Daughter, peopled the reſt, 
and ſucceeded him in the Throne. He rul'd his Subjects 
with Equity and Mildneſs, was a hoſpitable good Prince, 
and being {kild in Aſtronomy, by Means of the Reflux of the 
Tides, which is remarkable near thoſe Iſlands, as well as by 
obſerving the Nature of the Volcanos with which they abounds 
he was able to foretell the Winds that ſhould blow from 
ſuch a Quarter (5. 

We are indebted to Virgil (6) for a fine poetical Deſcrip- 
tion of this God, when Juno viſits his Cave to deſire his Aſ- 
ſiſtance to deſtroy Azeas in his Voyage to 1tahy. 

Boreas was of uncertain Parentage ; but his uſual Reſi- 
dence was in Thrace (7). When Xerxes, King of Pera, 
croſs'd the Helleſpont with his numerous Armada, to invade * 
Greece, the Athenians invok'd his Aſſiſtance, and he ſcatter d 


(5) It is ſaid That before a ſoutherly Wind blows, Lipara is cover*d 
with a thick Cloud, but when it changes to North, the Volcano emits 
clear Flames, with a remarkable Noiſe. ES 

(6) So rag*d the Goddeſs, and with Fury fraught, 

The reſtleſs Regions of the Storms ſhe ſought ; 

Where, in a ſpacious Cave of living Stone, 

The Tyrant ÆEoius, from his airy Throne 

With Pow'r imperial curbs the ftrugling Winds, 

And founding Tempeſts in dark Priſons binds : 

This Way and that, th' impatient Captives tend, 

And preſſing for Releaſe, the Mountains rend; 

High in his Hall, the dauntleſs Monarch ſtands, 

And ſhakes his Sceptre, and their Rage commands; 

Which did be not, their unreſiſtleſs Sway 

Would ſweep the World before them in their Way: 

Earth, Air, and Seas, thro' empty Space would row!, 

And Heaven would fly before the driving Soul! 

Thro* Fear of this, the Father cf the Gods 

Confin'd their Fury to theſe dark Abodes, | 5 

And lock d them ſafe, oppreſs'd with Mountain-Loads: 

Impos' d a King, with arbitrary Sway, 

To loſe their Fetters, or their Force allay ! x | 
| Dryden, ZEn. I. Line 50. 
(7) Probably becauſe this Country is much ſuhject to cold Northerly 
Winds, 7 | 
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nd deſtroy'd the greateſt Part of their Fleet. This Deity 
notwithſtanding his Rage, was not inflexible to Love. He 
debauch'd Chloris the Daughter of Ardturus, by whom he had 
Hyrpace, and carried her to Mount Niphates, (call'd the Bed of 
Boreas) but ſince known by the Name of Caucaſus : But his 
Favourite Miſtreſs was Orithyia the Daughter of Eriabeus, 
King of Athens. By this Princeſs he had two Sons, Zetes and 
Calais, who attended Jaſen in the Colchic Expedition, deli- 
vered Phineus from the Harpies (8), and were afterwards kilPd 
by Hercules; as alſo four Daughters, is, Laxo, Hecaerge, and 
Cleopatra. Perhaps the North Wind, or Boreas alone was de- 
ify'd, becauſe it is the moſt tempeſtuous and raging Wind 
that blows. | 


(8) Some ſay out of Envy for their Swiftneſs; others, becauſe their Fa- 
ther had by a Tempeit deſtroy d the Iſle of Cos. 


on 


CH AF: 1 
Of MOMUS and MORPHEUS 


OMUS was the God of Pleaſantry and Wit, or 
rather the Jeſter of the celeſtial Aſſembly ; for like 
other great Monarchs, it was but reaſonable Jupiter ſhould 
have his Fool. We have an Inſtance of his ſarcaſtic Hu- 
mour in the Conteſt between Neptune, Minerva, and Vulcan 
for Skill. The Firſt had made a Ball; the Second a Houſe; 
and the Third a Man; Momus found fault with them all : He 
diſlik'd the Ball, becauſe his Horns were not plac'd before his 
Eyes, that he might give a ſurer Blow; he condemn'd Mi- 
nerva's Houſe, becaule it was immoveable, and ſo could not 
be quitted if plac'd in a bad Neighbourhood. With regard 
to Yulcan's Man, he ſaid he ought to have made a Window 


in his Breaſt, Hefod makes Momus (1 . the Son of Somnus 
and Nox. 


(1) From Muk®-, cavilling or finding Fault. 
| > Morpheus 
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Morpheus (2) was the God of Sleep, or as ſome ſay Ser- 
vant to Somnul. The beſt Deſcription we have of him is 
from Ovid, who calls him (z) the kindeſt of the Deities. 
He is uſually repreſented in a recumbent Poſture, and 


crown'd with Poppies. The ſame Poet has given an elegant 
Picture of his Abode. 


(2) From Mog@n, a Form or Viſion, 
(3) Ovid, Lib. XI. 634. 


— — Cl. 


- Far 


CHAP. Ll. 
Of ORION. 


HE Original, or Birth of Orion, borders a little on 
the Marvellous. Hyricus, a Citizen of Tanagra in Bæ- 


otia, was ſo hoſpitable to Strangers, that Jupiter, Neptune, and 


Mercury, were reſolved, under the Character of benighted Tra- 
vellers, to know the Truth. Their Entertainment was fo 
agreeable, that diſcovering their Quality, they offer'd the 
old Man whatever he ſhould aſk ; his Requeſt was a Son (1). 
The Gods to gratify his Wiſh call'd for an Ox Hide, in 


which having depoſited their Urine, they bid him keep it 


under Ground for ten Months, at the Expiration of which 


Time, he found it produc'd a Boy, who was at firſt call'd 
Urion to expreſs his Origine; but after for Decency's ſake, 


his Name was changed to Orion. 


He was a remarkable Hunter, and kept a fleet Pack of 
Hounds. Neptune gave him the Power of walking on the 


Surface of the Waters, with the ſame Speed that Yhiclus did 


() over the Ears of Corn. This Faculty ſeem'd needleſs, 


if it be true that Orion was fo tall, that the deepeſt Seas 
could not cover his Shoulders. As a Proof of this he croſs'd 
from the Continent of Greece to the Iſle of Chios, where at- 


(2) His Wife having left him childleſs, whom on her Death-Bed he pro- 1 


mis' d never to marry again. 
(2) Brother to Hercules. See the Article of that God. 
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tempting to vitiate Afrope the Wife of King Oenopion, that 
Monarch depriv'd him of his Eye-Sight (3). From Chios 


he proceeded and found his Way to Leſbos, where Vulcan re- 


ceiv'd him kindly, and gave him a Guide to the Palace of 


the Sun, who reſtor'd him to Sight. He then made War on 
Oenopion, who conceal'd himſelf under Ground to eſcape his 


Vengeance ; ſo that fruſtrated of his Deſign he went to 


3 Crete, where he purſued his Favourite Exerciſe of Hunting. 
But having by ſome Means offended Diana (4), that Goddeſs 
put him to Death (5); but afterwards relenting her Severity, 
2 ſhe prevail'd on Jupiter to raiſe him to the Skies, where he 


forms a Conſtellation (6) remarkable for 1 its predicting Rain 


and tempeſtuous Weather. 


(3) His Purſuit of the Pleiades has been mention'd under the Article 


of Atlas. 


(4) Either for attempting her Chaſtity, or for boaſting his ſuperior Skill 


in the Chace; others ſay, for endeavouring to debauch Opis, one of her 
| Nymphs. 


(5) Either by her Arrows, or as others ſay, raiſing a ſcorpion, which 


gave him a mortal Wound. 


(6) Virgil calls it Nimboſus Orion, on account of the ſhowers which at- 


tend his Riſing, Eneid I. 535, Lib. IV. 52. 


1 


HAS 2.10 


| Of the Marine Deities, Oceanus, Nereus, 2 


Ino, Palæmon, and Glaucus. 


S the antient Theogony took Care to people the Heavens 
and Air with Deities, ſo the Sea naturally came in for 


Monarch of the Deeps, could not be preſent every where, 
and it was proper to aſſign him Deputies, who might re- 
lieve him of ſome Part of the Weight of Government. 
Nereus Son to Oceanus, ſettled himſelf in the Afgean Sea, 
and was regarded as a Prophet. He had the Faculty of aſſum- 
ing what Form he pleaſed. By his Wife Doris he l. ad fifty 


Nymphs 
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Nymphs calFd Nerzids (1), who conſtantly attended on Neg- A 
tune, and when he went abroad ſurrounded his Chariot, "4 

Triton was the Son of Neptune and Ampbitrite (2 ), and was 
his Father's Herald. He ſometimes delighted in Miſchief, 


for he carried off the Cattle from the 7 anagrian Fields, and 


deſtroy d the ſmall coaſting Veſlels; ſo that to appeaſe his 
Reſentment thoſe People offer'd him Libations of new Wine. 
Of this he drank fo freely that he fell aſleep, and tumbling * 
from an Eminence, one of the Natives cut off his Head. 
He left a Daughter call'd Trifia, by whom Mar: had a Son 


nam'd Menalippus. 


This God is repreſented of a human Form from the Waiſt | 4 
upwards, with blue Eyes, a large Mouth, and Hair matted * 
like wild Parſley. His Shoulders were cover'd with a Purple 
Skin, variegated with ſmall Scales, his Feet reſembling the © 
fore Feet of a Horſe, and his lower Parts turn'd like a Dol- 
phin with a forked Tail. Sometimes he is drawn in a Car 
with Horſes of a Sky Colour. His Trumpet is a large Conch 
or Sea Shell. Ovid (3), has given two very beautiful De- 
ſcriptions of him. There were indeed many Tritons, who 


| compoſed the numerous Equipage of Neptune, and were I 


reckon'd as Deities propitious to Navigation. F 

Ino was the Daughter of Cadmus and Harmonia, and metrics 2 
to Athamas, King of Thebes. This Prince having the Mis- 
fortune to looſe his Senſes, kill'd his Son Learchus in one of his 


mad Fits, upon which his Queen to ſave Melicerte, her re- ö 


maining Boy, leap'd with him from the Rock Mo{zris into 
the Sea. Neptune receiv d them with open Arms, and gave 
them a Place amongſt the marine Gods, only changing their 
Names, Ius being S Leucothea, and Melicerte Palemon (4); © 


* C8) By which are meant the Rivers which.emp!' themſelves i in the Ocean. 


(2) Some ſay of Neptune and Czleno, others of 1 rg or Occanus. 
(3) Ovid Met. Lib. I. - 


(4) The Romans called him Portunus ; z and ralnted him with a * in 
his Hand, to denote him the Guardian of Harbours. Td Ino they gave 
the Name of Matuta, being reputed the Goddeſs that uſpers i in the Morning, 
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S;fphus, King of Corinth, Brother to Athamas, in Memo- 
ry of his Nephew increas'd the Solemnities of the J#hmian 
Games celebrated to N. eptune. He was particularly honour'd 
at Tenedos, where the Victim offer'd him was a young Infant. 
; Glaucas was a Fiſherman, whoſe Deification happened in 
a comical Manner. His Parentage and Country (5) are very 
variouſly reported ; but he was an excellent Swimmer and a 
{kilful Fiſherman. Having one Day taken a large Draught 
in his Nets, he obſerved with Surprize, that the Fiſhes on 
taſting a certain Herb jump'd into the Sea again. Upon 
trying the Experiment, he follow'd his Guides 3 became a 


Sea God. Some aſcribe to Glaucus the Giſt of Prophecy. 


Ovid has not forgot his Transformation amongſt his Mera= 
mor phoſes (6). Virgil has given an elegant Liſt of the Sea 
Deities in his fifth Æncid 79. 


(5) Some make him the ſon of Mercury, others of M others of 
Anthadon ; on account of his ſkill in ſwimming he was call'd Pontius, 

; (6) Ovid, Lib. XIII. 899. 

(7) £Eneid, Lib. V. 822. 
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Of Proteus and Phorcys, with the Grææ and Gor- 
gons, Scylla and Charybdis. 


ROTE Us was the Son of Neptune, by the Nymph 

Phenice, and was by his Father appointed Keeper of 
the Phocæ, or Sea Calves. His Reſidence was at Alexandria 
in Egypt, from whence in a Journey he made to Phlegra (1) 
he married the Nymph Torone, who bore him Tmolus and Te- 
legonus, both kill'd by Hercules for their Cruelty to Strangers. 
Their Father Proteus, who left them on account of their in- 
hoſpitable Temper, it is ſaid, was not much concern'd at 


(1) ATown in Campania? 


A a their 
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their Death. By Torone he had alſo three Daughters, Cabera, 
Retia, and Idothea, Proteus had the Art of aſſuming all 
Forms (2), as alſo the Gift of Prophecy or Divination, MR © 
Orpheus calls him the aniver/al Principle of Nature. "4 . 
5 1 
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Hiſtorians make Proteus King of Carpathus (3), who on 
account of his great Character for Wiſdom and Equity was 
choſen King of Egypt, and deify'd after his Death. Ac- ® 
cording to Herodotus, Paris and Helena in their F light from 1 
Sparta, were receiv'd at his Court, where Helen continued t:. 
all the Time of the Trejan Siege, aſter which he reſtor'd her | 


{| honourably to Menelaus, t] 
1 Proteus is uſually repreſented in a Chariot drawn by Horſes, | 
in the Form of Tritons. b 
His half Brother Phorcys or Phorcus, was the Son of Nep- Bu 
zune, by the Nymph The/ea (4). He marry'd his Siſter Cet, | * 
by whom he had the Phorcydes and Gorgons, Thooſea (5), Scylla, P 
and the Serpent which guarded the Heſperian Fruit. He was b 
vanquiſh'd by Atlas, who threw him into the Sea, where his 1 8 
Father rais'd him to the Rank of a Sea God. | 
The G0 gong were in all four Siſters, of whom Meduſa was F 
the Chief. They had Hair like Snakes, Tuſks like wild h 
Boars, brazen Hands and golden Wings, On the Death of 
ll their Siſter they purſued Perſeus, who ſav'd himſelf by put- C 
4 ting on the Helmet lent him by Pluto, and which render'd b 
0 him inviſible. 1 
The Gree were their Siſters, and are repreſented as three W 
old Women who liv'd in Scythia, and had but one Eye in 
and Tooth in common amongit them, which they uſed as fr 
they had Occaſion, and afterwards laid it up in a Coffer. th 
For the Preſervation of this valuable Legend we are indebted : 
to Palzphatus. : 
(2) See Ovid, Lib. VIII. 7555 5 
(3) An Iſland in the Z gean, between Rhodes and Crete, now call'd Scar- 
£208 Others call him the Son of Poxtus and Terra. Fa 


(5) By whom Neptune had the Cyclops Polypbemus, 


Scylla 
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Scylla (6), another Daughter of Phorcys, by her Familiarity 
with Glaucus, excited the Jealouſy of Circe Daughter of the 
Sun, who by magick Spells or Poiſon, ſo infected the Foun- 
tain in which ſhe bathed, that ſhe became a Monſter (7), 
upon which, through Deſpair at the Loſs of her Beauty, ſhe 
threw herſelf into the Sea, and was changed into a Rock 
(8) which became infamous for the Multitude of Shipwrecks 
it occaſion'd. Thoſe who would ſee a beautiful Deſcrip- 
tion of Scy/la will find it in Virgil (9). 

Care muſt be taken not to confound this Sqla with ano- 
ther of the ſame Name, and Daughter of Mus, King of 
Megara. Minos had beſieg'd this Monarch in his Capital, 
but the Oracle had pronounced Nyſus invincible, while he 
= preſerv'd a purple Lock of Hair which grew on his Head, 
= Scy/la, who was ſecretly in Love with Minos, betray'd both her 
Father and Country into his Hands by cutting off the Lock; 
but the Conqueror deteſting her T'reachery, baniſh'd her his 
Sight. Unable to bear the Treatment ſhe fo juſtly meriteds 
& ſhe caſt herſelf into the Sea, and was chang'd into a Lark (10). 
Her Father transform'd into an Hawk {till purſues her for 
her Ingratitude and Perhdy. 

Charybdis was a female Robber, who it is ſaid ſtole Hereules's 
Oxen, and was by Jupiter on that account changed into a 
Whirlpool (11), which is very dangerous to Sailors, and ly- 


(6) Some make her the Daughter of P-horonis and Hecate, and ſay that 


her Misfortune was owing to the Jealouſy of Ampbitrite, for her cohabit- 


ing with Neptune. 

(7) Authors diſagree as to her Form, ſome ſay ſhe retain'd her Beauty 
| from the Neck downwards, but had fix Dogs Heads; others maintain, 
that her upper Parts continued entire, but that ſhe had below, the Body of 
a Wolf, and the Tail of a Serpent. | 

(8) It lies between Sicily and Italy, and the Noiſe of the Waves beating 
on it, gave riſe to the Fable of the Barking of Dogs and howling of Wolves, 
aſcrib'd to the Monſter. | 5 

9) Virgil makes her chang'd to a Rock, which confounds her with the 
other Scylla. Æneid Lib, III, 424. 

(10) Ovid, Lib. VIII. 142. = 

(11) An Eddy, or Whirlpool, on the Coaſt of Sicily as you enter the 
Fare of Meſſina, See Virgil, Æneid III. 420, 
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ing oppoſite to the Rock Scylla, occaſion'd the Proverb of 
running into one Danger to avoid another (129. 


(12) Incidit in Scyllam gui wult witare Charybdim, 
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Goddeſſes Feronia and Pales. 


TI is now Time to reviſit the Earth again, and ſee the nu- 

merous Train of the inferior Deities, appropriated to the 
Foreſts, Woods, and thoſe Receſſes of Nature whoſe Proſ- 
pect fills the Imagination with a Kind of a religious Awe or 
Dread. 

Pan the principal of theſe, is ſaid to be the Son of Mercury 
and Penelope (1) the Wife of Lies, whom, while ſhe kept 
her Father's Flocks on Mount Taygetus, he deflower'd in the 
Form of a White Goat. As ſoon as born, his Father car- 
ried him in a Goat Skin to Heaven, where he charm'd all 
the Gods with his Pipe; ſo that they aſſociated him with 
Mercury in the Poſt of their Meſſenger. After this he was 
educated on Mount Mænalus in Arcadia by Sinae and the 
other Nympns, who attracted by his Muſic, followed him 
as their Conductor. > 


Pan, though devoted to the Pleaſures of a rural Life, diſ- 


tinguiſhed himſelt by his Valour. In the Giants War he 
entangled Typhon in his Nets, as we have already obſerved ; 
he attended Bacchus in his Indian Expedition with a Body of 
Satyrs, who did good Service. When the Gaul invaded 
Greece, and were about to pillage the 'Temple of Delphes, he 
ſtruck them with ſuch a ſudden Conſternation by Night, 
that they fled without any Body to purſue them (2). He alſo 


8 Some ſay of Penelope and all her Lovers, whence he was call*d Nav. 
2) Hence the Expreſſion of a Pannick, ſor a ſudden Fear and Terror. 
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F Pan and Faunus. Of the Nymphs and the 9 
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aided the Athenians in a Sea Fight gain'd by Miltiades over 

the Perfian. Fleet, for which they dedicated a Grotto to his 

Honour under the Citadel, 

This Deity was of a very amorous Conſtitution. In a 

Conteſt with Catid, being overcome, that little God puniſh- 

ed him with a Paſſion for the Nymph Syrinæ, who treated 

him with Diſdain. But being cloſely purſued by him, and 

ſtopped in her Flight by the River Laden, ſhe invoked the 

Naiades, who chang'd her into a tuft of Reeds, which the 

diſappointed Lover graſp'd in his Arms. Contemplating a 

Transformation fo unfavourable to his Deſires, he obſerv'd 

the Reeds tremble with the Wind, and emit a murmuring 

Sound, Improving this Hint, he aſſembled them, and 

formed the Pipe for which he became ſo famous. His other 

Amours were more ſucceſsful. He charm'd Luna, or the 

Moon, in the Shape of a beautiful Ram. In the Diſguiſe of 
a Shepherd, he became Servant to the Father of Dryope (3) in 

order to gain acceſs to his Miſtreſs. By the Nymph Echo 

(4) he had a Daughter calVd Iryzge, a famous Sorcereſs, 
who ſupply'd Medea with her Philtres ; but Pan afterwards 
ſlighting her ſhe retir'd to the Recetles of the Hills, where 
ſhe pin'd with Grief, *till ſhe dwindled to a Shadow, and 
had nothing left but a Voice (5); others aſcribe the Change 
of Echo to another Cauſe. 

According to Orpheus, Pan ſignifies univerſal Nature, of 
which the Elements make a Part. Pan was properly the 
God of Shepherds and Hunters, and as he was a Mountain 
Deity, the Flocks and Herds were under his immediate 
Protection and Care. He was likewiſe honour'd by the Fiſh- 
crmen, eſpecially thoſe who inhabited the Promontaries 
waſh'd by the Sea. 


(3) Dryope rejected his Suit; but was afterwards chang'd into the Lotus 
Tree. See Ovid Met. Lib. IX. 32 


Jo 
2 (4) Some ſay that Echo fell in Love with Narciſſus, and was ſlighted by 
im. 
(5) It is reported, that Juno puniſh'd Echo in this Manner for her Lo- 
quacity, becauſe when Jupiter was engag'd in any new Amour, he ſent 
this Nymph to amuſe his "—_ Spouſe with her Chat. 
He 
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He was ; chiefly eſteem'd in Arcadia his native Country, 


| Where the Shepherds offer'd him Milk and Honey in wooden 


Bowls, If ſucceſsful in Hunting, they allotted him Part of 
the Spoil; but if otherwiſe, they whipp'd his Image hear- 
tily. At Molpeus, a Town near the City Lyco/ura he had 
a Temple by the Title of Nomius, becauſe he perfected 


the Harmony of his Pipe on the Nmian Mountains. 


The Romans adopted him amongſt their Deities by the 
Names of Lupercus and Lyceus, His Feſtivals call'd Laper- 
calia, and celebrated in February, were inſtituted by 
Evander, who being exil'd Arcadia fled for Refuge to Faunus 
King of the Latins, and was by him allow'd to ſettle near 


Mount Palatine (6). Romulus made ſome Addition to theſe 


Ceremonies, in which the Luperci or Prieſts of Pan, ran naked 
through the City, ſtriking thoſe they met with Things made 
of Goat Skins, particularly the Women, who fancy'd that 
it helped their eaſy Conception, or ſpeedy Delivery. 

Pan 1s repreſented with a ſmiling ruddy Face, and thick 


Beard covering his Breaſts, two Horus on his Head 


with the Noſe, Feet, and Tail of a Goat. He is cloath'd in 
2 ſpotted Skin, having a Shepherd's Crook in one Hand, and 
his Pipe of unequal Reeds in the other, and is crown'd with 
Pine, that Tree being conſecrated to his Service. The My. 
thologiſts have taken Care to explain all theſe Attributes ac- 
cording to their own Fancy (7). | 

Faunus (8) was the Son of Picas, King of the Latins, who 
was cotemporary with Orpheus. He reigned in tay at the 
Time that Pandion rul'd Athens, and introduced both 
Religion and Huſbandry into Latium. He deify'd his Fa- 


{6) Where he had a Temple built afterwards. 

(7) His upper Part was human, to ſhow the Splendor and Majeſty of 
the Heavens: His ſpotted Skin denoted the ſtarry Firmament; the ſhaggi- 
neſs of his Thighs and Legs, ſignify'd the Trees and Shrubs that diverſify 
the Earth; and his Goats Feet its ſolidity ; his Pipe of ſeven Reeds, ſig- 
nify*d the ſeven Planets ; and his crooked Sheep-Hook the Revolution of 
the Year. A wonderful Explanation ! 

(8) The Name is took from Faxgo, ſpeaking or foretelling. 
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Ei tak and his Wife Fauna or Fatua ( 90. He had the Gift of 


Prophecy. His Son Stercutius was alſo honoured on account 
of his ſhewing how to improve Land by dunging or ma. 
nuring it. 'The Faunalia were kept in December with feaſting 
and much Mirth, and the Victims offered were Goats. 
The Fauni, or Children of Faunus, were viſionary Beings 
much like the Satyrs, and were uſually crown'd with Pine. 
Both Faunus and they were Deities only e in 1aly, 
and wholly unknown to the Greeks. 

According to ſome the Fauni were the Huſbandmen, 
the Satyrs the Vine dreſſers and the Sylvani thoſe who 
cut Wood in the Foreſts, who, as was uſual in thoſe early 
Times, being dreſs'd in the Skins of Beaſts, gave Riſe to 
thoſe fabulous Deities. 

- The Terreſtrial Nymphs were divided into ſeveral 
Clafles. The Heathen Theology took Care that no Part of 
Nature ſhould remain uninformed or unprotected. The 
Oreades or Oreſteades preſided over the Mountains (10). Of 
theſe, Diana had a Thouſand ready to attend her at her Plea- 
ſure. It is ſaid they firſt reclaim'd Men from eating or de- 
vouring each other, and taught the Uſe of vegetable Food. 
Meliſa, one of theſe, was the Inventreſs of Honey (11). 
The Napeæ were the tutelar Guardians of Vallies and flowry 
Meads. "The Dryades inhabited the Foreſts and Woods, 
reſiding in their particular Trees, with which they were 
thought to be coeval, as ſeveral Inſtances prove (12). The 
Oak was generally their Choice, either from its Strength or 
Duration. Some were call'd Hamadryades, whoſe Exiſtence 
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(9 ) Some add ſhe was his ſiſter and a Prieſteſs, He whipped her to 
Death with Myrtle Rods for being drunk, and then made her a Goddeſs ; 
for which Reaſon no Myrtle was us'd in her Temples; the Veſſels were 
cover'd, and the Wine offer'd was call'd Milk. 

(10) Some make them five only, and call them the Daughters of Heca- 
tæus; but Homer ſtyles them the Offspring of Jupiter. 

(11) Whence the Bees are call'd Meliſſaæ. 

(12) Arcas preſerving a decay'd Oak, by watering the Roots, was re- 
warded by marrying the Nymph who reſided in it. 
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was inſeparably united to that of the Tree they animated. 
The Naiades were the Nymphs of the Brooks and Rivers; 
the Limniades frequented the Lakes, and the Ephydriades de- 
lighted in Springs and Fountains. Thus all the Face of Na- 
ture became enliven'd by the Force of Imagination, and the 
Poets did not fail to improve ſo ample a Field for Deſcrip- 
tion. The Mythologiſts deſtroy all this fine Landſcape, by 


making the Nymphs only ſignify the univerſal Moiſture 
which is diffus'd through all Sorts of Nature. 


Ibere were alſo celeſtial Nymphs of a higher Rank, who 
attended the Dii Majores. Jupiter boaſts of his in Ovid (13) + 


The Muſes were the Nymphs or Attendants of 4follo, as the 
Baſſarides or Mænades belong'd to Bacchus. Juno had four- 
teen who walted on her (14) Perſon; and Neptune had no 
leſs than fifty Nereides at his Beck, on which account he was 
call'd Nymphagater, or the Captain of the Nymphs (15). _ 
The uſual Sacrifices to theſe Deities were Goats 3 but 
more commonly Milz, Oil, Honey and Wine. The Nymphs 
were always repreſented as young and beautiful Virgins, and 
dreſs'd in ſuch Manner as was ſuitable to the Character aſ- 
crib'd to them. | 
To the Train of Pan we may join two rural Goddeſſes, 
of whom the firſt is Feronia, or the Goddeſs of Woods and 
Orchards (16). It is ſaid the Lacedemonians firſt introduced 
her Worſhip into Italy under Evander, and built her a Tem- 


ple in a Grove near Mount Sora. This Edifice being ſet 


on Fire, and extinguiſhed, the Neighbours reſolv'd to re- 
move her Statue, when the Grove became green again of a 
ſud: en (17). Strabo tells us that her Prieſt: or Votaries could 


walk barefoot over burning Coals unhurt. Slaves receiv'd 


the Cap of Liberty in her Temple, on which account they 
regarded her as their Patroneſs. 


(13) 04174 Metam. Lib. I. 

(14) Virgil, Æneid I. 75. 

(15) See Hefiod and Pindar. 

(15) From Fero, to bear or produce, 

(77) This Miracle is aſcrib'd to other Deities, 


Pales 
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Of the HEATrHEN Gops, 185 
Pals was the protecting Deity of Shepherds and Paſturage. 
Her Feſtival was obſerved by the Country People in May, in 
the open Fields, and the Offerings were V:/k, and Cakes of 
Millet, in order to engage her to defend their Flocks from 
wild Beaſts, and infectious Diſeaſes. Theſe Feaſts were 
call'd Palilia. Some make Pales the ſame with Veſta or 
Cybele. This Goddeſs is repreſented as an old Woman. 


Both theſe Deities were peculiar to the Romans and wholly 
unknown: in Greece, 


- * 4 — 
— 


onen R B 
Of PRIAPUS and TERMINUS. 


RIAPUS was, as the Generality of Authors agree, 
1 the Son of Bacchus and Venus (1). This Goddeſs meet- 
ing him in his Return from his Indian Expedition, their amo- 
rous Congreſs produced this Child, who was born at Lamp/a- 
cas (2), but ſo deformed, that his Mother, aſham'd of him, 
abandon'd him {3). Being grown up, the Inhabitants of 
that Place baniſh'd him their Territory, on account of his 
Vices; but being viſited with an epidemical Diſeaſe, upon 
conſulting the Oracle of Dodona, he was recall'd (4). And 
Temples were ereQed to him as the tutelar Deity of Vineyards 
and Gardens, to defend them from Thieves and Birds, de- 
ſtructive to the Fruit. 

Priapus had ſeveral Names. He was call'd Aviſtu por for 
the Reaſon juſt mentioned. The Title of Helle/pontiacus was 
given him, becauſe Lamp/acus was ſeated on that Streight or 
Arm of the Sea. It is uncertain how he came by the Epi- 
thet of bonus Deus aſcrib'd to him by Phurnutius. Thoſe of 


(1) Some make him the Son of Bacchus and Nais; others ſay Chione 
was his Mother, | 

(2) A City of Myfa at the Mouth of the Helleſpont. 

(3) Some ſay that Juno being call'd to aſſiſt at the Lahour, out of Ha- 
tred to Bacchus the Son of her Rival Semcle, ſpoilt the Infant in the Birth. 

(4) Others ſay, that the Women of Lampſacus prevail'd on their Huſ- 


B b | Phallus 


bands to recall him, 
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Phallus and Faſcinum Were aſſign'd him on a very obſcene 
Account, and indeed his whole Figure convey'd ſuch an 
Idea of Uglineſs and Lewdneſs, that the Poets generally treat 
him with great Contempt (5). The Sacrifice offer'd him 
was the 4/5, either becauſe of the natural uncomlineſs of 
that Animal and its ſtrong Propenſity to Venery, or becauſe 
as ſome ſay, Priapus attempting the Chaſtity of Veſta when 
aſleep, ſhe was awakened by the Braying of old Silenus his 
Aſs, and ſo eſcaped the Injury deſign'd her. 

This Deity is uſually repreſented naked, with a ftern 
Countenance, matted Hair, and carrying a wooden Sword 
(6), or Sickle in his Hand, and with a monſtrous Privity, from 
whence downward his Body ended in a ſhapeleſs Trunk or 
Block of Timber. 

Some of the Mythologiſis make bis Birth allude to that radi- 
cal Moiſture, which ſupports all vegetable Productions, and 
which is produced by Bacchus and Venus, that is the Solar 
Heat, and the Water, or liquid Matter whence Venus is ſaid 
to ſpring. But the Truth is, that Priapus is no more than 
the Baal of the Phenicians mentioned in Scripture, who was 
depictur'd in the ſame rude and obſcene Manner. 

With Priapus we may aſſociate Terminus, a very antient 


Deity amongſt the Romans, whoſe Worſhip was firſt inſti- ? 


tuted by ge Pompilius, who erected him a Temple on the 
Tarpeian Hill (7). This Deity was thought to preſide over 


the Stones or Landmarks, call'd Termini, which were held ſo 


ſacred, that it was Sacrilege to move them, and the Crimi- 


nal becoming devoted to the Gods, it was lawful for any 
Man to kill him. 


The Feaſts call'd Terminalia, were celebrated annually 


about the End of February, when the antient Termini, or 
Landmarks, were carefully viſited and crown'd with Gar- 
lands. At firſt the Sacrifices to theſe rural Deities were very 


(5) Horat. Satyr VIII. 
(6) Virgil Georg. IV. 
(7) Which was open at Top. 
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ſimple, ſuch as Wheat Cakes and the firſt Fruits of the Field, 
with Milk (8); but in later Times the Victims were Lambs» 
and Sows that gave ſuck, whoſe Blood was ſprinkled 110 
the Stones. 

The Roman Termini were ſquare Stones, or Poſts, much 
reſembling our Mile-Stanes (9). 


(8) To ſhew that no Force or Violence ſhould be uſed in ſettling mail 
Boundaries. 


(9) Ovid Faſti, Lib. II. 


— 8 


c H A P. LVII. 
of FLORA. 


HE Poets make this Goddeſs the ſame with CBloris 
the Wife of Zephyrus (1), mention'd by Omid; but the 


| Hiſtorians agree that ſhe was a celebrated Roman Courteſan, 
| who having amaſs'd a conſiderable Fortune by her Profeſſion, 
made the Roman People her Heirs, on Condition that certain 
Games call'd Floralia might be annually celebrated on her 
Birth Day. The Senate to give a Gloſs to ſo infamous a 
& Proſtitution of Religion, pretended this Feſtival was deſign'd 
in Honour of Flora, a certain Sabine Goddeſs who preſided 
over Flowers. Theſe Sports were held in the Campus Mar- 


tius, and proclaim'd by Sound of Trumpet. But no Women 


appeared at them, but the moſt immodeſt Part of the Sex 


(2), ſo that when Cato, during his Cen/or/4ip, came to be- 


bold them, they ſuſpended the Ceremonies through Shame, 
till he thought fit to withdraw; ſuch an Influence had the 
1 Virtue of one Man over a corrupt and diſſolute Multitude. 


According to Plutarch's Deſcription, Flora's Image in the 
Temple of Caftor and Pollux, was dreſs'd in a cloſe Habit, 


holding in her Hands the Flowers of Peas and Beans; for at 


the Celebration of her Rites the AÆdiles ſcatter'd theſe and 


(1) Ovid Faſti. 
(2) Juvenal, Sat. VI. 
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Vertumnalia, were celebrated in Ofober, 


other Pulſe amongſt the People (3). The modern Poets 
and Painters have ſet off her Charms in a more laviſh Man- 
ner, and not without Reaſon, ſince no Part of Nature 
affords ſuch innocent and exquiſite Entertainment to the 
Sight and Smell, as the Variety which adorns, and the 
Odours which embalm the fora} World, 


(3) See Valerius Maximus, Lib. II. 


Gar LANE: J 
Of POMONA and VERTUMNUS., 


HE Goddeſs Pomona was a Latian Nymph, whom 1 

that Nation honour'd as the tutelar Deity of Or- 

chards and Fruit Trees (1). Yertumnus (the Proteus of 
the Roman Ritual) (2) was the God of Tradeſmen, and from 
the Power he had of aſſuming any Shape, was believed to 
preſide over the Thoughts of Mankind. His F eftivals call'd | 9 
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Vertumnus his Courtſhip makes one of the moſt elegant 4 
and entertaining Stories in Ovid (3). Under the Diſguiſe of . 


an old Woman be viſited the Gardens of Pomona, whom de wo 


praiſes the Beauty of her Fruit, and commends the Care 9 
which produced it. Thence from the View of the Vine 7 
ſupported by the Elm, he inſinuates to her the Neceſſity and | ' | 
Pleafure of a married Life. The Goddeſs heard all his Elo- 
quence with an indifferent Ear. Her Heart remain'd un- 
touch'd, till throwing off his Diſguiſe, the God afſum'd his i : 
youthful Beauty, and by his Form ſoon gain'd the Goddeſs's | A 
Conſent to make him happy. 1 


(3) So call'd from Pomus an Apple, which was the Fruit firſt cultivated Ws. 

in Italy. ; 9 

(2) Becauſe of the Turns or Fluctuations to which Trade is ſubject. 
(3) Ovid, Lib. XIV. 622, 
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O the HEATrHhEN Gops, 189 
Some imagine Vertumnus an Emblem of the Year, which 
though it aſſumes different Dreſſes, according to the different 
Seaſons, is at no Time ſo agreeable as in Autumn, when the 
Harveſt is crown'd, and the richeſt Fruits appear in their 
full Perfection and Luſtre. The Hiſtorians ſay, that this 
God was an antient Taſcan Prince, who firſt taught his Sub- 
jects to plant Orchards, and to graft and prune Fruit Trees; 
from whence he is ſaid to have married Pomona, 


Both theſe Deities were unknown to the Greeks and only 
honour'd by the Romans. 


2 _ 


CH AF IR | 
Of the Lares and Penates, and Genii: 


HE Lares were the Offspring of Mercury. The 
Nymph Lara having offended Jupiter, by diſcloſing 
ſome of his Intrigues to Juno, that Deity ordered her Tongue 
to be cut out, and baniſhed her to the infernal Manſions. 
Mercury who was appointed to conduct her into Exile, ra- 
viſh'd her by the Way, and ſhe brought forth the Lares (1). 

"Theſe Deities not only prefided over the Highways, and 
the Conſervation of the publick Safety, but alſo over private 
Houſes, in moſt of which the Romans had a particular Place 
call'd Lararium, where were depoſited the Images of their 
domeſtic Gods, the Statutes of their Anceſtors, and the 
Lares. 

Their Feſtival calbd Compitalia was . in January, 
in the open Streets and Roads. At firſt Boys were facrificed 
to them, but that Savage Cuſtom was ſoon diſuſed, and 
Images of Wool and Straw (2), with the firſt Fruits of the 
Earth, Wine, Incenſe, and Garlands of Flowers were the 


(1) Ovid Faſt, Lib. II. 


(2) They hung up as many Images as there were Perſons:of all-Sexta 
and Ages in the Family, and a woollen Ball for every Servant. 


Offerings. 
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190 Fabulous HISTORY ; 
Offerings. When the Reman Youth laid aſide the Bulla, (an i 
Ornament they conſtantly wore (3) till fourteen Years of 
Age) they conſecrated or hung it up to the Lares, who | 
were regarded as infernal as well as domeſtic Deities. 1 

The Antients ſuppoſed, (according to ſome Authors) that | 


the Souls of Men after Death became a Kind of Demons, b 


call'd Lemures (4). Theſe they ſubdivided into two Claſles, | 
the one benevolent and friendly to Mankind, which they 
term'd Lares, the other who being wicked during Life, re. 
tain'd a malicious Diſpoſition in their diſembodied State. | 
T heſe they ſtyl'd Larue. Hof 

The Lares were repreſented as young Boys with Dogs Ini 
Skins about their Bodies (5), and with their Heads cover'd, 
which was a Sign of that Freedom and Liberty, which Men 
ought to enjoy in their own Houſes. They had always the 
Image of a Dog near them, to denote their Fidelity in pre. 
ſerving the Places allotted to their Charge, on which Ac- 
count this Animal was peculiarly conſecrated to them. Some 
confound theſe with the Penates and Genii. 


(3) The Bulla was a golden Ornament ſhap*'d like a Heart, hut hollow, 

(4) So call'd from Remus Brother of Romulus, whoſe Ghoſt haunted his 
Brother. The Lemuralia were celebrated the Middle of May, during 
which it was unlawful to marry. 

(5) Some ſay the Images were like Dogs. 


WW. 


—— 


CHAP IT. 
Of the PENATES. 


H E Penates (1) were the Deities who preſided over 
new born Infants, and were domeſtic Deities. The 
antient Hetruſci calld them Conſentes or Complices, though Þ 
others reduce them to four of the Dii Majores (2). There 6 


(1) So call'd from Penus, within, either becauſe they preſide over our 
Lives, or were placed in the innermoſt Parts of the Houſe. 
(2) Viz, Jupiter, Funo, Minerva and Veſta. 


were 
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ere three Claſſes or Ranks of them. Fir, Thoſe who pre- 
ided over Empires and States (3). Second, Thoſe who had 
he Protection of Cities. Third, Thoſe who took the Care or 
uardianſhip of private Families, and were call'd the lefler 
Penates (4). 
= Theſe Domeſtick Gods were plac'd in the utmoſt Receſs 
of the Houſe, thence call'd Penetrale (5). We find Dar- 
danus brought them from Samothbracia to Troy, from whence 
on the Deſtruction of that City, Aneas tranſported them to 
Italy. They were reckon'd ſo. ſacred, that the Expreſſion 
of driving a Man from his Penates (6) was us d to ſignify 
ogs his being proſcrib'd, or expell'd his Country. 
rd, Some ſay that the Perates were Iron or brazen Rods, of a 
len Wconic Form towards the End. Others, that they were the 
the Wminute Figures of young Men carrying Spears in their 
bre. Hands. 
* 3 | (3) Virgil, Æneid III. 148. 
me (a4) 2Eneid VIII. 543. 

2 (5) See Horace, Lib. IV. Ode 4. 26. 
(6) Virgil, Æneid IV. 21. 
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his 
hs CHAP. LIE 
Of the GENII. 

8 OM E do not diſtinguiſh between theſe, and the Penates 
or Lares ; but they were very different. The Antients 
who multiply'd their Divinities, in Proportion to the Pro- 
greſs of Superſtition, aſſign'd to every Thing its Guardian 
'ex or peculiar Genius, Cities, Groves, Fountains, Hills, were 
he all provided with Keepers of this Kind, and to each Man 
oh | (1) they allotted no leſs than two, one Good, the other Bad 
re (2), who attended them from the Cradle to the Grave, The 
ur | (1). One of — prompted them to ill, the other 8 them to 


good Actions. 
(2) Horace, Lib. II. Epiſt. 2. 
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Greeks call'd them Dæmons (3). They were named Preftvter,| 
from their Superintendance over human Affairs (4). | 
The Sacrifices offer'd theſe Divinities were Wine /« * 
and Flowers (6), to which they join'd Incenſe, parch'd | 
Wheat and Salt. Sometimes the Victim was a Swine (7), | 
though Animal Offerings were not uſual to them. The 
Genii were repreſented under various Figures, ſuch as thoſe of || 
Boys, Girls, old Men, and even Serpent. Theſe Images 
were crown'd with Plane Tree Leaves, which was a Tree | 

conſecrated to the Geniz. 

By Genius is meant the active Power or Force of Nature, 
from whence the Nuptial Bed is ſtiled Genial, and the ſame || 
Epithet given to all Occaſions wherein ſocial Joys and Plea- 
ſures are felt. Hence alſo the Expreſſions of indulging our 
Genius, that is, living happily, or according to our Inclina- || 
tions, conſulting our Genius, for examining how far our Ca- 
pacity extends, and the Term of a great Genius for an exalted | 5 
or comprehenſive Mind. The later Romans in the degene- 
rate Days of the State, introduced the ſervile Flattery of 
ſwearing by the Cenii of their Emperors, and the Tyrant 
Caligula put ſeveral to Death for refuſing to take the Oath. 


(3) From Naa fr 0 to frighten or EEE Of this kind was that Ab- | 
paritjon, which it is ſaid appeared to the great Brutus the Night before the : 
Battle of Phillippi, and being aſked who he was, reply*d ſternly, Ian 45 1 
Exil Genius, Brutus, thou ſhalt ſee me at Pbillippi, to which the Philo- 
ſophic Roman anſwer d with a compos'd Dignity worthy of himſelf, —1 i} 
evill meet thee there. * 

(4) Or becauſe they carried the Prayers of Men to Heaven, and inter- 
ceded for them there. |  - 
(5) Perſfius, Sat. VI. 

(6) Horat. Epiſt. H. Lib. I. 
(7) Some aſſert no Blood was ſuffer*d to be foile in their Sactiſices. 
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* AA P. 


Of Iſis, Oſiris, or Serapis: Of tbe Cabiri, and 
| Apis or Mnevis. 


* bn T O Cloſe the Catalogue there remain three Egyptian 
oſe of || Deities, whoſe Worſhip was very late introduced into 
mages Nome, I mean Js, Ofiris or Serapis. We have already ſhewn 
Tree the Antiquity of theſe fabulous Gods, and how they gave 

Original to almoſt all the different Divinities adored in 
ture, Creece and Rome; Juno, Minerva, Cybele, Veſta, Rhea, Diana, 
ſame Luna, Hecate, Proſerpine, Ceres and Venus, were all no other 

Plea- than VV. repreſented under various Figures, and attended 
> our | | with different Attributes. On the other Hand, Ofris or 
clina- 1 Serapis, gave Riſe to Saturn, Jupiter, Neptune, Pluto, Apollo, 
r Ca- Bacchus and Aſculapius, from the Diverſity of Characters he 
calted aſſumed. 
gene- = 74s and Serapis had a joint Temple at Rome. Their Prieſts 
ry of | were called Ifaci. They abſtain'd from Mutton and Pork, 
yrant 8 wore a Linnen Veſt (1), and Paper Shoes, and uſed no Salt 
th. to their Victuals, leaſt they ſhould violate their Chaſtity. Some 

make I/ the Goddeſs of Wiſdom, from an Inſcription in 
it Ap- her Temple (2). She was worſhipped in Crete, where Ovid 
8 ll | gives a remarkable Story of her Power, which however po- 
Philo- (RF etical, is too long to be inſerted in a Work of this nature (3). 
— MF" Before we conclude this Article, it may not be improper 
inter- to mention the Cabiri, and the Apis, or Ox, adored in Egypt. 
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The Cabiri (4), were three great Deities introduced from 
Egypt into Samothracia, and the Ægean Iſles, by Way of Phæ- 
nicia: "Theſe were Ofiris, Iſis and Heraus, who aſſumed the 


(1) Becauſe Iſs was ſaid firſt to have taught the Uſe of Flax. See the 
Article of Pallas. 

(2) Recorded by Plutarch in his Is; I am every Thing that has been, 
that is, an ſhall be, nor bas any Mortal open'd my Veil, 

(2 } Ovid, Lib. 1%. 667. 

(4) From Cabbirim, the Powerful or Mighty. 
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Names of Axieros, Axiocherſa, and Aæiocherſos ( 5). To theſe 9 
ſome add a Fourth, call'd Cæſinillus or Camillus (6), who was 
the Egyptian Anubis, This Groupe we have ſhewn in the Ex- 3 1 
planations of the preceding Articles, to be the Source and 7 E 
Foundation of all the Heathen Theology. b | 
The Apis was the miraculous Ox worſhipp'd in Egypt, par- 
ticularly at Memphis (7). He had certain Marks (8), which 
betoken'd his Divinity, and when duly recognized, was 
lodged in a ſplendid Temple, and treated with divine Ho- 9 
nours. The Inhabitants of Heliopolis, who made a ſepa- 
rate Dynaſty or Province, had their particular Ait, which | 
they calld Menes, or Mrevis (9). When the ſacred Ox died, | 
or (as ſometimes happened) (10) was deftroy'd, he was in | 
terr'd with great Ceremony and Lamentation, and was call'd | 
Serapis (11), a Name which became appropriated afterwards | 
to Pluto, or the infernal Ofris. A new Succeflor was ſoon | 
found to fill his Place, and the Prieſts took care to keep up 
a Superſtition, which they found the Sweets of. When | 
Cambyſes conquer'd Egypt he treated 4pis a little rudely, and 
ſufficiently ſhew'd the God was mortal (12). A Proteſtant 
Divine very gravely obſerves, that his Sacrilege did | 
not paſs unpuniſhed, as if the Ox had been really endued | 
with the Character of Divinity afcrib'd to him. | 
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(5) Bochart makes Axieros, Ceres; Axiocherſos, Pluto, and Proſerpine oY 99 
Axiocberſa. Others ſuppoſe they mean Jupiter, Ceres and Bacchus z but 1 
all agree in ſuppoſing Camillus, Mercury and Anubis to be the fame. _ i 

(6) The antient Errurians and Sabeans, by the Word Camillus, ſignify'd 
a Meſſenger, which is the very CharaCteriſtick of Mercury. 2 l 
(7) The repreſenting Oris with a Bull's Head, gave Riſe to the Deifi- | 3 
cation of the Ox. 1 
(8) Herodotus has given us a Deſcription of theſe Marks; his Body was 
black, his Forehead had a white ſquare ſhining Mark, his Back the Figure 2 
or Impreſſion of an Eagle; he had under his Tongue a Node call'd a Can- 
tharus, and Hair of two Sorts on his Tail. - 
(9) Menes or Mnevis, the Legiſlator from Manah, to govern or rule, 
Apis ſignifies the moſt Mighty. . 
(10) When they found a Calf with the proper Marks, they often drown'd 
_ privately the old Apis. 98 
(11) From Sur, to diſappear or retire, comes as 4; or Ir Serapis. See 
udges xvi. 20. 


(12) He ſtabb d the Apis in the Thigh with his Dagger, 
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= The Wolf, Dog (13), and Ram had alſo divine Honours 
paid them in Egypt, the People of which Country at laſt de- 
generated into ſuch groſs Superſtition, that they allow'd 
even their Garden: ſtuff a Share in their Devotion (14). 


Par *X (13) As the Wolves in their Marches, or croſſing a River, follow one 
vhich another in a Line, ſo the Egyprians correted this Symbol to denote the 


Twelve Months of the Year, ſucceeding each other without Interruption. 
Hence the Greets borrow'd their Lyceum, and call'd the Year Lycabas, i. e. 
the March of the Wolves, 

(14) Fuvenal Sat. XV, * 


vas in "CIITA F: LAME 
Of the inferior Deities attending Mankind from their 
1 Birth to their Deceaſe. 


Tp OP iy, T would be a Taſk almoſt endleſs to enter into a minute 
Detail of the inferior Deities acknowledg'd by the Greeks 
and Romans, and indeed as the Pagan Religion is now en- 
„rely aboliſh'd, the Names of theſe viſionary Beings, only 
did fegarded by the Vulgar, occur fo ſeldom in the Claiſic Au- 
ndued I hors, that it is ſufficient barely to mark their Denomina- 
ions, ſince we know little more relating to them. 
During Pregnancy, the tutelar Powers were the God Pi- 
mnus (1), and the Goddeſſes Intercidona (2) and Deverra 
3). The Signification of theſe Names ſeems to point out 
e Neceſſity of Warmth and Cleanlineſs to Perſons in this 
Londition. 
dy was 2 | Beſides the ſuperior Goddeſſes Juno-Lucina, Diana-Ihebia, 
Figure BY and Latona, who all preſided at the Birth, there were the 
a 1 oddeſſes Egeria (4), Proſa (5), and Manageneta (6), who 


or rule, 


ſerpine 


#3 but | 
gnify'd 
e Deifi- 


XX (2) Either from Pilum a Peſtle ; or from Pell, to drive away, becauſe 
rown'd he procur'd a ſafe Delivery. 

(2) She taught the Art of cutting Wood with a Hatchet to make Fires. 
1. Sec “ 3) The Inventreſs of Brooms. 
*X (4) From caſting out the Birth. 
= (5 Aulus Gellius, cap. xix. 
The Ll (6) lian. | 


CES with 
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with the Dii Nixii (7), had all the Care of Women in 
Labour. | | | | 
To Children, Janus performed the Office of Door-keeper 
or Midwife, and in this Quality was aſſiſted by the 
Goddeſs Ofis or Ops (8) ; Cunia rock'd the Cradle while 
Carmenta ſung their Deſtiny ; Levana lifted them from the 
Ground (9); and Vegitanus took care of them when they 
cried; Rumina (10) watch'd them while they ſuckled; 
Potina furniſh'd them with Drink; and Educa with Food or 
Nouriſhment; O/7/ago knit their Bones; and Carna (11) ſtreng- 
thened their Conſtitution ; Nundina (12) was the Goddeſs of | 
Children's Purification ; Statilinus or Statanus inſtructed them | 
to walk, and kept them from falling; Fabulinus learnt them 
to prattle; the Goddeſs Pawentia preſerv'd them from 
Frights (13) ; and Camæna learnt them to ſing. | 5 
Nor was the Infant, when grown to riper Years, left with- | 
out his Protectors ; Fuwventas was the God of Youth ; 4ge- 
noria excited Men to Action; and the Goddeſſes Srimula 
and Strenua inſpir'd Courage and Vivacity; Horta (14) in- 
ſpir'd the love of Fame or Glory; and Sentia gave them 
Sentiments of Probity and Juſtice; Quies was the Goddeſs of 
Repoſe or Eaſe (15); and Indolena or Lazineſs, was dei.y'd 
by the Name of Murcia (16); Vacuna protected the Idle; 
Adeona and Abeona ſecured People in going abroad and re- 
turning (17); and Vibilia, if they wander'd, was ſo kind to 
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(7) From Enitor to ſtruggle, See Auſonius, Idyll. 12. 

(8) Some make her the ſame with Rhea or Veſta. 

(9) Amongſt the Romans the Midwife always laid the Child on the 
Ground, and the Father, or ſome Body he appointed 
the Expreſſion of tollere Liberos, to educate Children. 

(10) This Goddeſs had a Temple at Rome, and her Offerings were Milk. 

(11) On the Kalends of June Sacrifices were offer d to Carna of Bacon 
and Bean-Flour Cakes ; whence they were call'd Fabariz. 


. ( : 2 Boys were named always on the gth Day after the Birth, Girls on 
the Sth. | 


(13) From Paworem awertendo, 
(14) She had a Temple at Rome, which alway 
(15) She had a Temple without the Walls. 

(16) Murcia had her Temple on Mount Aventine: 
£621 From .4beo to go away, and Ades to come, + 


» lifted it up; hence 


$s ſtood open. 


put 


put 
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put them in the right Way again; Feſſnia refreſh'd the 


Weary and fatigued; and Meditrina heaPd the Sickly (18); 
Vitula was the Patroneſs of Mirth and Frolick (19); and 
Volupia the Goddeſs who beſtow'd Pleaſure (20); Orbena 
was addreſs'd, that Parents might not loſe their Offspring; 
Pellonia averted Miſchiefs and Dangers; and Numeria taught 
People to caſt and keep Accounts; Argeroza (21) cur'd the 
Anguiſh or Sorrows of the Mind; Hzres-Martia ſecur'd 
Heirs the Eſtates they expected; and Srata, or Statua-Mater, 
ſecur'd the Forum, or Market-Place, from Fire; even the 
Thieves had a Protectreſs in Laverna (22); Averruncus 
prevented ſudden Misfortunes ; and Conſus was always diſ- 
poſed to give good Advice to ſuch as wanted it; Volumuus 
inſpir'd Men with a Diſpoſition to do well; and Honorius 
rais'd them to Preferment and Honours. 
Nor was the Marriage State without its peculiar Defen- 
ders. Five Deities were eſteemed fo neceſſary, that na 
Marriages were folemniz'd without aſking their Favours; 
theſe were Jupiter per fectus, or the Adult, Juno, Venus, Suadela, 
(23), and Diana. - ö 
Jugatinus ty d the Nuptial Knot, Domiducus uſher'd the 
Bride Home, Domitius took care to keep her there, and pre. 
vent her gadding abroad; Manturna preſerved the conjugat 
Union entire; Virginenſis (24) looſed the Bridal Zone or 
Girdle; Viriplaca was a propitious Goddeſs ready to recon- 
cile the married Couple in caſe of any accidental Difference; 
Matuta was the Patroneſs of Matrons, no Maid Servant be- 


(18) The Feſtival of this Goddeſs was in September, when the Romans 

drank new Wine mix'd with old by Way of Phyſick. 
(19) From Vitulo, to leap or dance. 

(20) From Volupras. 

(21) In a great Murrian which deſtroyed their Cattle, the Romans in- 
voked this Goddeſs, and ſhe removed the Plague. 

(22) The Image was a Head without a Body, Horace mentions her, 
Lib, I. Epiſt XVI. 60. ſhe had a Temple without the Walls, which gave 
Name to the Porta Lavernalis. | 

(23) The Goddeſs of Eloquence, or Perſuaſion, who had always a great 
Hand in the Succeſs of Courtſhip. 

(24) She was alſo call'd Cinx:a Juno. 
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ing ſuffered to enter her Temple ; Mena and Februa (25) 
were the Goddeſſes who regulated the female Katamenia 3 
the Goddeſs Yacuna (26) is mentioned by Horace (27) as hav- 
ing her Temple at Rome; the Ruſticks celebrated her Feſtival 
in December, after the Harveſt was got in (28). 

The Antients aſſign'd the particular Parts of the Body to 
peculiar Deities; the Heed was ſacred to Jupiter, the Breaſt 
to Neptune, the Waiſt to Mars, the Forehead to Genius, the 
Eyebrows to Juno, the Eyes to Cupid, the Ears to Memory, 
the Right Hand to Fides or Veritas, the Back to Pluto, the 
Reins to Venus, the Knees fo Miſericordia, or Mercy, the 


Legs to Mercury, the 
Minerva (29). 


Feet to Thetis, and the Fingers to 


+ The Goddeſs who preſided over Funerals was Libitina 
(30) in whoſe Temple at Rome, the Undertakers furniſh'd all 
the Neceflaries for the Interment of the Poor or Rich; all 
dead Bodies were Carried through the Porta Libitina, and the 
Rationes Libitinæ, mention'd by Suetonius, very nearly anſwer 
our Bills of Mortality. 


(25) From Februo, to purge, | 
(. 26) She was an old Sabine Deity. Some make her the fame with Ceres; 
but Varro imagines her to be the Goddeſs of Victory, the Fruits of which 
are Eaſe and Repoſe. | 

(27) Horace, Lib. I. Epiſt. X. 49. 


(28) Ovid Faſt. Lib. VI. 


(29) From this Diſtribution aroſe, perhap 
trologers, who aſſign the different Parts of the Body to the celeſtial Conſtella- 
tions, or Signs of the Zodiac; as the Head to Aries, the Neck to Taurus, the 
Shoulders to Gemini, the Heart to Cancer, the Breaſt to Leo, the Belly to 
Virgo, the Reins to Libra, the Secrets to Scorpio, the Thighs to Sagita- 
rius, the Knees to Capricorn, the Legs to Aquarius, and the Feet to Piſces. 

(o) Some confound this Goddeſs with Preſerpine, others with Venus. 


s, the Scheme of our modern Aſ- 
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CHAP. LXIV. 
Of the inferior rural Deities. 


H E Romans wete not content with the great Variety 
of Gods, which fill'd their Ritual, like the modern 


Papiſts, they were daily inventing new Deities of an infe- 


rior Order, to anſwer the Demands of Superſtition, and 
increaſe their Kalendar. Ruſina thus became the Name for 
a Goddeſs, who preſided over the Country in general. Col- 
lina had the Charge of the Hills, and Vallona the Inſpec- 
tion of the Vallies; Hippona was the Guardian of Stables and 
Horſes ; and Bubona took Care of Oxen ; Seia, or Segetia, 
watch'd the Seed till it ſprouted; and Runcina weeded the 
young Corn; Sarritor was the God of Sowing, and Occator 
of Harrowing ; R»bigus kept the Blights or Mildew away 
(1); Stercutius manur'd or dunged the Ground; Nodotus, or 
Noaoſus, took Care to ſtrengthen and knit the Stalks of the 
Corn; Voluſia watch'd the Blade; Patelina unfolded the 
Ear; Ladtucina filled it; and Matura brought it to due 
Ripeneſs; Hoſtilina produced a plentiful Crop; and Tutelina 
took care to reap and get it ſafe in; Pilumnus kneaded the 
Bread; and Fornax (2) baked it; Mellona was the Goddeſs 
of Honey; but the Truth is, theſe fanciful Deities are ſo 
little mentioned in Authors, that we may call them the 
Refuſe or Scum of the Gods. 


(1) His Feſtival, call'd Ribigalia, was celebrated in the Beginning 
of May. 


(2) Ovid Faſti, Lib. VI, 
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H AP. . 
Of Themis, Aſtræa, and Nemeſis, 


HE MIS was the Daughter of Cælum and Terra, 0 


= 


and the Goddeſs of Laws, Ceremonies, and Oracles. 


Jupiter conſulted her in the Giants War, and afterwards | 
eſpouſed her; ſhe inſtructed Dencalion how to re- people the 
World after the Deluge, and was rather indeed a moral | 
than an hiſtorical Deity, as ſhe ſignifies that Power which 


rewards Virtue and puniſhes Vice. 
To Jupiter, Themis bore the Seaſons (1), and the Goddeſs 
Aftrea, who reſided on Earth during the golden Age, and 


inſpir'd Mankind with the Principles of Juſtice and Equity ; 
but as the World became corrupted ſhe returned to Heaven | 
(2), and became that Conſtellation in the Zodiac, which is 
call'd Virgo. This Goddeſs is repreſented with her Eyes | 
bound, or blinded, having a Sword in one Hand, and in 


the other a Pair of Ballances equally poiſed. 


Nemeſis was the Daughter of Jupiter and Neceſſity (3). She 9 
had the Title of Adra/ea, becauſe Adraftus, King of Argos, 


firſt rais'd an Altar to her. She had a magnificent Temple 
at Rhamnus in Attica, with a Statue. She is repreſented 


with a ſtern Aſpect, having in' one Hand a Whip, in the 
other a Pair of Scales. 


(1) Orpheus and Heſſod reckon but three Seaſons, viz. Spring, Summer, 
and Autumn, repreſented by a Roſe, an Ear of Corn, and a Bunch of Grapes. 

2) Terras Aſtrea reliquit. 

8 Others ſay of Oceanus and Nox, 
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Mam moſa (5), Primogenia (6), and Privata, or Propria (7 37 


In the Quality of Fortuna-Virgo, Coats of young Children 
were offered to her before they put them on ; and fhe was 
ſtyl'd Viſcata, or Viſcoſa (8), on account of her alluring or 
attracting People by her deceitful Kindneſs. 

The principal Temple of this Goddeſs was at "003 
whence ſhe was call'd Præneſtina. This Goddeſs is uſually 
repreſented blind, ſtanding on a Wheel in a moving Atti- 
tude, and holding a Cornucopia, from whence ſhe pours 
Wealth, and all the Emblems of Proſperity. Horace has 
given a very Maſterly Picture of her in an Ode to Mæ- 
cenas (9). | 


Fame is ſo much ſought after by great and exalted Minds, 


that we may eaſily account for the Temples erected to her, 
and the divine Honours decreed her. We may call her the 
Mother or Nurſe of Heroes, fince all the glorious Actions 
they atchiev'd, were done in order to purchaſe a Share in her 
Favour. 

This Goddeſs is depicturd in a flying Attitude, with 
broad Wings, ſounding a Trumpet, and her flying Robe 


wrought all over with Eyes, Ears and Tongues, to denote 


the Surprize, Attention and Diſcourſe ſhe excites. Yirgil 
(10) has given an inimitable Deſcription of her, nor does 
Owid fall much ſhort of him in (11) his very maſterly Pic- 
ture of the Palace or Dome in which ſhe reſides. 

Peace is a Bleſſing fo univerſally eſteem'd, that it is no 
Wonder if ſhe was deify'd. The Athenians (according to 
Plutarch) erected her an Altar with her Statue, attended by 


(5) Either from her having large Breaſts, or the Plenty ſhe ſupplies. 

(6) From her giving Birth to the City and Empire. 

(7) From her tavouring particular Perſons. Theſe two laſt Apella- 
tions were given her by Serwius Tullus, a very great Admirer of hes 
Divinity. 


(8) From Viſcus Birdlime, hence Seneca ſays, Beneficia ſunt wiſcoſaz 
Obligations are catching, 


—&9) Horace, Lib. III. Ode XXIX. 49, 
(10) Virgil, Aneid I, 


(11) Ovid, Metam, XII. 42, 63. 
that 
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that of Plutus the God of Riches, to ſhow that ſhe was the 
Source of Plenty and Commerce. At Rome ſhe had a mag- 


- nificent Temple in the Foram (12), which was contin d by 


Fire in the Reign of Commodus. 

On Meaals, this Goddeſs is repreſented before an Altar, 
ſetting Fire with a Torch in herleft Hand to a Pile of Arms, 
and with the other holding an Olive Branch. Behind her, 
on a Column, appears the Image of a naked Boy or Man 
extending his Arms in a rejoicing Poſture (13). The Poets 
generally introduce her in Company with the moſt ſhining 
Virtues (14). And Virgil repreſents her as the common 
Wiſh of Mankind (15). And Claudian has compos'd her 
Panegyrick in a very diſtinguiſh'd Manner. Some- 
times ſhe appears like a Matron holding a Bunch of Ears of 
Corn, and crown'd with Olive, or Roſes. Her Symbol was 
the Caduceus, or Mercury's Rod. 

The Goddeſs Concordia, or Concord, was another Divinity 
of the Romans. At the Requeſt of his Mother Livia, Wi- 
dow of Auguſtus, a Temple was dedicated to her by Tiberius 
at Rome. She had ſeveral other magnificent Temples, in 
one of theſe were depolited the rich Spoils of the Temple of 
Teruſalem. 

Virtue and Honaur had their Temples at Rome. That to 
Virtue was erected by M. Marcellus (16), and was the only 
Paſſage to the Temple of Honour, to ſhow that worthy Ac- 
tions were the true Foundation of laſting Fame. The Sa- 
crifices to Honour were performed by the Prieſts bare- 


headed, 


Virtue was repreſented like an elderly won ſitting on a 


"= Begun by n and finiſh'd by Veſpaſian. 
(13) The Legend of this Medal, which was rack by Veſpaſian on the 


= Conqueſt of Judæa, is Paci Orbis Terrarum. On a Medal of his Son 


J:tus, ſhe is ſeen with a Palm in one Hand and a Sceptre in the other, the 
Inſcription Pax terra. 

(14) Horace Carmen Sec. 57, 

(15) /Eneid XI. 362. 

(16) Son to Auguſtus, 
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(17) alſo mentions Virtue among the Number of the Gods. 
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ſquare Stone, in antient Medals they appear jointly, 
However, upon ſome Medals of Gordian and Numenian, ſhe is 
found in the Figure of an old Man with a Beard. Plautus 


\f] 


Fides, or Faith, had a Temple near the Capitol, founded 
by Numa Pompilius. No Animals were offer'd, or Blood 
ſpilt in her Sacrifices ; during the Performance of her Rites 
her Prieſts were cloathed in white Veſtments, and their 
Heads and Hands cover'd with Linnen Cloth, to ſhew that 
Fidelity ought to be ſecret. The Symbol of this Goddeſs 
was a white Dog, and Virgil gives her the Epithet of Cana, 
or Spotleſs (18). By the Poets ſhe is generally an Atten- 
dant of the Golden Age. The Antiquaries are of Opi- 
ce nion, ſays the Abbe Banier, that a Figure where two 
„Women are joining Hands, repreſents this Goddeſs. 
< which he adds, is not improbable, fince in this Manner 
de mutual Faith is uſually plighted (19). | 

Hope is another of the Paſſions deify'd by the Romans. She 
had a Temple in the Herb-Market, which was conſum'd by 
Lightning On Medals ſhe appears in a ſtanding Attitude, 
with her left Hand holding up lightly her looſe Robes, and 
leaning on her Elbow; in her right ſhe has a Plate, on which 
is placed a Ciborium (or Cup) faſhion'd like a Flower, with 
this Inſcription, Spes, P. R. The Hope of the Roman People] 
(20). In the modern Statues and Paintings, her Characte- 
riſtick is a Golden Anchor. 

Piety ſor filial Affection] had a Chapel at Rome, conſe- 
crated by the Duumwir Attilius on a remarkable Occaſion: 
A Man being ſentenc'd to hard Impriſonment, his Daugh- 
* ter, who was then a Nurſe, daily viſited him, and was. 
* ſtrictly ſearch'd by the Sailor to fee ſhe brought no Food 
eto the Priſoner, At laſt a Diſcovery was made, that ſhe 


(17) Prologue to Ampbitrion. 

(18) ZEneid I. 292. 

(19) Banier's Mythology, voi. III. p. 131, 
(20) The Reverſe is a Head of Adrian, 
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&« ſupported him with her Milk. This Inſtance of Piet 
« oain'd her Father's Freedom. They were both afterwards 
© ſupported at the publick Expence, and the Place was 
% conſecrated to this Goddeſs (22).” This Deity is repre- 
ſented on Medals, 

Pudicitia, or Chaſtity, was honour'd at Rome under two 
Names. In the Temple of Pudicitia Patricia, none were 
admitted but Ladies of noble Birth. Virginia the Daughter 
of Aulus having married a Plebeian, ſo offended theſe, that 
they excluded her their Aſſemblies: Upon which Virginia 


pel to this Goddeſs by the Name of Pudicitia Plebeia (23). 
Her Speech on this Occaſion was truly great. I dedicate 
« (ſays ſhe) this Altar to Pudicitia Plebeia, and deſire you will 
« adore Chaſtity, as much as the Men do Honour; and I with 
that this Temple may be frequented by purer Votaries (if 
poſſible} than that of Pudicitia Patricia. In both theſe 
Temples no Matron was permitted to Sacrifice unleſs 
ſhe had an unblemiſh'd Character, and was but once 
married.” In Medals this Deity is repreſented under the 
Figure of a Woman veil'd, pointing with the fore Finger 
of her Right-Hand to her Face, to ſignify that ſhe had no 
Reaſon to bluſh. we 
Mercy or Clemency had an Altar at Athens, erected by the 
Kindred of Hercules ( 24). At Rome was a Temple dedi- 
cared to the Clemency of Cz/ar (25). Both the Romans and 
Greeks gave the Name of Ahlun to the Temples each had 
erected to this Goddeſs (26). 
Truth (according to Plutarch) was the Daughter of Saturn 
and Time, and the Mother of Virtue, and was repreſented 


(22) Pliny's Nat. Hiſt, Lib. VII. cap. 36. 


(23) All Matrons who married but once, were honoured with the 
Corona Pudicitiæ, or Crown of Chaſtity. 


(24) Becauſe they dreaded the * IRENE of Euryſtheus whom Her- 
cules had aſſiſted in his Liſe. 


(25) This Temple was built by a Decree of the Senate after the Death 
of Julius Ceſar. 


(26) Serv. in 8 En. 
as 


Oo — r — PRES — 


calling a Meeting of the Plebeian Matrons, dedicated a Cha- 
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as a beautiful young Virgin of a proper Stature modeſtly 
clad in a Robe, whoſe whiteneſs reſembled that of the Snow. 
Democritus, to give an Idea of the Difficulty of her being 
found, ſays that ſhe is conceal'd in the Bottom of a Well. 

Liberty, was ſo much the Delight of the Romans, that it 
was but natural for them to imagine her a Goddeſs, and to 
conſecrate to her Temples and Altars. She was repreſented 
in the Form of a Virgin cloathed in White, holding a Scep- 
tre in her Right-hand, and a Cap in her Left. 

Good Senſe, or Underſtanding [ Mens) was honour'd with 
an Altar in the Capital, by M. Æmilius, and Atilius the Prætor 
erected her Chapel. 

Fauſtitas, or the publick Felicity and Welfare, had many 
Altars, and was ador'd both by the Greeks and Romans; the 
former honour'd this Goddeſs under the Names of Endaimo- 

monia and Macaria. The Athenians conſulting an Oracle on 
the Succeſs of a Battle, were inform'd, that they ſhould win 
the Victory, if one of the Children of Hercules would ſub- 
mit to a voluntary Death ; on this Macaria, one of his 
Daughters, kilPd herſelf, ad the 4thenians becoming victo- 
rious, paid her Adoration under the Name of Felicity. She 
was repreſented in Painting, as a Lady cloath'd in a Purple 
Veſtment trimm'd with Silver, fitting on an Imperial 
Throne, and holding in one Hand a Caduceus, and in the 
other a Cornucopia. 

Victory, was honour'd by ſeveral Nations as a Goddeſs, 
according to Heſiod, ſhe was the Daughter of Styx and Pallas; 
ſhe was painted by the Ancients in the Form of a Woman 
clad in Cloth of Gold, and is repreſented on ſome Medals 
with Wings, flying through the Air, holding a Palm in one 
Hand, and a Lawrel Crown in the other; in others ſhe is to 
be ſeen ſtanding upon a Globe, with the ſame Crown and 
Branch of Palm. | 

The Goddeſs Salus, or Health, had a Temple at Rome 
near the Gate, from thence call'd Porta Salutaris, and as the 


Bleffings ſhe beſtows are known to all, ſo no doubt but ſhe 
had 
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Of the HEATHEN GoDs. 207 
had a great Number of Votaries. She was repreſented by 
a Woman fitting on a Throne, and holding a Globe in her 
Hand. Near her ſtood an Altar, with a Snake entwin'd 
round it. In this Temple was perform'd the Augurium Salutis, 
a Ceremony which Auguſtus reviv'd from Deſuetude. It 
was a Day ſet apart annually, for enquiring of the Gods by 
Divination, whether they would allow the People to pray for 
Peace? On this Day the Roman Armies were forbid to 
march or engage. It is worthy of Remark, that the Prieſts 
of this Temple had arrogated to themſelves the ſole Privi- 
lege of offering Supplications for the Health of every indi- 
= vidual, as well as for the State. 

= The Good Genius was ador'd by the Greeks, and, accordin 8 
to Pauſanias, had a Temple in the Road leading to Mount 
Maænalus. At the Cloſe of Supper a Cup was always offer'd 
him of Wine and Water, and call'd the Grace-Cup. 

== 7Mealth has ſuch an Influence on the Affairs of Life, that 
it has in all Ages been the Object, if not of publick Wor- 
ſhip, yet of ſecret Idolatry. Thus the Romans erected Pe- 
cunia, or Money, a Goade/s. Menander wittily obſerves on 
this Subject; © That if you can poſſeſs this Deity, you may 


7 « aſk and have what you pleaſe : Even the Gods themſelves 
p &© ſhall be at your Devotion.” 


= Silence, was amongſt the Romans both a Male and Female 
3 Deity, by the Names of Harpocrates and Angerona. The 
former was repreſented by the Figure of a Youth crown'd 
with an Egyptian Mitre, having in one Hand a Cornucopia, 
and the Finger of his Right-hand touching his Lip, as com- 
manding Silence. The Romans borrow'd theſe Images from 
Egypt, but quite miſtook their real Meaning. The firſt was 
the Horus, or emblematical Statue, which denoted the Peace 
or Repoſe of Winter. The Cornucopia ſignify'd Plenty, and 
the Poſture of the Finger denoted tie Moderation and Tem- 
perance neceſlary to enjoy the Bleſſings of Providence in a 
right Manner. This Fi igure they call'd, agreeably to its 

Deſign, 
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Deſign, Harp ocrates (27), Or the Eſtabliſhment of civil Po- q 
lity, The Feſtival which accompanied its Expoſition, was E 


call'd Pammilla (28), which leaves no Doubt of its truc 
Signification, 


The [1/5 which appear'd at the Neomenia in December, the 3 


Egyptians call'd Angerona (29), expreſſive of its Intention, 
But the Greeks and Romans, who took all theſe Emblems in 


the literal Senſe, adapted them to their own Taſte, and ſo . 


made theſe two Figures, the God and Goddeſs of Silence. 
Nor were theſe the only viſionary Deities erected by the 


Heathens. Fear had its ſhare in making new Divinities (30 


as well as Hope, and Diſeaſes, Calamities, and even Vices 
were honoured, with a View of averting their Viſitation, or 
allaying their noxious Influences. Thus Febris, or the Fe- 


ver, had her Altars at Rome (31) Hoſtilius Tullus vow'd a 3 


Temple to the Goddeſſes Terror and Palene/s (32). Il. 


Marcellinus after eſcaping a Storm near Sicily built a Chapel! 
to the God Tempeſtas, without the Gate of Capena, And : 
Poverty and Art were both deify'd by the People of Godara, 1 
becauſe Neceſſity is the Mother of Invention. Envy was a | 
Goddeſs whoſe Perſon and Abode are Oy deſcrib'd 


by Ovid ( 339. 
Calumry had an Altar erected to her by the Athenians, We 


have a very remarkable Picture of this miſchievous Goddeſs, Þ* 
as drawn by the Hand of the great Apelles. Credulity, repre- 
ſented by a Man with large open Ears, invites this Deity to 
him extending his Hand to receive her. Ignorance and S/- 
picion ſtand juſt behind him, Calumny (the principal Figure ] 


(27) From Creto, Care, or Cann, a City; and Repa, comes Hart» : | 


crates, the civil Conſtitution or Polity, 


(28) From Pa, the Mouth; and Au, to circumciſe, is form'd Pan- 
milah, or the due Government of the Tongue, 


(2 0) From Hangoren, the Barn- floor, is deriv'd Hangerona, or (be - 


Harveſt got in. 
(30) Primos in orbe Deos fecit Timor. 
= Cicero de Nat. Deor, Lib. III. de Legib. Lib. II. 


(32) In a Battle between the Romans and * in which the Vic- 2 


tory was long doubtful. 
(33) Metam, Lib, II. 762; 
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Of the HrATHEN Gops, &c, 209 
of the Piece) appears advancing, her Countenance ruffled 
with Paſſion, holding in her Left-hand a lighted Torch, and 
with her Right dragging along a Youth, who lifts up his 
Hands as ſupplicating the Gods. Juſt before her goes Envy 
pale and ſquinting. On her Right Side are Fraud and Con- 
. ſpiracy. Behind her follows Repentance with her Cloaths 
torn and looking backwards on Truth, who ſlowly cloſes up 
the Rear (34). Contumely and Impudence were alſo honour'd 
by the Athenians under the Figure of Partridges, which is 
eſteem'd a very bold Bird. Diſcord is repreſented as a God- 
deſs by Petronius Arbiter, whoſe Deſcription of her is 
= worthy ſo maſterly a Pencil. Virgil has given us a Picture 
of Fury, a Deity much of the ſame Stamp. 


(34) Lucian, 
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DISSER TATION 


ON THE 


TryroLlocy of the HERATHEN Ss. 


HERE is perhaps no one Subject, which has 
Wer occaſion'd a greater Variety of Opinions than 

Y the Original of Idolatry; or in other Words, the 
— 22 Foundation on which the Pagans erected their 
Syſtem of Theology, and rais'd that Multiplicity of fabu- 
lous Divinities which overſpread the Earth. The general 
Notion which has prevaiPd on this Head is, that Mankind 
by Degrees deviating from the Worthip of the true God, di- 
rected their Adoration to the great Luminaries of Heaven, 
and becoming in Proceſs of Time more groſsly corrupted, 
degenerated into the Veneration of Idols and Deities of their 
own Creation. But the true Source of Idolatry ſeems rather 
to be the Abuſe of the Language of Aſtronomy, and of thoſe 
Memorials left to preſerve the antient Purity of Religion, 
which were by Avarice and Ambition perverted to Ends 
quite contrary to the Deſign of their Inſtitution. 

Nothing has more puzzled the Learned than the Confor- 
mity found in ſeveral Particulars, between the Rites of the 
Hebrews, (the choſen People of God) and thoſe of the 
Neighbouring Nations plunged in the groſſeſt Idolatry. 
This Reſemblance manifeſtly appeared in their aſſembling 

in ſome eminent or diſtinguiſhed Place, to praiſe God, to 
offer him Bread, Salt, and the firſt Fruits of the Earth, 
with Thanks for his Bounty; to ſacrifice Victims, and eat 
in common of the Fleſn; and to join Songs and Inſtruments 


of 
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of Muſic to heighten the Solemnity. It was alſo cuſtomary, 
both with the Hebrews and the Heathens, to bury their Dead 
with Reſpect, and to meet on certain Days near their Tombs 
to praiſe God and commemorate their Virtues. 


To ſolve this Difficulty the generality of Writers ſuppoſe» 


that in theſe Caſes the Pagan Religion only copied the true. 
But how improbable this Conjecture is, will appear, from a 
due Conſideration, how ſeparated as it wtre from, and how 
contemptible the Hebrews were, to all other Nations ; and 
conſequently how unlikely it is, they would borrow any 
Part of their ceremonial from them. Add to this, that it 
appears from a Multitude of Proofs, that theſe Cuſtoms of 
Idolatry were prior to Moſes, and the Inſtitution of the 
Tewiſh Theocracy, This laſt Point has led ſome learned 
Men (i) into the other Extreme of aſſerting, that the He- 
brews took thoſe religious Ceremonies from the Egyptians, 
only changing their Object by adapting them to the Wor- 
ſhip of the true God. But this Opinion is equally deſtitute 
of Foundation, ſince we find nothing more expreſsly pro. 
hibited by the Maſaic Law, than the Jews having any Cor- 


reſpondence in religious Matters with the Nations round 


them. Beſides, this great Legiſlator ſeems to grant it as a 

Thing generally known, that the Worſhip of one God ſub. 

ſiſted long before his Time amongſt the antient Patriarchs. 
This Conformity therefore, if duly examined, will lead 


us to the Truth,  Wheti the antient World periſhed by the 


general Deluge, Noah preſery'd with his Family, re- eſtab- 
liſh'd the Worſhip of the true God. On his coming out of 
the Ark we find him offering a Sacrifice of Thankſgiving, a 
Ceremony he had undoubtedly receiv'd from his pious An- 


| ceſtors, and which appears ſo early as in the Sacrifice of 


Abel, The Patriarchs long before Maſes bury'd their Dead 


with peculiar Honour; and we find Jacob, in Gratitude for 


a divine Revelation, erecting a Stone and pouring Oil on it, 


(1) Sir Jobn Mar ſbam in his Canon. Chronic, or Rule of Time. 
Ee 2 a Practice 
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a Practice he took from the Heathen Nations. This ſhows 
evidently, that theſe Cuſtoms proceeded irom the common 
Fathers of Mankind. 

Amongſt the Inſtitutions which Mab left his Poſterity, 
was the Neomenia, or Aſſemblies appointed to praiſe God at 
the Return of the New Moon (2). Now this Rite he had 
receiv*d from his Anceſtors, In the Conſtitution of the 
antediluvian World, the Earth preſented its Equator con- 
ſtantly to the Sun, whence the Days and Ni ghts were always 
equal, the Air free from any violent Agitation, was always 
unclouded and ſerene, and the Earth by Means of conſtant 
Deus enjoy d a perpetual Spring. Now as the Sun never 
varied in his Place of Riſing or Setting, Men were obliged 
to regulate their religious Meetings, as well as civil Affairs, 
by the Phaſes or Changes of the Moon. This Cuſtom 
Noah convey'd to his Deſcendants ; ſo that it is no Wonder 
if it became common to the Hebrews, and the other Heathen 
Nations round them. 

To the ſame Origin we may e the Invention of the 
Zodiac, which became in proceſs of Time an additional 
Cauſe of Idolatry. The vertical Signs of Cancer and Capri. 
corn, according to Macrobius (3), were denominated from 
hence, The Crab being an Animal who walks backwards 
or obliquely, ſeem'd a proper Emblem of the Sun, who ar- 
riving at this Sign begins his Retrogradation : The /t 
Geat on the contrary, whoſe Cuſtom is to feed as he climbs, 
or aſcends the Hills, was choſen to denote the Sun, who on 
coming to this Point of the Heavens, quits the loweſt Part 
of his Courſe to regain the higheſt. 'The Ram, the Bull, 

and the Two Kid (4), gave their Names to the three celeſtial 
Houles, through which the Sun paſſes in Spring. This dil- 


(2) After the laſt Creſcent, and when the Moon in conjunction ceas'd 
to appear, the People went up to ſome high Place, the better to perceive 
her new Phaſes, after which they ſacrificed, 

(3) Saturnalia, Lib. I. cap. 17.” 

(4) The Orientals call'd the Sign Gemini, by the Name of the Too Kids; 
but the'Crecks gate it the Name of n t, from Caſtor and Pollux. 


tinguiſh's 
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tinguiſh'd the different Kinds of young Cattle which increas'd 
their Flocks during that Seaſon, as they ſucceeded each others 
the Lambs appearing firſt, the Calves next, and the Kids 


laſt, They choſe two of theſe latter on account of the pe- 
culiar Fruitfulneſs of the Goat, which generally bears 
Twins. With regard to the Summer, the Fury of the Lion 
juſtly expreſs'd the Heat of the Sun on his leaving Cancer. 
- The Virgin crown'd with Ears of Corn was an Emblem of 
$ the Harveſt (5), uſually ended about that Time, Nothing 
$ could better ebe the Equality of Days or Nights under 
t the autumnal Equinox, than the Ballance [Libra]. The 
r Diſeaſes conſequent upon the Fall of the Leaf, were characte- 
d ris'd by the Scorpion. The Chaſe of wild Beaſts, which was 


annually obſerv'd about that Time, was not improperly diſ- 
tinguiſhed by [Sagitarius], or a Man on Horfeback, arm'd 
with a Bow and Arrow. Aquarius typify'd the Rains of 
Winter; and the two Fiſhes [Pi/ces], bound together, or 
inclos'd in a Net, indicated the Seaſon for Fiſhing, which is 
always beſt at the Approach of Spring. 

bj) Nothing could be at once more ſimple and uſeful than this 
i- | Diviſion of the Sun's annual Circuit into twelve equal Por- 
m tions, expreſs'd by ſo many viſible Signs or Symbols, which 
ds ferv'd to regulate the Seed-time, Mowing, Harveſt, Hunt- 
- ing, Fiſhing, and other important Employments of the 
ld- 5 Year, Theſe rude Delineations of the celeſtial Houſes pro- 
Ds, 5 bably gave Birth to Painting. But then theſe Images pre- 


on ſented to the Mind a Meaning very different from the Idea 
art they convey'd to the Eye. | 

„, It is probable that Cham, and ſuch of his Children who 
al firſt ſettled in Egypt, brought with them the aſtronomica] 


li.. Invention or Diviſion of the Zodiac, and attempted to carry 
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on their Tillage and rural Huſbandry according to the Seca. 
| ſons and Methods uſed in the Countries from whence they 


(5) They nam 2 this Figure Ergone, or Erigone, which Gignifies the red 
Colour. See Daniel, ch. v. ver. 7. 


Rubicunda Ceres medio ſucciditur &ſtu. 
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had removed. The Land being ſandy and dry, they ſow'd 


in Spring, and ſoon ſaw, with Pleaſure, a verdant Crop riſe 


and give Hopes of a plentiful Harveſt. But in April or May 
a peſtilential South Wind blaſted their Expectations. Not 
diſcouraged they tried to repair their Loſſes by a ſecond 
Ploughing and Sowing, and as the ſucceeding northerly 
Winds temper'd the Air, every Thing ſeem'd again promiſ. 
ing. But as the Harveſt was juſt ready to be got in, the 
Weather dry, and no Appearance of Rain, they beheld with 


Aſtoniſhment the Mile overflow its Banks, and lay all their 


Fields under Water. The Obſervation of this annual Flood 


ſoon taught the new Comers Experience. They carefully 


marked the celeſtial Signs, which were the Fore-runners of 
the Rivers Increaſe, in order to take the proper Meaſures 


for their own perſonal Security, and for ſowing as ſoon a 


the Waters ſhould abate. 


They remarked, in Conſequence of this, that the Fze/iar - 


Winds always blew regularly from the North, juſt about 
the Sun's Entry into the Sign of Cancer (6), and that the 
Flood ſoon ſucceeded. This Wind therefore became an in- 
fallible Sign with them, and they expreſs'd it by the Image 
of the Hawk with her Wings expanded, not only becauſe 


of the Reſemblance in general between the Swiftneſs of 3 


Birds, and the Rapidity of the Winds (7); but alſo becauſe 
this Bird in particular was ſeen to accompany theſe Nor- 
therly Eteſian Breezes (8). 

But as the annual Inundation varied each Year To 
Days, either ſooner or later, and as it was neceſſary to ob- 


ſerve as exactly as poſſible the Moment of its Approach, in : 


(6) Theſe annual Winds driving the Vapours and Clouds ſouthward to 
Ethiopia, where they are condenſed by the high Mountains, and deſcend 
in Rains, are the real Cauſe of the Nies overflowing, though probably 
the antient Egyptians were ignorant of this, 


7) The Scripture in more Places than one repreſents the Almighty as 5 


riding on the Wings of the Wind. See Pſalms xviii. 10, Cc. Ec. 

(8) Does the Hawk (ſays Fob) by thy Wiſdom ſhake off her old Fea- 
thers, to get rid of them and ftretch her Wings towards the South? 
XXXIX 26. 


order 
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order to make the neceſſary Preparations for ſecuring them- 
ſelves with their Cattle and Effects on the higher Grounds, 
chey took Notice of a particular luminous Star (9). which at 
IF this critical Juncture appeared on the Horizon a little before 
 Sun-riſe, and was not only the ſure Mark of that great Lumi- 
nary's paſſing under. the Conſtellation of Leo, but alſo the 
= preciſe Token of the Commencement of the Inundation- 


2 53 78 
5. 


This Star from its great Uſefulneſs they call'd Thaaut or Ther, 


'& 
n (the Dog) and Anubis or Hannobeach, (the Barker or Moni- 
. tor) as alſo ſimply Sher (10) which is the Name of the River 


5 Nile. The Southerly Winds which preceded the Decreaſe 


that Seaſon reſorts from Nubia and Numidia into Egypt, to 
1 feed on the Worms and Inſects left in the Mud or Slime 
3 which covers the Plains, and impregnates them with that 
, Fertility, which renders their Country the Garden of the 
I World. This figurative Symbol expoſed to the Eyes of the 
ut People, was the Indication for getting ready their Corn, 
: ſurveying their Grounds, and beginning the Seed-time or 
EY Sowing. 
- The Conveniency of theſe Emblems a their be- 
1 ing multiplied; and as this Hieroglyphick Kind of Writing 
by Birds and Animals ſtruck the Eye, and was in its firſt 
Inſtitution readily underſtood, ſo in order to preſerve and 
improve it for the publick Uſe, a certain Society, or Com- 
J pany of Men, were appointed to ſtudy the Heavens, and 
ow 4 obſerve the Motions of the celeſtial Bodies. "Theſe were 
ob. lodged in a Tower, call'd the Labyrinth (11), and had com- 
; mitted to their Care the Conſervation of the Characters and 
© Symbols uſed to point out to the People the general Regu_ 
7 lations, or particular Duties proper to each Seaſon. 


S 
o F 


cend 
ably WR : (9) It was ſeen juſt before the Dawn of Day, which ſoon obſcur' d its 
= Luſtre, 

= (10) From hence the Greeks took their Name Eeicr®- and the Latins 
Fea- EY Sirius, by which Apellation we now call the Dog- Star. 
th? (11) From Biranta, with the Article comes Labyranta, the Tower or 
uti: = Palace. dee Chronicles xvii 12. 

: Thus 
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5 of the Waters, were repreſented by the Whoop, which at 
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216 DISSERTATION on the 

Thus we ſee that in its primitive Formation, nothing 
could be more ſimple than the Egyptian Religion. It was in 
effect the ſame with that of Fob and Jethro in Arabia, that of 
Melchiſedeck and Lot in Canaan; and that of Abimeleth in Pa- 
leſtine. It was the Faith of Noab and his Sons, who firſt re- 
peopled the Earth. It conſiſted in adoring the Supreme 
Creator of all Things, in Works of Juſtice and Mercy, in 
Induſtry and Temperance, in treating the Dead honourably, 
and the Hopes of a future Reward. The Figures expoſed 
to the Sight of the People, were ſo far from being myſterious, 
that they were meant only to remind them of theſe impor- 
tant Duties, and by that Means inculcate their Practice, and 
ſecure the Peace and Happineſs of Society. 

But as ſoon as the Vulgar began to miſtake theſe expreſ- 
five Emblems for real Objects and Perſons, they began to 
change both their Language and Practice. No longer un- 
derſtanding their true Meaning, they exchanged their Moral 
for an Hiſtorical Senſe. The O/iris, the Emblem of the firſt 
Enlightner and Mover; the 15, the Mark of that bountiful 
Nature which is the Mother or common Parent of all Crea- 
tures; the Horus (12), or beloved Child expreſſive of Agri. 
culture and Huſbandry; and the Anubis, or celeſtial Meſſen- 
ger, from Signs, became ſo many real Divinities, who de- 
lighted to protect Zgypr, and honour it with their Reſidence. 
Thus the facred Writings or Hieroglyphics, though Kill 
preſerv'd by the Prieſts, were explain'd in a new and mo- 
dern Senſe, ſuitable to the prevailing Taſte of the People 
for Fable. 

A late ingenious Author, to whom we are indebted for 
theſe juſt Reflections (13), thinks it probable, that the Egyp- 
tian Prieſts, who kept the Key of theſe facred Writings, or 
Hieroglyphicks, at firſt endeavoured to ſtem the Torrent of 


(12 From Hores, Huſbandry, comes Heros, the Huſbandman, Hence 


alſo the 4 of the Greeks, and the Aratio, Aratrum, and Ars of the 
Latins. : 
(13) La Pliche Hiſtoire de Cieux, vol, I. 
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Theology of the HeaTtens. 217 
Superſtition, by reminding the People of their Error, and 
recalling them to the Worſhip of the true God; but find- 


| ing all Attempts of this Kind vain and ineffectual, they 
gave Way to the popular Notions, and, in proceſs of Time, 
wũbecame zealous Defenders of what they ſecretly could not 
but condemn. It is natural to think this great Change was 
effected by Degrees, and that the Eftabliſhment of Iaolatry 
vas the Work of ſome Time. In this Manner, while they 
; 7 complied with the popular Language, they privately ſtudied 
7 


all they could collect of the antient and real Signification of 
1 the Symbolical Figures, taking Care to require a profound 
EE Secrecy of all whom they initiated or inſtructed in this Kind 
EZ of Knowledge. By ſuch a Method their religious Learning 
bore a ſolemn and myſterious Aſpect, without altering any 
Thing of the common Worſhip or Belief. ablatry reign'd 


n 1 abroad, while Truth was kept confin'd in the Receſſes of 


al their Temples. Thus Things daily degenerated and grew 
it worſe. In all Syſtems of Religion, the ceremonial Part is 
ul what is the moſt eaſily ſupported, as it is of no Conſequence 
to the Paſſions, which it ſeldom affects, and too often in- 
dulges. It was quite otherwiſe with Truth, which grew 
ſtill more and more disfigur'd, in Proportion as Superſtition 
US gain'd Ground, In Proceſs of Time, Ambition and Avarice 
led the Prieſts themſelves to approve an Error, which turn'd 
3 greatly to their Advantage, and equally tended to flatter the 
great Views of Intereſt and Power. 
Thus have we ſeen that the antient Religion of Egypt in 
its firſt Inſtitution, was only copied from that of Noah, and 
the firſt poſt- Diluwian Patriarchs. That the plain and ſimple 
23 Doctrines it inculcated were the Worſhip of one ſupreme 
Being infinitely wiſe, and powerful, and good; the Obſer- 
vation of ſtrict Juſtice between Man and Man, the great 
Foundation of the Peace of Society; the Exerciſe of mutual 
Charity and Kindneſs; the Cultivation of the Earth, by a 
By juft Regulation of Tillage and Induſtry ; the interring the 
Dead with Decency and Reſpect; and the Belief of a future 
5 Ff | State: 
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213 DISSERTATION on the 3 
State: All theſe Principles were ſhadowed out to the Eye 
by ſuitable Figures or Repreſentations, and to theſe were 
added Emblems expreflive of the great Change introduced in 
the Earth by the Deluge, which render'd the Exerciſe of | 
Agriculture both more painful and neceſſary to Mankind! 
than it was before, when the Ground, by the mild Tempe: 
rature of the Air, and conſtant Preſence of the Sun, was as it | 
were ſpontaneouſly fertile, and the Mother of a genial 
Abundance. T- | 
Nor was it in Egypt alone, that theſe Veſtigies of the pri. 
mæval Faith, and the Worſhip of the true God were pre- 
ſerv'd. © The Magi, or antient Perfan Philoſophers, ac. 
« cording to the Teſtimony of the beſt Hiſtorians (14), had 
© neither Statues nor Altars. They ſacrificed on the higheſt 
* Mountains (15), and uſed neither Libations nor Muſfic, 
6 nor hallow'd Bread. They offer'd the Victims crown'd, 
« after which the Prieſt. dividing it in ſmall Portions, they 
£& ſhared it in common, leaving no Part, for (as they ſaid] 
& God defired only the Soul of the Victim (16).” Indeed 
they worſhipped the Fire, which they regarded as the mot 
perfect Emblem of the Divinity; and we find this magni 
ficent Symbol was in great Veneration through all the Eaſt. 
On the ſame Account they honour'd the Sun, Moon, and 
Stars; but this was only, as they conſider'd them the Images 


1 or Symbols of the ſupreme Being or original Cauſe of al 
|| Things, whom they call'd Oromazes, and of whom Zoroaſin 
ll (as quoted by Euſebius (17), has given a ſublime Deſcription: 
11 God, ſays he, the firſt of all incorruptible Beings, eternal 
bil. “ and unbegotten ; he is not compounded of Parts; there 
1 e js nothing equal to him or like him: He is the Author of 
it (14) Herodotus. Clio, Lib. I. Sect. 13 1. Strabo, Lib. XV. 7 
31 - (15) It was probably to prevent the Abuſe of this Cuſtom, in itſelf in- 
1 nocent, that Moſes ſo ſeverely interdicts even the worſhipping the true 
1 God upon high Places, | | | 

14 (16) The Orientals, fond of the Doctrine of Tranſmigration, believed 


the Victim animated by a criminal Soul, whoſe expiatory Pains were com- 
pleted by the Sacrifice. ä 


(17) Praparat. Evangelica, Lib. I. 
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* all Good, and entirely uninfluenc'd by Paſſions; the moſt 


«© excellent of Beings ; the wiſeſt of all intelligent Natures 3 
* the Father of Equity, the Parent of good Laws; ſelf- in- 
«© ſtructed, ſelf-ſufficient ; and the firſt Former of Nature.“ 


I If we believe the Arabian Writers (18), the Perfian Magi 


were very far from being Manicheans, or believing two diſ- 


tinct and coeternal Principles of Good and Evil, as has been 


aſſerted by an eminent modern Philoſopher (19). The an- 
tient Per ſians, indeed, admitted two inferior Divinities, vis" 


1 the Goddeſs Mythra, and the God Mythras, who, according 
to them, were the firſt Emanations of the divine Being, or 


the firſt Productions of his Power (20). They alſo aſſerted 


5 a wicked Spirit, calPd Arimanius (21), whom they regarded as 


the Author or Principle of all Moral Evil, and who for his 


1 Pride and Ambition was hurl'd from the celeſtial Manſions 
: J (22). This Idea was agreeable to the Python or Typhon of 


the Egyptians, and the War of the Giants againſt Jupiter 


| 1 celebrated by the Greet and Latin Poets. In ſhort, the three 
principal Attributes, or Views under which the eternal or 
ſupreme Eſſence preſents itſelf to the Mind, are Power, Wi/. 


dom and Goodneſs, without the two /aff, the firſt would be in- 


| 4 finite Tyranny ; without the / and lat the ſecond would be 


limited and fail of its End, and without the J, the two 
former would, inſtead of being beneficial, become deſtruc- 
tive. Thus we find the Egyprians and Chaldzans agreeing 
exactly in their Repreſentations of the ſupreme Being, ſha- 
dowed under the Characters of Ofi#is or Oromages, the firſt 
Principle or Source of all Exiſtence; the Goddeſs Is or 


Mytbra the Emblem of the ſupreme Wiſdom or Underſtanding, 


(18) See Pocock*s Greg. Abulpb. and Hyde's Shabriſtari. 
(19) Bayle's Dictionary. See the Article Zoroaſter. 
(20) They ſay Oromazes produced the Goddeſs Myt bra, the original 


Mother, the living Image of his Beauty, who preſented him with the Ideas 
of all Things, which he gave to the God Mythras, to form the World by. 


(21) The chief of the Syngas, or rebellious Spirits, whom he ſeduc'd to 

2 the univerſal Harmony, and involy'd in the juſt Puniſhment of his 
time. | ; 
(22) See Ramſay's Cyrus, Book II. 
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till they peopled the Realms of Fiction with innumerable : 
| Deities of all Ranks, Ages, Sexes, and Orders. Z 
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220 DISSERTATION on the |} 
and the God Orus or Mythras, their beloved Son, the Symbol 4 


of that Goodneſs, which viſibly appears impreſs'd on Nature, 


and diffuſes itſelf through all the Creation, The Jupiter, 
Minerva, and Apollo of the Greeks and Romans, were only copied 
from theſe Originals (23), | A 
This is evident from the Teſtimony of their Poets and Phi. 
loſophers, We find Orpheus the Founder of the Greek Th. 
ogony, ſo exactly agreeing with Zoroaſter in his Definition of | 
the ſupreme Being, that it is evident they drew their 
Notions from the ſame Source, and that under the firſt Ob. 
jects of Idolatry, the true Religion, or the Worſhip of one 
ſovereign Exiſtence, was plainly ſhadowed out. Ovid, to 
put his Chaos in Motion, is forced to uſe the Interpoſition of 
a God (24). But here it is proper to obſerve, that the 
Greek and Reman Theology, though borrow'd from the Ori- 
ental, was much more imperfect, and ſeem'd to lean mare to 
the Manichæan Scheme. This was owing to the Licenſe c 
their Poets, who, in order to give Scope to their Imagination, 
diſguis'd the Eaſtern Traditions with new Embelliſhments, 7. 


However, if we read Homer and Virgil, (the two Princes q 
the Claſic Writers) we ſhall find them conſonant in thei 
three great Principles. 1. That there is a ſupreme Being, 
the Father of Gods and Men, and the Architect of the 
* Univerſe. 2. That all Nature is full of ſubordinate Spi- 
8“ rits, who are his Servants or Miniſters, And, 3. Tha 


(23) Out of this tripartite Symbol, or Groupe, the Heathens compos'l 
that multiplicity of Gods and Goddeſſes which crowded their Mythology. 
Thus Ofrris, Serapis, Oromazes, Jupiter Olympius, Saturn, Cælus, Neptune, 
Pluto, are only different Names for the ſupreme, or ſelf-exiftent Being. 
The Goddeſſes Ifs, Mythra, Juno, Cybele, Vena, Rhea, Venus Urani, 
Minerva, Diana, Luna, and Proſerpine all fignify, that divine Wiidom, 
which 1s as it were the Emanation of infinite Power, and which plann'd 
the uniyerſal Syſtem. Laſtly, Anubis, Orus, Mercury, Apollo, ZZ ſculapii:, 
Pan, Hercules, and Jupiter the Conductor, are but different Names expreſ- | 
five of that Goodneſs, which carried this wonderful Scheme into Execution, 
and ſtamp'd the viſible Marks of Grace and Happineſs on the Whole. 

(24) Ovid Metam. Lib. I, in Incifics | £ 
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Theology of the HEATHENs. 221 
«* the Good and Evil Genii, who dwell in the Elements, are 
<« the Cauſes of the Good or Ill, Virtue or Vice, Knowledge 
* or Ignorance, which prevail in the World.” A/chylus 
(25) and Sophecles (26) confirm the t Point by two very 
remarkable Paſſages, and are corroborated by the Teſti- 
monies of Plautus (27) and Horace (28). Cato, in Lucan, 
ſpeaks (29) the ſame Language; and theſe Inſtances leave 


no Room to doubt, that the Voice of Nature agreed with 


antient Tradition in pointing out Truth to the Heathens 


though ſurrounded with the Miſts of Error, 


If we proceed next to an Examination of the Greek and 


Roman Philoſophers, Thales the Founder of the Ionic School 


{30), according to the Fragments of him tranſmitted to us 


an the moſt authentic Writers, entertain'd not only very 


ge 5) © There is one unknown Being , exalted beyond, and prior to all 
« others. He is the Author of all Things above and below. He is the 
« Life, the Light and the Wiſdom, which three Names expreſs only one 
«© and the ſame Power, who drew all Beings viſible and inviſible out of 
% nothing.“ 

(26) © O Father and King of Gods and Men, why do we miſerable 
M ortals fancy we either know or can do any Thing? Our Fate e n 
on thy &c. Euripides ſupp. Act. III. 

© It is not to any mortal Nature, that Laws owe bei Origin; - 
ce they derive their Birth from Heaven, and receive their Sanction from 
«« thence; Jupiter Olympius is their Father. Sopbocles ZEdipus. 

(27) Plautus introduces an inferior God talking thus: I am a Denizen 
« of the celeſtial City, govern'd by Jupiter the Father of Gods and 
c Men. He commands the Univerſe, and ſends us over the World to 
* examine the Conduct and Actions of the Piety and Virtues of Mankind, 
In vain do Mortals endeavour to bribe him with Oblations and Sacrifices. 
# They loſe their Pains, for he abhors the Worſhip of the Impious, 

(28) Quid prius dicam ſolitis Parentis 

Laudibus ; Qui res bominum ac Deerum 
Qui mare & Terras, wariiſque Mundum 
Temperat Horis ? : 
Unde nil majus generatur ipſo, 
Nec wiget quicquam ſimile aut ſecundum, Herat. Lib. I. Ode XII. 13. 

(29) See Lucan, Lib. VI. 

(30) * Gov is the moſt antient of all Beings, the Author of the Uni- 
s verſe, without Beginning or End; trom whoſe fight nothing can be 
4 conceal'd. Fate is nothing but the immutable Reaſon and eternal 
% Power of his Providence, The ſame Philoſopher calls the ſoul <* 4 


* ſelf-moving Ka a Definition that implys doch its being Immortal 
and Im material., 


ſublimd 


* r Wanne * 


222 DISSERTATION on be 
ſublime Notions of the ſupreme Being; but had a right Idea 


of the Nature of the human Soul. Pythagoras talks on this S 
important Subject in the moſt noble and philoſophical ye 
Manner: God (ſays he) is neither the Object of Senſe ſu 
nor ſubject to Paſſion ; but inviſible, purely intelligible, di 
and ſupremely intelligent. His Body is like the Light, FR „. 
and his Soul reſembles Truth. There is but one GOD di 
only, who is not, as ſome conceive, ſeated beyond the th 
Orb of the Univerſe, but being every where preſent, he B. 
<< ſees all the Beings that inhabit his Immenſity. He is the ro 
© ſole Principle, the Light of Heaven, and the Father of m 
© all: He produces, orders, and diſpoſes every Thing, 

He is the Reaſon, the Life, and the Motion of all re 
* [created] Beings.” Socrates (31) and Plato (32) ſeem to lec 
have conceived the firm and well grounded Belief of one | 
Almighty, Omniſcient, and infinitely good Being, who nl 
rules, directs, and diſpoſes all Things for the beſt and wiſeſt "= 


Ends; and in this they were followed by 4rifotle, Diſciple 1 15 
to the latter (33). Amongſt the Romans we find Cicero, (the . 


Do | bi | SF <c | 
(31) „ If (ſays this divine Philoſopher) the Spirit which reſides in the Ji © 
Body moves and diſpoſes it at pleaſure, why ſhould not that ſovereign OY 
%% Wiſdom which prefides in the Univerſe, be able to regulate and order £74 
« every Thing as it pleaſes ? If your Eye can ſee Objects at the Diſtance 7 
ee of ſeveral Furlongs, why ſhould not the Sight of Gop pervade all 1 
% Things at once ? If your ſoul can at the ſame Time reflect upon what ( 


"<<. paſſes at Athens, in Egypt and Sicily, why ſhould not the Omniſcient 
e Mind be able to take Care of every Thing, and ſuperintend his own 
- 66. Works? Xen9phon Memorab, Socratis. | | | 
(32) ** Thar which preſents Truth to the Mind, and which indues us 
« with Reaſon, is the ſupreme Good: He is the Cauſe and ſource of Truth, 
*“ and has begotten it like himſelf, As the Light is not the ſun, but flows 
«« from it, fo Truth is not the firſt Principle, but his Emanation, Plato 
de Republica, Lib. VI. e 
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(33) Ariſtotle, the Prince of the Peripatetic School, defin es Gop thus: 6 
ve The eternal and living Being, the moſt noble of all Exiſtences, a Sub- Eph 
«© ſtance entirely diſtinct from Matter, without Extenſion, Diviſion, Suc- _ t] 

-£ ceſfion, or Parts, who underſtands every Thing by one fingle Act, and 40 : 
“continuing himſelf immoveable, gives Motion to all Things, and enjoys _ S 
< himſelf in a perfect Bliſs, as knowing and contemplating himſelf with 5 F 
« infinite Pleature. As the ſupreme Intelligence, he acts always with - tl 
e Order, Proportion, and Defign ; and is the Source of all that is good, 1. tl 
excellent, and juſt, Arifor, Metaphyſ, Lib, XIV. cap. 7, and 10. 2 s 


greateſt 


Theology of the HEATHENS, 223 
greateſt of their Philoſophers, who liv'd in an Age, in which 
Sceptiſm was prevalent) though he leans to the Academic Side, 
yet drops ſeveral plain Confeſſions of the Exiſtence of one 
ſupreme Being (34), a Truth which ſeems engrav'd by the 
divine Creator on the Hearts of all Men. Nor does Seneca 
(35) negle& to guard us againſt miſtaken Notions of the 
divine Being, by informing us what he truly is. And that 
the wiſeſt of the Pagan Philoſophers were unanimous in this 
Belief of one ſupreme and neceſſarily exiſtent Being, is cor- 
roborated by the Teſtimony of St. Auſtin (36), one of the 
moſt learned and venerable Fathers of the Chriſtian Church. 
We have already obſerv'd, that the Greeks and Romans 
receiv'd from Egypt, and the oriental Nations, the Know- 
ledge of one ſupreme and true God, though ſhadowed un- 


(34) Tully deſcribes the Univerſe as a Republick, of which Fupiter is 
the Prince and common Father. The great Law (ſays he) imprinted in 
% the Hearts of all Men, is to love the publick Good, and regard the 
« Members of Society as themſelves. This Love of Order is ſupreme 
„ Juſtice, and this Juſtice is amiable for its own ſake. To love it only 
je << for the Advantages we may reap from it, may be politic, but nevee 

„ honeſt. It is the higheſt Injuſtice to love Juſtice only for the ſake of a 


he 5 « Reward. In ſhort, the univerſal, immutable, and eternal Law of all 
zn intelligent Beings is to promote the Happineſs of one another, like Chil- 
ir © * dren of the ſame Father. This immortal Law is a Rule to all Nations, 
ce becauſe it has no Author, but the one only God, by whom it was 
aii “ form'd and promulgated.“ | | 

at! (35) © The Antients (ſays Seneca) did not think Jove ſuch a Being as we 
nt EE repreſent him in the Capitol, and our other Buildings; but by Fove 
an {© they meant the Guardian and Governor of the Univerſe, the Maſter and 


«« Architect of this great Machine. All Names belong to him. You are 


1 not in the Wrong if you call him Fate, for he is the Cauſe of all Cauſes, 
ah, and every Thing depends on him. If you term him Providence, you 
1 fall into no Miſtake, for his Wiſdom governs the World. If you ſtile him 
th «© Nature, you err not, for from him all Beings derive their Origin, and 
« in him they live and breathe. Seneca, Queſt. Nat. Lib. II. 
a (36) This Father reduces the polytheiſm of the Heathens to one ſole prin- 
1 75 ciple. Jupiter (ſays he) according to the philoſophers, is the Soul of 
. * the World, who takes different Names, according to the Effects he pro- 
and duces. In the æthereal Spaces he is called Fove, in the Air Juno, in the 
joys #4 Sea Neptune, in the Earth Pluto, in Hell Proſerpine, in the Element of 
vith © Fire Vulcan, in the Sun Phæbus, in Divination Apollo, in War Mars, in 
with the Vintage Bacchus, in the Harveſt Ceres, in the Foreſts Diana, and in 
>0d, K the Sciences Minerua : All the Crowd of Gods and Goddeſſes are only 


the ſame Jupiter, whoſe different powers and Attributes are expreſs'd 
by different Names. | 5 
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der figurative Names and Images. 


[ 
1 Olympiad, the Philoſophers of Greece having loſt much of this 
i 6 traditional Learning, began to lay aſide the antient Doc- 


trine for ſpeculative Refinements. The various Sentimentz 
they entertain'd produced four different Sets or Schools. 
1. Anaximander ( 37 ), who liv'd about 600 Years before the 
Chriftian ra, was the firſt who attempted to oppole the 
Belief of a ſupreme Intelligence, and to account for the 
Structure of the Univerſe by a fortuitous Concourſe of Matter, 
In this Syſtem he was followed and ſupported by Leucippus, 
' Democritus, Epicurus, Lucretius, and the other Maſters of the 
Atomic School. 2. Pythagoras (38), Anaxagoras, Socrates, 
Plato, Ariſtotle, the greateſt Geniuſes that Greece ever pro- 
duced, all joined to oppoſe this impious Doctrine, and to re- 
eſtabliſh the antient Theology. By obſerving the Motion, 
Thought, and Deſign which appear'd in Nature, they con- 
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ſince it was endued with none of theſe Properties. Theſe 
two Sefs divided Greece a long Time, till about the 120th 
Olympiad, Pyrrho formed a third Party, whoſe Principle 
was to doubt every Thing, without ever determining. "This 
new Sect was ſoon reinforced by the Atomifts, who faw how 
convenient it was for their Purpoſe, nor indeed could Errors 
like theirs even find a better Screen than univerſal Scepricijmn. 
In ſhort, they carried this ſo far, as to diſpute the cleareſt and 


(37) He was born at Miletus, and ſtudied under Thales, about 550 
Years before the Chriſtian Era. He firſt invented the Globe. 
that the Gods were mortal, but liv'd long; and that Men were made ot 


Cyrus, p. 170, and following. Bruno, Vanini and Spinoſa only reviv'd the 
Doctrine of this School with the Addition of ſome new Improvements, 
and Diſtinctions form'd to amuſe weak Minds. | | 

(38) This great Philoſopher was by Birth a Samian, but leaving that 
Iſland, he travelled to Egypt, from whence he removed to that Part of 
Ttaly, call'd Magna Gracia, and became the Founder of the School which 
bore his Name. He taught the Metempſychoſis or Tranſmigration of Souls, 
and was a ſtrenuous Oppoſer of the Materialiſts or Atomic Philoſophers. 


44 : our Days renew'd the Platonic School, by refuting with great Force the 
5 Abſurdities of Atherſm, 
Uh - | moſt 


Deſcartes, Malbranche, Poiret, Newton, Bently, Clarke, and Cheyne have in 5 


cluded, that there was a Subſtance diſtinct from Matter, 


He taught 
Earth and Water. See Cicero Quæſt. Academ. IV. 37. and Ramſays 
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Theology of the He aruens. 2235 


moſt ſelf-evident Truths, and to treat all the Objects we ſee; 


about the 1 3oth Olympiad, Zeno erected the Stoic 39) School, 


did by aſſerting, that the firſt Principle was indeed an infinite 


1 Miſdom, but that his Eſſence was only a pure tber, or 
ſubtil Light, diffus'd through all Space, and enlivening all 
8 Beings, | 5 | | 


It may ndt be improper to conclude this Part with taking 


ga ſhort View of the Riſe and Progreſs of IAolatry. We have 
had Occaſion in the Beginning of this Eſſay to obſerve,” that 
the true Source of this Evil lay in the Abuſe of the antient 
2 Symbolical Writing. The Splendor of the Sus (as an inge- 
nious Writer juſtly remarks) never drew the Attention of 
Man from his Creator. The Wonders or Beauties of Na- 
ture never corrupted the Heart. Nor did Aſtronomy intro- 
auce the Worſhip of the Heavenly Hoſt ; but the Caſe really 
vas, that Neceſſity having obliged Men to form Syinbols or 
figurative Repreſentations, to remind them of certain Events, 
or to direct them in their annual Policy and Labours, theV u}- 
2 gar by admitting theſe Hieroglypbic Characters, without re- 
ceiving their Senſe, ſwallowed the Poiſon of Error, and 
2 forged the Chains of Superſtition, which were to fetter both 


But though the Uſe of this Eniblematical Writing; ſtruck 


the Eye, and from the Practice of it in their publick Cere- 
E monies, became daily more extenſive; it was nevertheleſs 


(39) Zeno was born at Cittus in Cyprus, and the Father of the stoic 
Set. He taught at Athens with ſuch Reputation, that the Citizens pre- 
ſented him a golden Crown, and erected his Statue in Braſs, He died at 


90 Years old. 


o * . - 1 


Of late Vears Hobbes, Be bmen, and ſome others, have endeavoured to 
revive the Stoic Syſtem, by pretending that Extenſion is the Baſis of all 


© Subſtance, that the Soul differs from the Body only as it is more refin'd; 


that the Spirit is but a rarify'd Body, and a Body a condens'd Spirit, and 
that the ſupreme infinite Being, though inviſible, is extended by local 


Diffuſion, 


os ſubject 


and even Life itſelf, as one Series of Illuſion. In fine, 


and endeavour'd to reconcile the Atheiſts or Diſciples of 
Denocritus, with the Theifts or Followers of Plato: This he 
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ſubject to a manifeſt. Inconveniency, namely, that in Spite 
of all their Precaution (40) the Figures or Characters mul. 
tiply'd fo faſt, in Proportion to the Objects they were in- 
vented to repreſent, that it was eaſy to foreſee this Method 
of expreſſing the Senſe would ſoon become impracticable. 
This gave Room to a maſterly Genius, (whoſe Name has 
unhappily been loſt by Time) (41) to correct this Evil, by 
repreſenting with twenty or twenty-four Letters, the prin- 
cipal Articulations of the Voice neceflary to form Words, 
or the Signs of Objects, ſo as to enable Men by a few Cha- 


raters to raiſe to the Thought a Variety of Objects ex- of 
preſs d by ſuitable Sounds. 
th 


It is no Wonder if an Iwention at once, ſo ſimple and uſe- 8 
ful, made a quick Progreſs, and became ſubſtituted in the 
Place of the former Method; which it render'd in ſome | 
Meaſure uſeleſs. It ſoon Grand itſelf to the Arabians, He- 2 
brews, and Phenicians (42), which laſt People, by Means of 4 
their extenſive Commerce, communicated it to the Gree: | 
and other Meſtern Nations, who readily adopted it, as ea 
to learn and expeditious to practice. Thus the Symbolical | 
Writing being excluded from common Uſe, became appro- | 
priated to the Prieſts and the Learned. It ſtill, however, 
maintain'd its Authority, being uſed at all religious Feſti- L 
vals, and on publick Monuments and Tombs, on which 1 ot] 
Account it aſſum'd the Name of Hieroglyphic (43), or ſacred, 
to diſtinguiſh it from the common Writing. L 

This Change, by Degrees, render'd the Difficulties of | 
underſtanding the Emblematick Characters or Writing, at. 


(40) This Inconvenience is viſibly ſeen in the Chineſe Language, which 
reſembles the antient Egyptian with only this Difference, that its Charac- 
ters are of arbitrary Inſtitution, whereas the latter were connected to the 
Objects repreſented by ſome Analogy of Name or Likeneſs: For Inſtance, 
the Serpent ſignify d Life by an Analogy of Name; the Word Heva ſigni- 
fying both an Eel and Life. 1 

(41) Whoever this Beneſactor to Mankind was, it is certain he liv'd | 
long before Cadmus, ſince this Way of Writing was in Uſe before the Time 
of Job and Moſes, : 


(42) Cadmus, who learn'd it in Phenicia, firſt brought it into Greece. : 
(43) Hieroglyphica ſignifies the TO Letters, or ſacred Sculptures. | Fe 


| Theology of the HEeATHENs, 227 
beſt obſcure in themſelves, much greater; and made the 
Y Study of it ftill more uncommon. Thus the Egyptians 
loſt Sight of the real Intention of the Symbols repre- 
ſented in their publick Aſſemblies. The Ceremonial of 
Religion ſtill ſubſiſted, but the Spirit of Devotion itſelf 
was fled. The true Worſhip of God, which conſiſts in 
Gratitude and Purity of Heart, degenerated into Form and 
Show, and as they grew attached to theſe external Repre- 
ſentations, they forgot their Deſign, and inſenſibly loft Sight 
of their Creator. As they grew corrupted in their Morals, 
this Indifference increaſed ; till at laſt Senſe prevail'd, and 
= they ſtupidly miſtook the Figures they ſaw for the true Ob- 
== jets of Adoration. It is not difficult to ſee the fatal Conſe- 
J | quences of an Error of this Kind, and how fertile a Source 
of Idolatry and Polytheiſm, it was likely to become, as all 
= Kinds of Animals and Plants had their Place in this Hierogly- 
dic Writing, ſo when its Intention was thus perverted, the 
ſame Animals and Plants aſſum'd a Character of Divinity, 
and put in for their Share of the publick Worſhip. 
it may be objected, that allowing this, it will yet be diffi- 
cult to account how the Idolatry of the Egyptians could ex- 
1 tend itſelf to the Syrians, much leſs to the Greeks and the 
other remoter Nations of Europe, ſince it is known that the 
7 Egyptians travell'd little, and conſequently had few Oppor- 
tunities of communicating their Opinions to Strangers. 
But in Anſwer to this, it is only neceſſary to conſider, that 
Egypt was in the earlieſt Times regarded as the Granary of 
the World. In barren Years this Country was the Reſource 
of the Neighbouring Nations, particularly the Phenicians, 
whoſe narrow Territory was not ſufficient to produce the 
neceſſary Support for its Inhabitants. The People of Greece 
IT allo in Seaſons of Scarcity ſought their Supplies from Egypt. 
All Foreigners who reſorted hither, were equally ſtruck with 
urprize at the Polity of its Government, the ſocial and 
mild Temper of the People, the Pomp of their religious 
F 1 and the Plenty of a Country in which it never 
; Gg 2 rained · 
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228 DISSERTATION on th? 

rained. The annual Overflowing of the Nile, (the Source 
of this Fertility, and the Cauſe of which was then unknown) 
was ſo contrary to the common Courſe of Nature, that they 
thought it miraculous (44). The Natives took Care to im- 
prove Sentiments ſo favourable to their Intereſt, by aſcribing 
theſe ſingular Advantages which diſtinguiſh'd' them, to the | 
Protection of their Guardian Deities, and their Approba- 
tion of the Warſhip pajd them. All this gave Strangers an 
high Idea of the Egyptian Religion, and led them to tranf- 
port into their own Countries, the Symbols or Images of 
ſuch benevolent and powerful Gods. Thus we ſee it was 
here the Cup of Idolatry was mingled, which the Pheniciar 
Navigation prefented to the remoteſt Nations (45). The 


Names of the Deities, which are all borrowed from their pl. 


Language, leave no Doubt of this; but then the Senſe af 


theſe Words (46), which has not the leaſt Relation to real 4 
Perſons or Divinities ; but is ever expreſſivę of ſome uſeful 40 
Regulation or important Truth, ſhews plainly, that theſe BF 


Figures were only Shadows deſign'd to expreſs, and conti. 9 
nue the true Worſhip of ene Gop, deliver'd down by Noah and A 
his Deſcendants to their Poſterity. Thus it was that the 


ſupreme Being, on Account of the Depravity of their Man- 3 


ners, gave Mankind over to their own Inventions. Men 
forgot the Heavenly Light to wander in the Miſts of Dark- | 
neſs, and blind Superſtition; or, in other Words, (as the 
Prophet Jaiab finely expreſſes it) They forſook the Fountain of 
living Waters, to hew out to themſebves broken Cern that cl 
Bold no Water, | . 


(44) The Egyptians repreſented the Nile by à Figure of Ofiris, or the 
Sun, with a River flowing from his Mouth. Hence Homer calls it 
Arey Tora p©-, or the River ſent from God. See Odyſſ. IV. v. 531; 

(45) The Egyptian Tongue, no Doubt, ditfer'd from the Pbænician, 
or that ſpoken in the Land of Canaan, though the Grounds of both Lan- 
Zuages was the fame ; ſo that they probably differ d no more than the 
Spaniſh, French, and Italian, which are all deriv'd from the Latin, See a 
Proof of this in the Article of Mercury, under the Note Anubis. = 
(46) See frequent Inſtances of this in the Hiſtory, particularly at the Ar- 
ticles of Pallas, Bacchus, Ceres, and Venus, 5 h 

| : | The 
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The greateſt Part of Mankind were now involved in the 
groſſeſt Superſtition, which was even carried by ſome Na- 


tions to ſuch a Length, as to lead them to think of pleaſing 
their Gods by Sacrificing their beſt and moſt laudable Aﬀec- 


tions: For when it was once believed, that Grace and Na- 


ture were oppoſite, or in other Words, that their Deity took 
Delight in the Torture of his Creatures, they endeavour'd 


to ſooth this malevolent Diſpoſition by human Victims. 


Thus the Carthagenians, the Gauls, the Allemans, &c. were 
contented with the Cruelty of ſacrificing Priſoners, or Stran- 
gers, while others, as the Amorites and Moabites, by a double 
Effort, thought to recommend themſelves by conquering not 


only Humanity, but natural Affection; and therefore to 


pleaſe their God, moſt barbarouſly murdered their Children. 
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OF THE 


MyTroroGy of the HraTurenxs. 


cams AVING explain'd the Theology of the Hea- 


: WS = .* © 1 4 
DH thens, from the Opinions of their moſt ancient 
ALIA 


Philoſophers and Poets, and accompanied that 
. Explanation with an Account of the Riſe and 
Progreſs of Idolatry, we ſhall next give ſome Account of 
their Mythology, by an Explanation of the fabulous Hiſtory 
of their Deities: A Subject that we have already touch'd 
upon in the Hiſtory of the Deities themſelves. We ſhall 
now enter into the Nature of the Pagan Fables, their religi- 
ous Sentiments, and the Manner of their Worſhip. Here 
we ſhall find Truth blended with Error, and obſcur'd by 


Fiction, which has wrapt in Clouds the moſt important 


Doctrines, ſuch as the Creation of the World, the Fall of 


Man, the Deſtruction of the human Race by a univerſal 1 


Deluge, the Change produced in Nature by that great 
Event, the origin of natural and moral Evil, and the final 
Reſtitution of all Things to their primitive Glory and Splen- 
dor. We ſhall afterwards enter into their moral as well as 
their religious Sentiments, the Nature of their Worſhip, 

and the Manner in which it was perform'd. 
Notwithſtanding the great Corruption which had crept 
into the Worſhip of all Nations, the Men of Learning and 
Reflection generally maintained honourable Notions of the 
Deity, and the moſt juſt and rational Ideas of the Obliga- 
tions of moral Virtue. Philoſophers frequently aroſe, and 
by their Inſtructions diſperſed the Clouds of Darkneſs, if not 
from the Minds of the Poor and Vulgar, at leaſt from thoſe 
who had Leiſure and Opportunity to attend their Lectures or 
to read their Works. By theſe Morality was made a Sci- 
ENCe, 


z 1 
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ence, and Ethics became the moſt valuable Branch of Phi- 
joſophy. As the Greeks and Romans had received their Di- 
vinities from Egypt, and by miſtaking the Manners, the 
Cuſtoms and Language of that Nation, had made Gods of 
the common Symbols which they employ'd to teach the 
People to honour one God, the Author of all good, to live 
in Peace, to expreſs the Times and Seaſons for the Perfor- 
mance of the common Occurrences of Life, and to expect 


7 a better State to come; ſo their Religion became obſcured 
* by Fables, and a Variety of Fictions, which, while the Vul- 
10 gar underſtood in a literal Senſe, their Sages endeavour'd to 
of explain and reduce to ingenious Allegories, and thereby to 

render the Heathen Worſhip conſiſtent with all the natural 
4 | Notions of a ſupreme Deity, the” wiſe Governor of the 
i" World, and by accounting for the Introduction of moral 
. vil, to vindicate the Rules of his Providence, and to juſtify 
; the Ways of God to Man. | | v.19 
N Fables are indeed a very ancient Method of conveying 
) Truth, and are therefore to be conſidered as Veils of ſo fine 
5 a Texture, as not wholly to conceal the Beauties that lie 
by | beneath them. Thus, ſays Origen (1), * The Egyptian 
. Philoſophers have ſublime Notions with regard to the di- 
8 vine Nature, which they keep ſecret, and never diſcover 
1 


eto the People, but under the Veil of Fables and Allego- 


BS © ries. All the Zaftern Nations, the Per/ians, the Indians, 
6 XZ © the Syrians, conceal fecret Myſteries under their religious 


'P» WE © Fables. The wiſe Men of all Nations (2) ſee into the 
* true Senſe and Meaning of them, whilſt the Vulgar go 
no farther than the exterior Symbol, and ſee only the Bark 
that covers them.” 
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ga- (1) Origen contra Celſum, Lib. 1, p. 11. | 

nd (2) „ Thoſe who are acquainted with theſe Myſteries, fays Iſocrates, 
** inſure to themſelves very pleaſing Hopes againſt the Hour of Death, and 

not * which extend to a whole Eternity. Theſe Myſteries, ſays Epifetus, 

ole ** Were eſtabliſhed by the Ancients, to regulate the Lives of Men, and to 


* baniſh Diſorders from the World.“ 
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az MYDHOLOGY 
This was frequently the Caſe when foreign and diſtati 
Nations adopted what they but imperfectly underſtood; 


Cuſtoms became the Subject of Opinions, and mere Alle. 


gories Objects of Faith: Thus could any Thing give a 
more lively Idea of the State of Retribution, and the Re- 
wards or Puniſhments which follow upon a Life of Virtue 
or Vice, than the Ceremonies with which the Egyptian, 
buried their Dead. The Greeks and Romans ſtruck with the 
Ideas that were ſo ſtrongly convey'd, took the Type for the 
Reality: The Boat which was to convey the Body to the 
Place of Burial, which was with the Egyptians an Emblem of 
Death, and was call'd Tranquility, becauſe it carried over 
none but the Juſt, was repreſented by the Greeks and Roman 
as a Boat to carry Souls. Cerberus, an Hieroglyphic, carved 
out of Wood or Stone, to expreſs the Lamentations beſtow'd 
on the Virtuous, became an animated Monſter. The Lake 
of Acheruſia became a viſionary River of Tartarus, and was 
called Acheron. The Judges that decided the Merit of the 
Deceaſed, were repreſented as conſigning the Spirit to final 
Happineſs or Miſery, and the flowery Field where the Righ- 
teous alone were buried, into that Place of Joy of which the 
Elizout of the Egyptians was only deſign'd as a faint Repre- 


ſentation (3). Yet notwithſtanding the Fables into which 
theſe Myſteries were turn'd, this very important Truth was 


{till convey'd, that there would be a State of Judgment in 


niſh'd, according to their Deſerts. The very Prayer, or 
Form of Abſolution, which was given by the Egyptian 
Prieſts to the Relations of the Deceaſed, contained a uſeful 


thoſe Morals which were to entitle them to the divine Fa- 
vour, and to a decent Burial in the Plains, on the Confines 
of the Lake Acheruſia, This Prayer was preſerv'd by Por- 
Phyry, who copied it from Fuphantes, whoſe Works are 
now loſt, and is as follows: O Sun, thou firſt Divinity ! 

(3) See Abbe Pluche, Vol I. p. 71. 
“% And 


' which the Virtuous would be rewarded, and the vicious pu- 


3 


Leſſon to the Living, as it exhibited a conciſe Syſtem of 
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And ye celeſtial Gods, who gave Life to Man! Vouch- 

W ** ſafe to receive me this Day into your holy Tabernacles 
& have endeavour'd, to the beſt of my Power, to render 
«© my Life agreeable to you; I have behaved with the 
© higheſt Veneration towards the Gods, with whom I was 
= © acquainted in my Infancy ; I have never failed in my 
Duty to thoſe who brought me into Being, nor in natural 
Affection to the Womb that bore me: My Hands are 
% pure from my Neighbour's Blood; I have maintain'd an 
& inviolable Regard to Truth and Fidelity; and may I not 
« appeal to the Silence of Mankind, who have nothing to 
10 lay to 5 Charge, as a ſure and certain Teſtimony of my 
Integrity? If, however, any perſonal and ſecret Fault 
& has eſcaped me, and I have offended in Eating or in 
« Drinking, let theſe Entrails bear all the Blame.“ Here 
the Entrails of the Deceaſed were produced by the Rela- 
tions, and immediately thrown into the Lake. 

But however uſeful theſe Ceremonies might be, as prac- 
tiſed amongſt the Egyptians, yet being conſidered as Realities 
by the Greets, and render'd more ridiculous by the Abſur- 
dity of their Fables, it is no Wonder that they loſt their 


- even. by their Children. 

1 0 But it is not at all ſtrange, that this ſhould. be the Caſe 
vwith the Greets, when the Egyprians themſelves were fallen 
4 into Idolatry, and thoſe ſimple Emblems, once ſo well known 


to this People, were become the Medium of their Prayers 
* and Adorations. Every Thing had an Air of Myſtery, and 
m1 theſe Myſteries were underſtood by none but the Prieſts, or 
Eg thoſe to whom they were pleaſed to explain them, which 
was always done under the Seal of Secrecy. The Vulgar 
were ſuffered to continue in their Errors, ſince it might have 
been dangerous even for their Prieſts to attempt to open their 
Eyes, and to reduce their Worſhip to the Simplicity of the 
ancient Practice. 
But here I cannot help obſerving, that noch ichn 
Hh all 


Efficacy, and became, as Juvenal informs us, diſdelieved 
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234 MYTHOLOGY 
all that has been ſaid to the contrary, there is far from being 


ſufficient Reaſon for our believing, that they were ſo loſt to 


Reaſon and common Senſe, as to pay Adoration to the Ox, 
the Goat, the Crocodile, or the Produce of their Gardens, 


the Paſſages brought from Scripture to prove it, are far from 
being ſatisfactory, ſince they are capable of a very different 
Interpretation. Would the Children of Jrael, while in the 
Wilderneſs, have hanker'd after the Onions of Egypt, if 
they had been there an Object of Worſhip. It is as abſurd 
to ſuppoſe it, as to imagine that the Egytians could be guilty 
of ſo ſenſeleſs a Kind of Adoration. The Character that is 
given of this People in Holy Writ, ſeems ſtrongly to contra- 
dict it, when it is mention'd to the Praiſe of Moſes, that he 
was learned in all the Wiſdom of the Egyptians. They were 
indeed univerſally allow'd to be the wiſeſt Nation on Earth, 


which they could not have been, were they ſo ſtupid as to 


worſhip Beaſts, Birds, Fiſhes, Reptiles, Inſects, and Plants, 


However, their having theſe. on their Symbols, added to 4 
their dreſſing up a Ram with Flowers, and having a Feſtival | 
on the Sun's Entrance into Aries, and the ſame Ceremony of 


drefling up a Bull at his entering Taurus, and ſo of the other 
Signs, might give Room to Strangers to entertain this Opi- 
nion; eſpecially as theſe might be practis'd after the original 
Meaning was forgot: But who, that has ever ſeen a Com- 
pany of young Men and Women in the Country of Ezgland, 
dancing round a Maypole, adorn'd with green Boughs and 


Garlands, could be ſo abſurd as to imagine that this Diver- 


fion was perform'd in Honour of the Goddeſs Flora. The 
Abſurdity of the Suppolition is not leſs in the former Caſe 
than in the latter, ſince the Beaſt dreſs'd up in Honour of the 
Sign into which the Sun was ſuppoſed to enter, was not re- 
garded as an Object of Worſhip, though the Sun or the 


Stars might be ador'd as the Emblems, or as the Reſidence 


of the Deity. 
Nothing has ever contributed more to diſguiſe the Truth, 


| and to corrupt the Worſhip of the Greeks and Romans, than 


the 
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the Multitude of Fictions introduced by their Poets. It is 


1 | this that has principally occaſton'd that jumble of Images» 
W that Indecorum in Characters, and that Abſurdity in their 


Fictions, which are ſo juſtly condemn d by the ir wiſeſt Phi- 
loſophers. 


Jr 1 is the Province of Poetry to change the Face of Natire, 


to give Life and Activity to inanimate Beings, Subſtance 
and Form to Thought; to deify t he Paſſions, and to create 


a World of its own. The Poet is not bound by the ſame 


Laws as other Men; he has a Power that enables him to 
create and deſtroy at Pleaſure, and with the ſame Eaſe he 
forms Gods (4). Heroes, Men, and Monſters. He makes 
quick Tranſitions from Reality to Fiction; from Fiction to 
Reality, and from thoſe Gods which he b to thoſe of 
bis own creating; and from hence ariſes a principal Source 
of that Confuſion which has given ſuch different Interpreta- 


tions to, and which rengers it ſo difficult to explain, the an- 


cient Mythology. The Greet and Roman Poets have carried 
this Licenſe to the moſt extravagant Length, as they have 

© almoſt always preferr'd the Marvelous, the Gaudy, and 
the Sparkling, to the Simplicity of naked Truth. If a 
Princeſs died of Grief for the Loſs of her Huſband, or her 
Child, ſhe was changed into a Rock or Fountain; inſtead 
Jof ſaying that Cephalus roſe with the Sun, Aurora mult be in 
Love with the Youth, and force him abroad. To repreſent 
the long Life of Jolaus (the Companion of Hercules) the 


er. Goddeſs. of Health muſt renew his Ape. Inſtead of ſaying 


| 1 | that their imaginary Endymion ſtudied on the Mountains of 
4 Caria the Courſe of the Moon, they tell us, that he had 
there an Interview with Diana; and that her ſtaying with her 


: f I Gallant was the Cauſe of ARE e But as theſe Amours 
could not laſt for ever, they were obliged to invent a new 


3 F Ws. to account for them another Way. and therefore 


_ (4) The ancient Heroes were ſ aro to be a middle Rind of . , 
chat partook both of the Nature of Gods and Men. 


Hh 2 they 
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they feign'd that ſome (5) Sorcereſs of Thefaly, by her En- 
chantments, drew down the Moon to the Earth. To ac- 
. count for the perpetual Verdure of the Laurel, they talk'd of 
the Amours of Apollo and (6) Daphne, To expreſs the Agi- 
lity and Swiftneſs of Periclymenus, they affirm'd that he was 
able to aſſume all Shapes, and at laſt turn'd himſelf into an 
Eagle. Anpbion, by his Oratory, prevailed on a barbarous 
People to build a City, and to dwell in Society; he is there- 
fore ſaid to raiſe up the Walls of Thebes by the Sound of his 
Lyre, and Orpheus to charm the Lions and Tigers, and to 
move the Rocks and Trees by his Harmony; becauſe no- 


thing could withſtand his Perſuaſion, or reſiſt the Force of 
his Eloquence. 


Who would imagine that by the Wings of Dedalus and 
Tcarus, were ſignify'd a Ship under Sail? That all the Changes 
of Achelous were only frequent Inundations ? That by the 
Combat of Hercules with the God of that River, was only 
meant a Bank that was raiſed to prevent its Overflowing ! 
That Hercules encountering the Hydra of Lerna, ſignified no 
more than a Man's draining a marſhy Country; or, that Her- 
cules ſeparating with his Hands the two Mountains Calhe and 
Abyla, when the Ocean ruſh'd in with Violence, and found 

a Paſſage into the Mediterranean, meant no more, perhaps, 
than that in the Time of one Hercules, the Ocean, by the 
Aſſiſtance of an Earthquake, broke a Neck of Land, and 
form'd the Straits of Gibraltar? Or that the Fable of Pajiphar 


(5) This Fable 1s ſaid to take its Riſe from the following Circumſtance : 
Aglaonice, a Theſſalian, being acquainted with the Cauſe and Time of Ec- 
lipſes, gave out, upon their Approach, that ſhe was going by her Enchant. 
ments to draw down the Moon to the Earth; at the ſame Time directing 
the Thef/alian Women to join with her in making a hideous Noiſe, to cauſe 
her to re- aſcend. Taking the Hint from this, they no ſooner perceived 
the Beginning of an Eclipſe, than they made a clattering Noiſe with Pans 
and Kettles, and ſuch like Inſtruments, to prevent her hearing the Incan- 
tations of the Th-/a/ian Sorcereſs. It is ſtill believed, by many of the 
Chineſe and Indians, that Eclipſes are occafion*d by a Dragon who attempts 
to ſwallow up the Moon; and on this Account ſome make the moſt 
hideous Noiſe to make him let go his Hold, while others plunge into the 
Water up to the Chin, to beſeech him not to devour him intirely, 

(6) The Laurel was call'd by the Greeks Daphne, | = 


contains 
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eontains nothing but an Intrigue of the Queen of Crete with 
a Captain nam'd Taurus? 

Who could believe that Scy//a and Charybdis, thoſe dreadful 
Monſters that devour'd all Paſſengers, were only two dange- 
rous Rocks near the Iſland of Sicily, render'd famous by 
their being frequently fatal to Mariners? That the frightſul 
Monfter which ravaged the Plains of Troy, was the Inunda- 
tions of the Sea; or that Hefione's being expos'd to this Mon- 
ſter, meant no more than that ſhe was to be given to him, 
who put a Stop to theſe Inundations ? 

Thus, ſays the Abbe Banier, if we would diſtinguiſh Truth 
from Fiction, whenever a Poet brings a God upon the 
Stage, he ought to be ſet aſide : What Homer and Virgil aſ- 
cribe to Minerva, is to be attributed to Prudence and good 
Conduct. It is no longer the Exhalations that produce 
Thunder, but Jupiter armed to affright Mortals. If a Ma- 
riner perceives a riſing Storm, it is angry Neptune ſwelling 
the Waves. Echo ceaſes to be a mere Sound, and becomes a 
Nymph bewailing the Loſs of her Narcifus. 

Thus by the Cloud with which Minerva conceal'd Uly/es, 


is meant the Darkneſs of the Night, which ſuffer'd him to en- 


ter the Town of the Phæaceans without being diſcover'd ; and 


when Priam is conducted by Mercury into the Tent of Achilles, 


we are only to underſtand, that he ſet out to obtain Hecor's 
Body, in the Dark, with a Preſent to appeaſe his Anger. 
If the Delights of the Country of the Lotephagi detain the 
Companions of Uly/zs, we are told by Homer, that the Fruits 
of that Iſland made thoſe who taſted them loſe all Remem- 
brance of their Families, or their native Conntry. This is 
an ingenious Fiction, intended to convey this important 
Truth, that the Love of Pleaſure debauches the Mind, and 
baniſhes from the Heart every laudable Affection. If they 


loiter at the Court of Circe, and abandon themſelves to Riot 


and Debauchery, this pretended Sorcereſs, with great Ele- 
gance and Strength of Expreſſion is ſaid to turn them into 
Swine. Thus he elegantly conveys this moral Sentiment, 


that 
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that as the principal Diſtinction between a Brute and a rea. 
ſonable Creature conſiſts in a Power to exerciſe his Reaſon, 
when this is loſt he is rather a Brute than a Man, and there. 


fore inſtead of ſimply ſaying, that the Deſires and Affections 


are become brutal, he mentions the Body as aſſuming that 
Form, which beſt ſuits with the Diſpoſition of the Mind, 

The Narration would be thought too ſimple and unadorned, 

was he to ſay, that Les was expoſed to ſeveral Storms, he 
muſt have Neptune's Reſentment, who takes this Method of 
Revenging the Death of his Son Pohphemus. What an Ap- 
paratus of Fiction is introduced before Achilles can be kill'd 
His Armour is made by Vulcan; his Mother to render him 
invulnerable, had dipp'd him in the River Styx; Minerva 


aſſumes the Form of Deiphobus, that Hector may be deceived 1 


by imagining that he had the Aſſiſtance of his Brother; 
' Jupiter takes the Scales, weighs the Deſtinies of the two He- 
roes, and ſeeing Hecter's fink, abandons him to his Fate, and 
then Achilles takes away his Life. Homer, inſtead of inform- 


ing us, that after the Bloody Battle fought on the Banks of Þ f 


the Aanubus, that River being choak'd up with dead Bodies, 
overflow'd the Plain, till taking them out of the Water, they 
kindled a Funeral Pile, and conſumed them to Aſhes: In- 
ſtead of this, what a Variety of Machinery is employ'd! 
The River feeling himſelf oppreſs'd, utters his Complaints 


to Achilles, but receiving no Satisfaction, ſwells againſt him, [* 
and purſues him with ſuch Rapidity, that he would certainly Þ* 
have been drown'd, if Neptune and Minerva had not been 
commiſſion'd by Jupiter to moderate his Wrath, by pro- 
miſing him a ſpeedy. Satisfaction. When this great Poet 
would. let us know, that after the Retreat of the Greets an 
Inundation from the Sea deſtroyed the famous Wall they had 
built during the Siege of Troy, to protect them from the Ene- Þ 
my; he ſays, that Neptune enraged at the Greeks, begs of 
Jupiter to ſuffer him to beat it down with his Trident; and 
having prevailed on 4pe!/s to give him his Aſſiſtance, they Þ* 


labour in Concert to perform the arduous Taſk, So When 
ä Turnus 
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Jurnus cauſed the Fleet of Æneas to be ſet on Fire, Virgil in- 
rtroduces Cyber, who inſtantly transforms the Veſlels into 
= Nymphs. | | 

If the Poet, ſays La#antius, found it for his Intereſt to 
W fatter or conſole a Prince for the Loſs of his Son, it was 
but giving him a Place amongſt the Stars. Shepherds were 

all Satyrs or Fauns ; Shepherdeſſes, Nymphs or Naiads; 
Ships, flying Horſes ; Men on Horſeback, Centaurs; every 
IS lewd Woman was a Syren or a Harpy; Oranges were Ap- 
I ples of Gold; and Arrows and Darts, Lightning and Bolts 
of Thunder. 
The Rivers and Fountains had their tutelary Deities, and 
Z ſometimes were repreſented as being Deities themſelves; the 
WE uniting their Streams was called Marriage, and Brooks and 
Canals were ſtil'd their Children. If they would ſpeak of 


the Rainbow, that too muſt be a Goddeſs dreſs'd in the 

& richeſt Colours; and as they were at a Loſs how to account 
n- for the Production of this ſeeming Phenomenon, it was 
of | call'd the Daughter of Thaumas, a poetical Perſonage, whoſe 
& Name ſignifies Wonderful. | s 
ey Sometimes a Concern for the Honour of the Ladies be- 
n- came the Source of Fables. If a Princeſs prov'd too frail to 
4! FE withſtand the Attempts of her Lover, her Flatterer, to ſkreen | 
nts her Reputation, immediately called in the Aſſiſtance of ſome | 
m, enamour'd God; this was caſily believed by the ignorant | 
nly IX Vulgar; for they could ſuppoſe none but a divine Perſon if 
een could preſume to attempt one of her Rank, or could be able 1 
ro- to thaw the Coldnels of the inſenſible Fair. Thus her Re- 
et putation was unſullied, and inſtead of becoming infamous, | g 


n | ſhe was highly honoured, and the Huſband himſelf, inſtead of 
being offended, partook of her Glory. A great Number of | 


ne- Fables were derived from this Source. Nor is the Story of | 
s of il Rhea Sylvia (7), the Mother of Rhemus and Romulus, and of | J 
and (7) Her Uncle Amulius having found Means to get into her Apartment, | | 
they Numitor, her Father, ſpread a Report, that the Twins of which ſhe was = 


delivered, proceeded from the Embraces of the God of War. Dion. de 
Halic, Ant, Rom. Lib. I. Tit. Liv. Lib, I. | 


Paulina 1 


| 
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1 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 


n 
Paulina (8), the only Inſtances to be found in Hiſtory of tlie 
Credulity of Huſbands and Parents. From this Source, and 


the Lewdneſs or Corruption of the Prieſts, were doubtleſ 
derived many of the Fables relating to the Amours of the 


Gods: : | 


At other Times, the ſtrangeſt Transformations ſprung only 
from a Similitude of Names, and conſiſted in a Play of 
Words; thus Cygnus was transform'd into a Swan; Picu, 
into a Wood-pecker ; Hieraſe, into a Spar-Hawk ; the Ce- 
copes, into Monkies ; and 4lopis, into a Fox. 

Thus the ancient Poets gave Riſe to innumerable Errcrs, 
and indeed the Painters and Statuaries, have employed al 


their Skill to confirm and ſtrengthen the Deluſion. The 


Poets have ſpread an Air of Fiction over ſerious Hiſtories, 
diſguiſed and altered Facts (g), and render'd the divine 


Truths fabulous. This in nothing appears more evident, 


than in the Account they have left us of the Origin of the 
World, which ſeems partly compoſed of Traditions handed 
down from the Sons of Noah, partly of the Fictions and 


(3) A young Roman Knight, called Mundus, falling in Love with 
Paulina, and finding all his Endeavours to conquer her Virtue prove fruit 
leſs, corrupted the Prieſts of Anabis, who perſuaded her to believe, tht 
the God was ſtruck with her Beauty, on which ſhe was that very Night 
led by her Huſband to the Temple. A few Days after ſeeing Mundu 
whom ſhe happened accidentally to meet, he let her into the Secret, Pai- 
lina, enrag*'d and fill'd with Indignation, carried her Complaint befer: 
Tiberius, who ordered the Statue of Anubis to be thrown into the Tiber, 
his Prieſts to be burnt alive, and Mundus to be ſent into Exile. 
(9) The Abbe Banier, from whom we have borrowed many of the{: 
Remarks, ſays, That Homer, of a faithleſs Proſtitute, has made bi 
„ chaſte Penelope, and Virgil, of a Traitor to his Country, has given vi 
ce the pious Hero; of a Renegado, who loſt his Life in a Battle again? 
& Mexentius, he has made a Conqueror and a Demi-God, The ſam: 
4 Poet has not even ſcrupled to reflect Diſhonour on Dido, a Princeſs ci 
« ſtrict Virtue, and diveſting her of the Reputation ſhe had acquired foi 
ce Chaſtity and Courage, has repreſented her as indulging an infamov; 
cc Paſſion, and a Cowardice capable of Defpair. Almoſt all of then 
cc have conſpired to make Tantalus paſs for a Miſer, and have ſet him i 
cc the Front of the Avaricious, in the Center of Hell; where he is repre 
«© (ſented as ſuffering a Puniſhment proportionable to his Guilt, Thi 
«© have they treated a Man, who, according to Pindar, was a religion 
« anda generous Prince, Banier, vol. I. Book I. ch, 4. 
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ö | Ornaments introdueed by the Poets, and partly from their 


endeavouring to reconcile confuſed and imperfect Tradi- 
tions with popular Opinions, and the Corruptions intro- 
duced into religious Worſhip. This, it is proper for us 
particularly to examine, as it is an Enquiry abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to explain many of the Pagan Fables, and to give us 


| juſt Ideas of their religious Sentiments, which will be found 


much plainer expreſs d by their Philoſophers than their Poets. 
The ancient Opinion, that the World was form 'd from 
that Chaos, or a confuſed Concourſe of Matter, which He- 


BS /-2 calls the Father of the Gods; probably, had its Riſe from 


aliteral Interpretation of the Beginning of that ſublime De- 
{cription, which Mo/es gives us of the Creation (10); where, 


. before the Formation of any Part of the Univerſe, it is ſaid, 


The Earth was without Form, and void, and Darkneſs was upon 


the Face of the Deep, as the latter Part of the Verſe, where the 
Spirit of God is repreſented as moving or hovering over the 


L | Waters, might give the Egyptian the Phenicians, the Chal- 


dean the Perſiaus, and the Indians the Idea, which they 
mean to exptels when they talk of the Egg of the World. 
But it was not ſufficient for He/ffod to make a God of Chaos, 


. ; | todeſcribe the Order that ſprang from this Confuſion ; Chaos 
W muſt have an Offspring, and therefore inſtead of ſaying like 


Moſes, that Darkneſs was upon the Face of the Deep, he 
ſays Chaos brought forth Glaomineſs and Night, and to continue 
the Genealogy, inſtead of ſaying with the inſpired Writer, 


= God divided the Light from the Darkneſs, he expreſſes ſome: 
W thing like the ſame Idea, by adding, that from Night ſprang 
Air and Day. Maſes ſays, that God erdered the dry Land to ap- 


pear, and created the Firmament which he call'd Heaven ; Heſiod 
ſays, that the Earth begat Heaven, the high Mountains, and 


me Caves. He then informs us of the Origin of the Ocear, 
= who was the Fathet of Springs and Rivers, of the Birth of 
7 the Sun and Moon, arid ſeveral other Gods of the like Kind. 


(10) Gen. i. 2. 
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It is very evident, that this whole Account is nothing 


more than an allegorical Hiſtory of the Formation of all 


Things, in which the various Parts of Nature are perſonated; 
but the Hand of the great Architect is wanting. Ovid treats 
this Subject in a more intelligible Manner, and with great 
Beauty introduces the Creator, whom he calls God, ot 
Nature, forming the various Parts, with the utmoſt Regu- 
larity and Order. But in nothing does he come ſo near to 


Moſes, as in the Account he gives of the Formation of Man, 
which, as well as Moſes, he makes the laſt Work of the 


Creation, and introduces Prometheus, or Council, forming 
him of Clay. 
A Creature of a more exalted Kind 
Mas wanting yet, and then was Man deſign d 
Conſcious of Thought, of more capacious Breaſt, 
For Empire form'd, and fit to rule the ref (11). 


From this Introduction it will not admit of a Doubt, but 
that Ovid underſtood the Story of Prometheus in the literal 
Senſe. And as to the Circumſtance which he omits, of his 
taking Fire from Heaven to animate the lumpiſh Form 
what is this, ſays a modern Author, but God's breathing Gali 
bis Noftrils the Breath of Life? 

Father Lifireau ( 12) gives us an Account ofa very whim- 
fical Opinion maintain'd by the Troquais, one of the moſt con- 
ſiderable of all the Savage Nations. They believe, that in 
the Beginning there were ſix Men (13); wh as yet there 
being no Earth, theſe Men were carried a 
the Mercy of the Winds. As they had no "Women they 
foreſaw that their Race muſt ſoon come to an End; at laft 
they learnt that there was one in Heaven, on 4 it was 
agreed, that one whom they fix d upon ſhould go and fetch 
her from thence; the Attempt was dangerous, but it was 
accompliſh'd by the Aſſiſtance of the Birds, who wafted 


(11) Ovid, Lib. J. 
(12) Manners of the Savages, Vol. I, 
113) The People of Peru and Braſil agree upon the ſame Number. 
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him thither on their Wings. Upon his Arrival he waited 
for the Woman's coming out to draw Water, and as ſoon 
as ſhe appeared, he ſeduced her by offering her a Preſent. 


The Lord of Heaven knowing what had paſled baniſhed 
this Woman, and a Tortoiſe receiv'd her on its Back; 


when the Otter and the Fiſhes drawing up Mud from the 


Bottom of the Water, form'd of the Body of the Tortoiſe a 
ſmall Iſland, and this increafing by Degrees was the Original 
of the Earth. The Woman had at firſt two Sons, one of 
whom arming himſelf with offenſive Weapons, flew his 
Brother ; and that after this ſhe had ſeveral Children, from 
whom ſprang the reſt of Mankind. 

Wild and extravagant as this Tradition is, yet it ſeems at 
leaſt to be founded on a Remnant of the primitive Hiſtory 
of the World, the Baniſhment of Eve from the terreſtrial 
Paradiſe, and the Murder of Abel by Cain his Brother: Thus 
= they alter'd the Tradition, though Part of it was ſtill re- 
Ws tain'd. 

2 And here it cannot be improper to mention a Fable, which 
Plate puts into the Mouth of Ariſtophanes (14); The 
== < Gods, fays he, form'd Man at firſt of a round Figure» 
„ with two Bodies, two Faces, four Legs, four Feet, and 


both Sexes. Theſe Men were of ſuch extraordinary 


strength, that they refolv'd to make War upon the Gods; 
&* Jupiter incens'd at this Enterprize, would have deſtroyed 
6e them as he had done the Giants; but ſeeing that by this 
& Means he. muſt have deſtroyed the whole human Race, he 
« contented himſelf with dividing them aſunder; and at the 
** ſame Time ordered Apollo to ſtretch over the Breaſt, and 
* other Parts of the Body, the Skin, as it is at preſent. 
Theſe two Parts of one Body thus disjoin'd, want to be 


WF © reunited ; and this is the Origin of Love.” 


Ovid mentions only the Formation of Man without taking 
the leaſt Notice of Eve, in which he evidently copies the 
Account given us by Me/es, who omits mentigning this in 


(14) Plate in his Banquet. : f 
4 8 [iz his 
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his general Hiſtory of the Creation. And the Hint of thiz 

Fable was probably taken from this Circumſtance, where 

| the Scripture ſays (15), God created Man, and then adds, 

Male and Female created he them ; ; and the Circumſtance of 

| their being cut aſunder, the cloſing up the Fleſh, and the 

| Reaſon given for conjugal Love, from Eve's being made of a 

| Rib taken out of Adam' s Side, and his ſaying upon this, 

| She is Bone of my Bone, and Fleſh of my Fleſh; therefore 
| ſhall a Man leave his Father and Mother and 8 unto his 

| Wife (16): 

From hence it ſeems at leaſt probable, that the Writings of 
Moſes were not unknown to the Greeks, which makes it the 
more likely, that theſe Writings or a more antient Tra. 
dition gave Riſe to the different Repreſentations the Pagan 
have given us of an original State of Innocence, which was 
an Object of Faith amongſt all civiliz'd Nations. This haz 
been painted in the moſt beautiful Colours by the Heathen 
Poets, under the Diſtinction of the golden Age, or the 
Reign of Saturn. This was the pre-exiſtent State of Pytlg: 
goras, and of all the Eaftern Nations; ; from whence it is eaſy 
to ſee that the Abbe Banier muſt be greatly miſtaken, when 
he ſays (17), that the golden Age had only a Relation to the 
antient Inhabitants of Latium; after the Arrival of Janus 

1 who, according to him, ſoften'd the Ferocity of their Man. 8 

| ners, gave them Laws, and brought them to live ng 2 

} in Cities and Villages. Plato, ſpeaking of the Creator q 

| the World, ſays (18) © This Archite& had a Model, by L 

4 „ which he produced every Thing, and this Model is hin- (Wl 

[| & elf, The World was perfect in its Conſtitution, perfet Y 

[| Cin the various Parts that compoſe it, and was ſubject nci- {8 

« ther to the Diſeaſes nor to the Decay of Age. God w. 
| « then the Prince, the common Parent of all; he govern'l WG 

i „ the World by himſelf, as he governs it now by inferior Wl 

* (15) Gen. i, 27. - 

(16) Gen. li. 21, 22, 23, 24. 


| ; (17) Banier Vol. II. p. 271. 
1 (18) Plato i in Timæus, p · 1047. 
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Of the HE ATHENS. 245 
5 Deities: Rage and Cruelty did not then prevail upon 
* Earth, War and Sedition were entirely unknown, God 
ce himſelf took Care of the Suſtenance of Mankind, and 
& was their Guardian and Shepherd: There were no 
«© Magiſtrates, no civil Polity as there are now. In thoſe 
happy Days Men ſprung from the Boſom of the Earth, 


« which produced them of itſelf as it produces Flowers and 
„Trees. The fertile Fields yielded Corn and Fruit, with- 


* out the Labourof Tillage. Mankind being troubled with 
no Inclemency of the Seaſons, had no need of Raiment 
5 to cover their Bodies; they took their Reſt on Beds of 
« ever verdant Turf (19); every Thing was beautiful, har- 
$ monious, and tranſparent ; Fruits of an exquiſite Taſte 
« orew ſpontaneouſly; and it was woter'd with Rivers 
e of Nectar; they there breath'd the Light as we breathe the 
&« Air, and drank Waters which were purer than Air itſelf.” 
Theſe were the Sentiments not only of the Greeks and 
Romans, but of all the (20) Eat. The ancient Chineſe Au- 


„ thors diſtinguiſh the two States of Man before and after 


the Fall, by the two Heavens, and deſcribing the firſt; 
All Things, ſay they, were then in an happy State, every 
Thing was beautiful, every Thing was good, all Beings 
* were perfect in their Kind. In this happy Age, Heaven 
* and Earth employ'd all their Virtues jointly to embelliſh 
Nature. There was no jarring in the Elements, no Incle- 
mency in the Air; all Things grew without Labour ; 
an univerſa] Fertility reign'd every where. The aQtive 


e and paſſive Virtues conſpired together, without any Ef- 


fort or Oppoſition, to produce and perfect the Univerſe.” 


And again, Whilſt the firſt State of Heaven laſted, a pure 
** Pleaſure, and perfect Tranquility, reign'd over all Nature. 


(19) Plato in Timzus, p. 537, 538. 

(20) The Bramins of India teach, that © Souls were originally created 
in a State of Purity; but having ſinned, were thrown down into the 
** Bodies of Men or of Beaſts ; according to their reſpective Demerits; 
** fothat the Body where the Soul reſides, is a Sort of Dungeon or Priſon, 
Vide A. Rogers, on the Religion of the Bramns, | 

There 
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There were neither Labour, nor Pain, nor Sorrow, nor {i 
t Crimes (21), k =, 
But as the Heathens could: not believe that it was conſiſtent WF , 
with the Goodneſs of a wiſe and infinitely benevolent Being, 
to create a World in the diſordered State in which this . 
Earth is at preſent, ſo nothing perplex'd them more 
than the Difficulty of accounting for the Introduction of 
natural and moral Evil. The Story of Pandora and her Box, 
though it ſeems to have ſome Relation to that of Eve, as ſhe . 
was created by the ſame Prometheus, was the firſt Woman, . 
and the firſt who introduced Miſery and Death into the 
World, yet could not give Satisfaction to any reaſonable Wl «1 
Mind. Haſad had given it too much the Air of a Fiction, i , 
and indeed, it ſeems only a fine Allegory, to ſhew the Con- 0 
ſequences of Diſobedience in Things, to Appearance, thc WW . 
molt indifferent, that from hence ſpring innumerable Evils, s 
while Hope, which only can alleviate them, ſtays behind, Ml p 
and is our only Remedy. It was doubtleſs in this Light v 
that this Fable was conſidered by the Men of Senſe and Un- Me 
derſtanding. It could give no Satisfaction to the penetrating n 
Genius of the Philoſophers, and therefore Pyzhagoras adopted * = q 
the Notion of Tranſmigration, and of a pre- exiſtent State, I. 
which he learnt from the Egyftians, Opinions which Pla» Wil 
ſometimes ſeems firmly to believe, and at others mention; | 
only as an ingenious Allegory : However, with theſe Senti- 
ments, each of theſe great Ven attack d the Opinions d 
thoſe who, on Account of the Introduction of Evil, denyd iſ 
a Providence, by proving that the Diſorder of the World, 
and the Miſery and Death to which Man is ſubjeR, are on 1 | 
the Conſequences which Men have brought upon themſelve (Wt 
by their Crimes. Our Alienation from God, ſays Py/4a- | 
* goras (22), and the loſs of the Wings which uſed to rail nn 
us up to heavenly Things, have thrown us down into the 


(21) Dubald's Hiſt. of China, in his Abſtract of the 8 885 Claſſics. 
Las Hierocl. Comm. in aurea Carm, p. 187, 
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„Region of Death, which is over-run with all Manner of 
e Evils; fo the ftripping ourſelves of earthly Affections 
% and the Revival of our Virtues, make our Wings grow 
& again, and raiſe us up to the Manſions of Life, where 
© true Good is to be found without any Mixture of Evil.” 
This is more fully explain'd by Plato, who ſays, * That the 
= ** ctherial Earth, the ancient Abode of Souls, is placed 
W ** amongft the Stars, in the pure Regions of Heaven; but 
that, as in the Sea, every Thing is altered and disfigur'd 
by the Salts that abound in it; fo, in our preſent Earth, 
« every Thing is deform'd, corrupted, and in a ruinous 
Condition, if compared with the primitive Earth.” In 
other Places he endeavours to account for this imaginary 
Change in the Reſidence of Man; he repreſents the Uni- 


the WT verſe, as fill'd with innumerable Worlds inhabited by free 
ils, WS Spirits, qualified to enjoy the double Felicity of contem- 
nd, BW plating the divine Preſence, or of admiring him in his 
ght RE Works. But as the Sight of the ſupreme Good muſt ne- 
In-. ceſſarily engage all the Love of his Creatures, the Will could 
Ling never offend while the Soul had an immediate View of the 
pted divine Eſſence; he therefore ſuppoſes, that at ſome certain 
ate, BW Intervals, theſe Souls quitted the divine Preſence, to ſurvey 


lan ¶ che Beauties of Nature, and to feed on the more proper Food 
ion of finite Beings, and that then it became poſſible for them 
nti- to adhere to theſe, and to ſuffer themſelves to be alienated 


5 of Wfrom the Love of the Supreme, when they were thrown 
ny'd into ſome Planet fitted for their Reception, there to expiate 
orid, I their Guilt in human Bodies, till they are cured and reco- 
aun I 1 Fred to Virtue by their Sufferings; that Souls leſs degraded 
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than others dwell in the Bodies of Philoſophers ; and the 
olt deſpicable of all animate the Bodies of Tyrants; and 
that after Death they will be more or leſs happy, according 
they have in this Life loved Virtue or Vice. 

Though theſe Sentiments are not conformable to the 
7 Meſaic Account of the Fall, yet they are nevertheleſs very 
3 Wblime, and haye a natural Tendency to promote that Love 
of 
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of God, that Reſignation to the divine Will, and that Rec- 

titude of Life, which are ſo ſtrongly inculcated in the Old. 
and New Teſtament. In ſeveral Things, however, both 

Moſes and the Heathen Philoſophers agree; they equally aſſert, 

that Man was created in a State of Innocence, and conſe- 
quently in a State of Happineſs, but that debaſing his Na- 
ture, and alienating himſelf from God; he became guilty, 
ſubject to Pain; Diſeaſes; and Death, and to all thoſe Af- 
flictions which are neceſſary to awaken his Mind, and to 
call him to his Duty : That we are Strangers here, that this 
is a State of Trial, and that it is as much our Intereſt as 
Duty; to fit ourſelves, by a Courſe of Virtue and Piety, for 
a nobler and more exalted State of Exiſtence, The (23) 
Egyptians and (24) Perfians had other Schemes wherein the 
ſame important Truths were convey'd, though according to 
the Genius of thoſe Countries, they were wrapp'd up in Al- 
legories. Plutarch has given us his Sentiments on the ſame 
Subject, and they are too juſt and rational to be omitted, 
The World, at its Birth, ſays he { 25), received from is 
& Creator all that is good: Whatever it has at preſent, that 
can be called wicked or unhappy, is an Indiſpoſition fo- 
© reign to its Nature. God cannot be the Cauſe of Evi, 
& becauſe he is ſovereignly good: Matter cannot be the 
& Cauſe of Evil, becauſe it has no active Force; but Evi | 
© comes from a third Principle, neither fo perfect as Go Wl 
& nor ſo imperfect as Matter.“ 2 
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(23) The E gyptiats derive the Source of natutal and motal Evil, from 
wicked Spirit whom they call 7 Ypbon. 1 
(24) The Perſians deduce the Origin of all the Diſorder and Wickednc bn 

in the Worid from evil Spirits, the chief of whom they call Abrim or Ar. 
manius. Light, ſay they, can produce nothing but Light, and can new 
he the Origin of Evil: It produced ſeveral Beings, all of them ſpiritual 
luminous, and powerful; bot Arimanius their Chief, had an evil Thong 
contrary to the Light : He doubted, and by that doubting became dark; 
and from hence proceeded whatever i is contrary to the Light. They al: 
tell us, that there will come a Time whetr Arimanius ſhall be oye aus 
deſtroy d, when the Earth will change its Form, and when all Mankint 
ſhall enjoy the ſame Life, Language, and Government, See Dr. Hy" 1 
ancient Religion of the Perſians, | 8 
(25) Plutarch de Anim, form. p. 1015. 
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# 'T he Iidian and Chineſe Authors are ſtill more explicit in 
54 their Account of the Fall of Man, than the Philoſophers 
i we have mention'd, and ſpeak of this great Event in ſuch 
% Terms, as mult raiſe the Admiration of every Reader. One 
A of their Authors (26) ſpeaking of the latter Heaven, or the 
f World after the Fall, ſays, The Pillars of Heaven were 
© „ broken, the Earth was ſhaken to its Foundations; the 
ing «© Heavens ſunk lower towards the North; the Sun, the 
Fn % Moon, and the Stars changed their Motions ; the Earth 
his fell to Pieces; the Waters encloſed within its Boſom, 
| as & burſt forth with Violence, and overflowed it. Man re- 
for „ belling againſt Heaven, the Syſtem of the Univerſe was 
23) & quite diſorder'd.” Other Authors (27) ſtill more ancient 
the | expreſs themſelves thus: The univerſal Fertility of Nature 
to degenerated into an ugly Barrenneſs, the Plants faded, 
Al- the Trees withered away, diſconſolate Nature refuſed to 
ame e < diſtribute her uſual Bounty. All Creatures declared War 
ted. BR © againſt one another; Miſeries and Crimes overflowed the 
1 itz Face of the Earth. All theſe Evils aroſe from Man's de- 
that RE ſpiſing the ſupreme Monarch of the Univerſe : He would 
_ fo- needs diſpute about Truth and Falſhood, and theſe 
Ny Diſputes baniſh'd the eternal Reaſon. He then fix'd his 
the Looks on terreſtrial Objects, and loved them to excels ; 


1 
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_ 
VI — 
2 88. 
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« hence aroſe the Paſſions; he became gradually ee 
—y 9 
306 Bl 


| © form'd into the Objects he loved, and the celeſtial Reaſon 

«« entirely abandon'd him.“ 

It was the Opinion of Socrates and Hh that the Soul 
only was the Man, and the Body nothing more than a Pri- 
| ſon, a Dwelling-Place, or a Garment; and conſequently, 
that they had no neceſſary Connection with each other, ſince 


LY 8 

1 
7 1 4 5 5 
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-, 


edneß 
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nerve 1 
. hee Soul being entirely diſtinct from Matter, might live, 
1015" ns 
dack; and think, and act, without the Aſſiſtance of ſuch groſs. 
oy al: WA 
pleat! BR 6 
ankin e The Philoſopher Hoinanteſe. See an Account of his Works in 
Hyde 1 Duhald's Hiſt. of China. 

3 (27) Wentſe and Lientſe, See Dubald. 
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ſhould therefore be to raiſe and exalt its Faculties, to im- 


which will bring us to a nearer Reſemblance to the ſupreme 
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Organs, and would only begin to exert itſelf with its native 
Freedom, when the Clog of the Body was ſhaken off and 
deſtroyed. The Mind then, in his Eſteem, was the only 
Part worthy of our Care; and that our principal Study 


prove in Virtue and in Piety, and in all thoſe Diſpoſitions, 


and only perfect Mind. 
And here it cannot be amiſs to obſerve, that the Notion 


of good, or bad Dæmons, which was almoſt univerſally ' 
believed, had a very near Relation to our Ideas of Angel 


and Devils, as they were a middle Claſs of Beings, ſuperior 
to Men and inferior to the Gods, the one Species endea- 
vouring to inſpire Motives to Virtue, and to ſhield from 
Danger, the other leading to Sin and Ruin. Plato and 
Famblicus, who, as well as Socrates, believed the Exiſtence 
of theſe tutelary Deities, denied that wicked Spirits had any 
Influence on human Affairs. Theſe Philoſophers maintained 
the Liberty of the Will, and at the ſame Time endeavoured 
to prove the Neceſſity Man frequently ſtood in of being fa- 
vour'd with the divine Aſſiſtance, which they imagined they 
partook of by the Intervention of theſe Beings. They be- 
liev'd that (28) Every Man had one of theſe Genii, or 


* Dzmons for his Guardian, who was to be the Witneſs, 


* not only of his Actions, but of his very Thoughts; that i 
at Death the Genius delivered up to Judgment the Perſon 
* who had been committed to his Charge; that he is to be 
4 a Witneſs for or againſt him, and according to his De- 
« cifion his Doom is to be pronounced.” 4 
The Notion of Guardian Angels has been contended for ii 
by many Chriſtians, who alledge ſeveral Paſſages of Scrip- | 
ture, that ſeem to favour this Doctrine, while others have 
turn'd all that has been ſaid of theſe Genii into Allegory ; | 
and aſſert, that by the two Dæmons, the one Good, and 


(28) Apulcius on the Dæmon of Sycrates, 
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the other bad, are meant the Influences of Conſcience, and 
the Strength 1 Appetite. 

It is very evident, however, that the Greeks had an Idea 
of theſe Beings, and that their Exiſtence was generally be- - 
lieved. Hence, according to Plutarch, came their Fables 
of the Titans and Giants, and the Engagements of. Pythore 
againſt Apollo; which have ſo near a Reſemblance to the 
Fictions of O/ris and Typhen, Theſe were Beings ſuperior 
to Men, and yet compoſed of a ſpiritual and corporeal Na- 
| ture; and conſequently capable of animal Pleaſures and 
Pains. The Fictions relating to the Giants, in Mr. Banier's 
= Opinion ( 29), took their Riſe from a Paſſage in Geneſis; 

where it is ſaid, that the (30) Sons of. God, whom the 
Ancients ſuppoſed to be the Guardian Angels, became ena- 
| mour'd with the Daughters of Men, and that their Children 
= were mighty Men, or Giants, the Word in the Original 
Ws ſignifying either Giants, or Men become monſtrous by 
Ws their Crimes; their Heads, inſtead of their Guilt, were ſaid 
co reach to the Clouds, while the Wickedneſs of their Lives, 
WW might not improperly be termed fighting againſt God, and 
= daring the Thunder of Heaven. But however this be, it 
= will hardly be doubted, but that this Paſſage might give 
BS Riſe to the Amours of the Gods and Goddeſſes, and their 


= various Intrigues with Mortals. As the frequent Appearance 


| of real Angels to the Patriarchs, and the hoſpitable Recep- 
tion they met with under the Diſguiſe of Travellers, might 
give Room for the Poets to form, upon the ſame Plan, the 
Tales of Baucis and Philemon, and to contraſt that beautiful 
Es Picture of humble Content, and of the Peace that bleſſes the 
= homely Cabbins of the innocent and good, with the Story 
of Lycaon, who wanting Humanity, and being of a ſavage 


: - 4 
(29) Banier, Vol. I. 121, 122. 
MW (30) Gen. vi. 2. By the Sons of God, is here undoubtedly meant the 
= Deſcendants of Setb, who had probably this Title given them, to diſtin- 
— zguiſh them from the Deſcendants of Cain, who were called the Sons of 


Men, | 
K k 2 3 unhoſ- 
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unhoſpitable Temper, is, with great Propriety, faid to 
change his Form into one more ſuitable to the Diſpoſition of 
his Mind. The Moral of this Fable is, that Humanity is 
the Characteriſtick of Man; and that a cruel Soul in a hu- 
man Body, is only a Wolf in Diſguiſe, 
It is certain, that the Traditions relating to the univerſal 
Deluge, have been found in almoſt all Nations ; and though 
the Deluge of Deucalion ſhould not appear to be the ſame as 
that of Noah, it cannot be doubted, but that ſome Circum- 
ſtances have been borrowed from Noah's Hiſtory, and that 
theſe are the moſt ſtriking Parts of the Deſcription. Lucian, 
ſpeaking of the ancient People of Syria, the Country where 
the Deluge of Deucalion is ſuppoſed to have happened, ſays, 
(31) that The Greeks aſſert in their Fables, that the firit 
Men being of an inſolent and cruel Diſpoſition, inhuman, 
* inhoſpitable, and regardleſs of their Faith, were all de- 
& ſtroyed by a Deluge; the Earth (32) pouring forth vaſt 
& Streams of Water, ſwell'd the Rivers, which, together 
c with the Rains, made the Sea riſe above its Banks and 
c overflow the Land, ſo that all was laid under Water, 
ce that Deucalion alone ſaved himſelf and Family in an Ark, 


& and two of each Kind of wild and tame Animals, who 


& loſing their Animoſity, enter'd into it of their own accord, 
< That thus Deucaliom floated on the Waters till they became 
&« aſſuaged, and then repair'd the human Race.” 

We are alſo inform'd, that this Veſſel reſted on a high 
Mountain; and Plutarch even mentions the Dove, and A.- 
denus ſpeaks of certain Fowl being Jet out of the Ark, which 


finding no Place of Reſt, return'd twice into the Veſſel. 


We are told too that Deucalion, a Perſon of ſtrict Piety and 
Virtue, offer'd Sacrifice to Jupiter the Saviour. Thus the 
ſacred Writings inform us, that Noah offer'd Sacrifices of 


(31) De Dea Syria. 


(32) The ſame Thought is expreſs' d by Maſes, who ſays The Fountains 
of the great Deep were broken up. 
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clean Beaſts in Token of Gratitude to God, for having 
graciouſly preſerved both him and his Family. 


The Chaldean Authors have alſo related a Tradition, which 
undoubtedly can only refer to this celebrated Event; and 
which, for its ſingularity, deſerves to be mention'd ( 33). 
Chronus (or Saturn, ſay they) a ppearing to Aiſulbrus in a 
Dream, informed hi m, that on the Fifteenth of the Month 


Daſius a Deluge would deſtroy Mankind, at the ſame Time 


enjoining him to write down the Origin of the Hiſtory, and 


End of all Things, and then to conceal the Writing in the 


Earth, in the City of the Sun, called Sippara. He was next 
enjoin'd to build a Ship, to provide neceſlary Proviſions, 
and to enter into it himſelf, with his Friends and Relations, 
and to ſhut in with them the Birds and four-footed Beaſts, 
X;ſuthrus obey'd the Orders that had been given him, and 
made a Ship two Furlongs in Breadth, and five in Length; 
which he had no ſooner enter'd, than the Earth was over- 


flowed. ** 


Some Time after, perceiving that the Waters were abated, 


he let out ſome Fovls, but finding neither Food nor Neſting 


Place, they return'd into the Veſſel. In a few Days more 
he ſent out others, who return'd with Mud in their Claws ; 
but the third Time he let them go they return'd no more: 
from whence he concluded, that the Earth began to appear. 
He then made a Window in the Veſlel, and finding that it 
had reſted on a Mountain, came forth with his Wife, his 
Daughter, and the Pilot, and having paid Adoration to the 
Earth, raiſed an Altar, and offered a Sacrifice to the Gods; 
when he, and they who were with him, inſtantly diſap- 
peared, The Perſons in the Ship finding they did not re- 


turn, came out and ſought for them in vain: At laſt they 


heard a Voice, ſaying Xi/uthrus, on Account of his Piety is, 
with thoſe who accompanied him, tranſlated into Heaven, 


and number'd among the Gods. They were then, by the 
(33) See Syncell. Chronolg. p. 38. | 
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that had been buried at Sippara, and then to repair to 


on Foot, the People, who till retain'd confuſed Ideas of 


of reckoning Time amongſt the Heathens, ſince it was ven 


the Model of a Correſpondent Character in the Heathen 3 


fame Voice, exhorted to be religious, to dig up the Writing 


Babylon. 
Thus it appears, that Idolatry and Fables being once ſet 


ſome ancient Truths, or the moſt remarkable Particulars of 
ſome paſt Tranſactions, adapted them to the preſent Mode 
of Thinking, or applied them to ſuch Fables as ſeem'd to 
have any Relation thereto. By this Means Truth and 
Falſhood were blended together ; and thus it happens that 
we frequently find ſome Traces of Hiſtory intermingled 
with the moſt ridiculous Fictions, and remarkable Tranſ- 
actions ſometimes pretty exactly related, though at the ſame 
Time confounded with the groſſeſt Abſurdities. 

It is very evident, that the Diviſion of Time into ſeven 


Days, could only be derived from the 1/aelites, or a Tra. 


dition conſtantly preſerved and handed down from the moſt 
early Ages. This appears to be the moſt ancient Method 


early obſerved by the Egyptians, Heſiod ſtiles the ſeventh 
Day of the Week an Holy-Day ; and Lucan informs uz 1 
that the ſeventh Day was a Feſtival, and a Play-Day for I 
School Boys. The Emperor Severus was accuſtomed to go Wi 
to the Capitol, and to frequent the Temples on this D 
Nor was the Word Sabbath unknown; for Suetonius inform i 


us, that Diogenes the Grammarian held Diſputations at 3 


Rhodes on the Sabbaths. I 
We might here add a Number of other Circumſtances i 
which there ſeems to be ſome Reſemblance between the i 
cred Hiſtory, and the Fictions of the Pagans ; this inde 
has open'd ſo wide a Field for the Conjectures of Men, tha WF 
there is hardly a Perſon in the Old Teſtament, but on Ac-i 
count of fome Incident in his Life, has been thought to be 


Poets. There are indeed ſeveral Particulars in the Life i I 
Sampſen, that have a Reſemblance to others ſaid to be pet 
comelf 
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formed by Hercules, and ſome Reſemblance between the 
| Feats of Hercules and the Actions of Maſes; but it requires a 
| conſiderable Degree of Penetration to find out the leaſt 
Degree of Similitude (however plain it may be to others 
who have made the important Diſcovery) between Herculess 
| ſetting Prometheus looſe from Mount Caucaſus, and Moſes's 
praying upon the Mount while Jeu was defeating the 
Amalakites (34). There is a Reſemblance alſo between the 
Actions of Lot and Moſes, and thoſe of Bacchus; and it is 
poſſible that ſome Traditions relating to the firſt might ſerve 
to embelliſh the Hiſtory of the latter; but theſe are ſo trifling, 
as, upon the whole, to create but a ſmall Degree of Simili- 
| tude between Characters directly oppoſite; and therefore it 
muſt be abſurd to ſay with ſome, that Bacchus means Lot, 
and with others, that the Hiſtory of Mo/es was the Model of 
E | that of Bacchus, . | 

ein of Fables, when ſome are founded on Tradition, others 
Won Hiſtory, others on the Strength of a warm and lively 
Imagination; and others, perhaps, on a Mixture of all theſe 
Wtogether : Yet it muſt be confeſſed, that they are generally 
ald with the nobleſt Sentiments, and the Morals which the 
I Poets intended to be convey'd, are frequently obvious to the 
neaneſt Capacities. Virtue is painted in the moſt beautiful 


(34) Huet. Demonſt. Evangel. a learned Author, has endeavoured to 
prove, that the Works of Homer are founded on Scripture Hiſtories, diſ- 
puiſed under borrowed. Names, It is very certain, that ſcarcely any Ac- 
ion can be performed, but it w'll have a Reſemblance to ſome other done 
ctore ; there is generally ſomething extremely Trifling in theſe Compari- 
oss, which, as they depend entirely on the Imagination, are as various as 


Paſſage over the Boyne be dreſs'd up with ever ſo many fictitious Circum” 
ances, ſo as to give it an Air of Fable, would the Reſemblance of ſome 
"gc markable Incidents be ſufficient to prove, that this Piece of Hiſtory was 

3M opied from the Paſſage of Alexander over the Granicus. A modern Au- 
hor ridicules the Puerility of many of theſe Compariſons. If one was 
to refine upon every minute Reſemblance, ſays he, 1 too might ſay, 
that the Dog which knew Ulyſſes, upon his Return to Ithaca, is the 


* ſame with that of Tobie, which careſs'd his young Maſter upon his 
Return to Ragucl. “ 


Colours, 


But notwithſtanding the Difficulty of diſcovering the Ori- 


he Diſpoſitions of the Authors who make them. Let King William's 
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26 MYTHOLOGY 
Colours, and Vice in its native Deformity. All Methods 

M are taken to render Villainy hateful, and undiſſembled Good. 
; | neſs amiable in the Eyes of Men. Who can read the Pic. 

ö ture Ovid gives of Envy (35), without deteſting that hateful 
Perverſion of the Paſſions? The very Deſcription of the 
Fiend muſt have a greater Force than all the Arguments of 
a long and labour'd Diſcourſe. 


' Livid and meagre were her Looks, her Eye 
In foul diftorted Glances turn'd awry ; 
13 A Hoard of Gall her inward Parts paſſeſi'a, 
5 | And ſpread a Greenneſs o'er her canker'd Breaft ; 
: Her Teeth were brown with Ruſt, and from her Tongue, 
In dangling Drops, the ſtringy Poiſon hung. 
She never miles, but when the Wretched weep, 
Nor lulls her Malice with a Moment”s Sleep. 
Reſtleſs in Spite, while watchful to defray, 
She pines and fickens at another's Joy, 
Foe to herſel f. ADDISON. 
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It is eaſy to ſee the Advantage of ſuch Portraits as thels, 
where the Virtues and Vices are colour'd with ſuch Juſtic 
and Strength of Fancy. 4 

The Story of Deucalion and Pyrrha teaches, that Piety ani 

Innocence will always inſure the divine Protection. - 

That of Phaeton, that a too exceſſive Fondneſs in the P: 
rent is Cruelty to the Child. 3 

That of Nareiſſus, that an inordinate Self-Love, wii 
renders us cruel to others, is ſure to be its own Tormentor. 

Mit of Pentheus, that Enthuſiaſm is frequently mo 

than Atheiſm, and that an inordinate Zeal defiroys b 
Effets it would produce. 4 
That of Minos and Scylla, the Lis of ſelling our Coun : | 
try; and that even they who reap Advantage from tu 
Crime, deteſt the Criminal, I 
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ods The Story of Cippus, is adapted to inſpire that noble Mag- 
d- nanimity, and true Greatneſs of Soul, which made him 
5 prefer the Publick Welfare to his own private Grandeur, 
ul while with an exemplary Generoſity, he choſe rather to live 
the a private Freeman than to command Numbers of Slaves. 


From the Story of Tereus we learn, that he who is guilty 
of one Crime lays the Foundation of another, and that he 
who begins with Luſt, may poſſibly end with Murder. 

From the Avarice of Midas we learn, that Covetouſneſs is 

its own Puniſhment, and that nothing would prove more 
fatal to us' than the Completion of our Wiſhes, and the 
Gratification of our fondeſt Deſires. 

As the Morals of the Greets and Romans were 3 
founded on the Conſtitution of the human Frame, and our 
various Relations as animal, as rational, and accountable 
Beings, they came very near to the Morals of Chriſtianity. 
They ſprang from the Seeds of eternal Truth originally 
ſown in the Mind by the great Creator himſelf . They were 
founded in Nature, and conſequently muſt, fo far as they 
were uncorrupted, be agreeable to every Revelation that 
could poſſibly proceed from the God of Nature: For the 
| DiCtates of unbiaſs'd and unprejudic'd Reaſon can never de- 
viate far from the Truth. The Laws of Juſtice and Huma- 
nity are ſo level to the Underſtanding, and ſo conformable 
ON co the Impulſes of the moral Senſe, that a ſerious Enquirer 
can never be much miſtaken unleſs his Heart be corrupt. 
According to the Opinions of the greateſt and wiſeſt Phi- 
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pu 3 C loſophers, ſays Cicero (36), the Law is not an Invention 
_ of the human Mind, or the arbitrary Conſtitution of 
m_ KH Men ; but flows from the eternal Reaſon that governs the 
"I © Univerſe. The Rape which Targuin committed upon 
o- Lucretia, was not leſs criminal from there being at that 


ol * Time no written Law at Rome againſt ſuch Acts of Vi- 
== * olence; the Tyrant was guilty of a Breach of the eter- 


„ nal Law, whoſe ein is as ancient as the divine Intel- 


(36) Cicero de leg. I. 2. p. 1194. 
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* lect; for the true, the primitive, and the ſupreme Law, 
81 nothing elſe but the ſovereign Reaſon of the great 
« Tove.” Can any Thing be more juft and more rational 
than this Sentiment! 

The Philoſophers, the Hiſtorians, and the 3 ſorns 
few Inſtances excepted, were unanimous in the Cauſe of 
Virtue. The Philoſophers laid down the niceſt Rules for the 
Regulation of the moral Conduct, for the Exerciſe of Hu- 
manity, and the Manner in which Benefits ought to be con- 
ferr'd; they employ'd themſelves in making good Laws, 
they inculcated a Love of the Gods, a Love of their Coun- 
try, a Contempt for Luxury, and for the mean Gratifica- 
tions of Senſe. And theſe were inforced by the brighteſt 
Conjectures relating to a happy Immortality. The Hiſto- 
rians generally wrote of Virtue as if they felt it, and ex- 
preſs'd a Love and Admiration of it by their Manner of de- 
fcribing great, generous, and good Actions; and thoſe that 
were implous, cruel, and deſpicable. The Honours of the 
firſt, and the Infamy of the laſt, they tranſmitted down to 
future Ages. The Poets have dreſsd up Piety and Virtue in 
all the Inſtances of Life, in the brighteſt and moſt lovely 


Colours, here their Numbers flow with the ſofteſt, mildeſt, 


and moſt melodious Harmony, while all the Thunder of 
Poetry was employ'd to blaſt the falſe Joy of the Wicked. 

Pindar writes in a Strain of exalted Piety, and endeavours 
to wipe off the Aſperſions which ancient Fables had thrown 


on their Deities. Virtue and Religion are the Subjects of 3 
his Praiſes, and he ſpeaks of the Rewards of the Juſt with a | 


warm and lively Aſſurance. 
Fuvenal eſtabliſhes the Diſtinctions of Good and Evi, 
and builds his Doctrines on the unmoveable Foundations of 


a ſupreme God, and an over-ruling Providence: His Mo- 
rals are ſuited to the Nature and Dignity of an immortal 2 


Soul, and like it derive their Original from Heaven. 


(37) Juv. Sat. 13. v. 208. 5 
tion 
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He aſſerts, (37), that the Indulge nce of a ſecret Inclina- 
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tion to Vice, though never ripened into Action, ſtains the 
Mind with Guilt, and juſtly expoſes the Offender to the 
== Puniſhment of Heaven. What a Scene of Horror does he 
lay open (38), when he expoſes to our View the Wounds 
and Anguiſh of a guilty Conſcience ! With what Earneſt- 
neſs does he exhort his Reader (39} to prefer Conſcience 
and Principle to Life itſelf, and not to be reſtrained from the 
= Exerciſe of his Duty by the Threats of a Tyrant, or the 
Proſpect of Death, in all the Circumſtances of Cruelty and 
Terror. How juſtly does he expoſe the fatal Paſſion of 
Revenge (40), from the Ignorance and Littleneſs of the 
LMind that is carried away by it; from the Honour and Ge- 
neroſity of paſſing by Affronts, and forgiving Injuries ; and 
from the Example of thoſe who had been remarkable for 
their Wiſdom and their Meekneſs, and eſpecially from that 
of Socrates, who was ſo great a Proficient in the beſt Phi- 
loſophy, that being ſenſible that his Perſecutors could do him 
no Hurt, had not the leaſt riſing Wiſh to do them any. 
8 Who juſt before he was going to die, talk'd with that eaſy 
and chearful Compoſure, as if he had been going to take 
Poſſeſſion of a Crown (41), and drank off the poiſonous 
Bowl, as a Potion that was to help him forward to a happy 

Immortality. 
Thus did the Teſtimony of a good Conſcience ſupport 
the wiſe and virtuous of the Heathens in their laſt Moments, 
W while Guilt was ſure to dwell upon the Mind, and deprive 
it of all Confidence in God. What Plato ſays to this Pur- 
ha poſe is admirably good (42). * Know, Socrates, ſays he, 
that when any one is at the Point of Death, he is fill'd 


(41) Socrates being aſk*d by his Friends to give them the Reaſon of this 

ſcerene Joy and noble Intrepidity ; “ I hope, he replied, to be re- united 

12- (to the good and perfect Gods, and to be affociated with better Men 
than thoſe I leave upon Earth. Plato's Dialogues, p. 48, 51. 

== (42) De Rep. 1. 5, 


gh LE (38) 1b. v. 192, 210, 
o- (39) Sat. 8. v. 79, 85. 
tal 2 (40) Sat, 13. V. 181. 
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* with anxious Doubts and Fears, from a Reflection on the 
6 Errors of his paſt Life; then it is that the Pains and Tor. 
«© ments reſerved in the other World for the Guilty, which 
& he had before ridiculed as ſo many idle Fables, begin to 
affect his Soul, and to fill him with dreadful Apprehen. 
&« ſions leſt they ſhould prove real. Thus, whether it be 
„that the Mind is enfeebled with Age, or that having 
“ Death nearer at Hand, he examines Things with greater 
© Attention, his Soul is ſeiz'd with Fear and Terror, and, 

14 & if he has injured any one, ſinks into Deſpair ; while he, 

«© who has nothing to reproach himſelf with, feels that 

Wt ce ſweet Hope ſpringing up in his Soul, which Pindar calls 

1 T Nurſe of old Age.” 

144 Socrates traces all the principal Duties to God PT 3 Mar 5 

(43), in ſuch a Manner, as is moſt likely to engage and Þ 

prevail upon the Mind. He made as many Improvements 

in true Morality, as was poſſible to be made by the utmoſt Þ 

Strength of human Reaſon, and in ſome Places he ſeems a | 

if enlightened by a Ray from Heaven. In one of Plats [| 

Dialogues he prophecy's, that a Divine PERSON, a true 

Friend and Lover of Mankind, would come into the World, 
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Wy to inſtruct them in the moſt acceptable Way of Ares 9 
1 their Prayers to the Majeſty of Heaven, 
1 Theſe were the Sentiments of ſome of the moſt celebrate 1 
10 of the Pagan Philoſophers, from whence Chriſtianity e- 
c i | ceives this Teſtimony of its Truth, that the Purity of its | 
1 moral Precepts, is confirmed by the Dictates of the unpre- | 
0 judiced Reaſon, and the unbiaſs'd Judgments of the wiſci (a 
44 and beſt Men in all Ages. Can any Thing be a greater 
ö h Confirmation of its Divinity, than its bearing thoſe Sign Ji 
Till tures of eternal Reaſon, which are ſtamp'd on all Hearts! | 
|F ll And that while the Works of the Heathens, however e- 


$40 cellent, are mingled with Uncertainty and Miftake, thi 2 
alone has the moſt remarkable Credentials of that eternal 
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10 : Truth, which is always conſiſtent with itſelf, and which is 
r at the greateſt Diſtance from Error. | 
ch But here it may be aſked, how are theſe ſublime Concep- 
to tions conſiſtent with Idolatry; with the Blindneſs of Men, 
n- who paid Adoration to ſenſeleſs Statues, who were conti- 
be nually adding to the Number of their Gods, and who were 
ns ſo ſtupid, as not only to build a Temple to Pablick Faith, to 
ter Virtue, and other Deities of the like Kind; but even to 
nd, BY worſhip the Fewer, and to build an Altar to Fear? 
he, To reconcile theſe ſeeming Contradictions, it is neceſſary, 
hat in a few Words, to throw what has already been ſaid upon 
als this Subject, into one Point of View. 

= Hl: appears from the Account we have given of the The- 
Jan ology of the Ancients, that the Egyptians, Perfians, Greeks, 
and and Romans, worſhipp'd only one Almighty, independent 
ns Being, the Father of Gods and Men, with a ſupreme Ado- 
1oſ ration, and that the ſeveral ſuperior Deities publickly wor- 


s 3 [$8 ſhipped, were only different Names, or Attributes of the 
tis I ſame God. This is afferted not only by ſeveral of the Pa- 
true gans, but even by St. Auſtin. Whether this Diſtinction was 
Ih maintdined by the Bulk of the People amongſt the Greeks 


Ting and Romans, is not fo eaſy to determine; it is probable, that 
IX they might imagine them diſtinct Beings ſubordinate to the 
ate! Pa Supreme, However, there were others univerſally allowed 
e-. TE to be of an inferior Claſs, and theſe were the national and 
f is Pa tutelary Deities, among which laſt Number we may reckon 
pre-. the good Dzmons, or houſhold Gods, which the Romans, 
riſck upon conquering any Nation or City, invited to take up 
eater their Reſidence amongſt them. Theſe were undoubtedly 
gnz T worſhipp'd with an inferior Kind of Adoration. Since the 
arts! Stoic and Epicurean Philoſophers, who allowed their Exiſt- 
en Pi ence; believed them to be mortal, and that they were to periſh 
this in the general Conflagration, in which they imagined the 


ed World was to be deſtroy'd by Fire. To this Pliny alludes, 

E | when deſcribing the Darkneſs and Horror that attended the 
Z Eruption of Veſuvius, he ſays, that ſome were lifting up their 
ruth, ju Hands 
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Hands to the Gods; but that the greater Part imagined, 
that the laſt and eternal Night was come, which was to de. 
ſtroy both the Gods and the World together. 

This Diſtinction may be juſtified by the united Teſti. 
mony of the Ancients, and indeed it in a great Meaſure, re. 
moves the Abſurdity of their continually introducing what 
were called new Gods; that is, new Mediators, and new 
Methods or Ceremonials, to be added, on particular Occa- 
ſions, to the ancient Worſhip. 

The Idolatry of the Pagans, did not conſiſt in paying a 
direct Adoration to the Statues, but in making them the 
(44) Medium of Worſhip ; and therefore, whether the ſe- 
veral Deities wcre reckoned to be inferior Beings, or only 
different Names or Attributes of one Supreme, yet their 
Symbols, the Sun, Moon, and Stars, or the Statues erected 
to the Honour of their Gods, were never (except amongſt 
the loweſt and molt ignorant of People) acknowledged as 
the ultimate Objects of Worſhip. In theſe Statues, how- 
ever, the Deity was ſuppoſed to reſide in a peculiar Manner. 

But even this was not always the Caſe; it is very evident, 
that the Statues erected to the Paſſions, the Virtues, and the 
Vices, were not of this Claſs. The Romans had particular 


(44) The Folly of repreſenting the infinite and omnipreſent Spirit, by a 
ſenfible Image, is obvious from a very ſmall Degree of Reflection; and 
from hence ariſes the Crime of Idolatry, or repreſenting him by the Works 
of Nature, or thoſe of Mens Hands, as it is a Degradation of the Deity, 
and an Affront to the Being, whoſe glorious Eſſence is unlimited and uncon- BY 
fined ; from hence proceeds that Exclamation of the Prophet, Whereun's 1 


all ye LIKEN me, ſaith the Lord, &c. 


When the Iſraelites made the Golden Calf, and cried out, This is th! > 4 


God that brought us out of the Land of Egypt, they muſt be ſuppoſed to 


mean This repreſents the God that brought us out of the Land of Egypt. 
They had lately left a Country fond of Symbols, where they had been uſed JR 
to ſee one Thing repreſented by another, and the Sun, the moſt glorious a: 

Image of the Deity, when he enters into Taurus, repreſented by a Bull. 

Had they been ſo ſtupid as to imagine this Calf, which they had juſt made 
to be the God of their Fathers, the God that had wrought ſo many Mira- BR 
cles for them even before they had given him Exiſtence ; their Folly would 
be entirely inconſiſtent with the rational Nature of Man, and they muſt þ* 8 


have heen abſolutely incapable both of moral and civil Government, and 
could only be accounted Idiots, or Madmen. 
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Places for offering up particular Petitions ; they offered up 
their Prayers for Health in the Temple of Salus; they pray d 
for the Preſervation of their Liberties before the Statue of 
Liberty, and offered their Sacrifices to the Supreme before a 
Figure expreflive of their Wants. Fever, in the Opinion of 
che moſt ſtupid of the Vulgar, could never be conſidered as 
Wa God, yet at the Altar of Fever, they beſought the Su- 
preme, to preſerve them from being infected with this Diſ- 
order, or to cure their Friends who were already infected 
by it: And at the Altar of Fear, they put up their Suppli- 
cations, that they might be preſerved from the Influence of a 
8 ſhameful Panic in the Day of Battle. 


ily [RR As this appears evidently to be the Caſe, it is no Wonder, 
cit chat the Number of theſe Kind of Gods became very great, 
ted some of theſe, by the Parade of Ceremonies that at- 


tended this Method of Devotion, were found to have a 
mighty Effect on the Minds of the Vulgar: So that when 
ny Virtue began to loſe Ground, a Temple, or at leaſt an 
Altar erected to its Honour, was ſure to raiſe it from its de- 
'Y lining State, and to re- inſtate its Influence on the Heart of 
an. 
This appears to be a true Repreſentation of the Caſe, 
rom the Account which Dzony/ius of Halicarnaſſus gives (45 
bar the Reaſons, which induced Numa Pompilius to introduce 
and . .,. ee | 
Faith into the Number of the Roman Divinities, and which, 


orks 3 

city, FWoubtleſs, gave Riſe to all the other Deities of the fame 

con- , . » . 

ene IF ind, that were afterwards introduced. To engage his 

2 People to mutual Faith and Fidelity, ſays he, Numa had 
' | 

Jo oKRecourſe to a Method hitherto unknown to the moſt ce- 

80 tlebrated Legiſlators; publick Contracts, he obſerved, 

wule bf 


FF were ſeldom violated, from the Regard paid to thoſe who 


Yrious (RY | 

pul were Witneſſes to any Engagement, while thoſe made in 
n L Private, though in their own Nature no leſs indiſpenſible 
= than the other, were. not ſo ſtrictly obſerved ; whence he 
mu 5 


+ and | 


| (45) Dion. Halic, I. a, c. 75. 
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concluded, that by deifying Faith, theſe Contracts would 


| Romans: For a Propoſal being made at Athens, to introduce 


an Athenian Philoſopher from the midſt of the Aſſembh, 


* 
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s be ſtill more binding: Beſides, he thought it unreaſonable, 
that while divine Honours were paid to Juſtice, Nemej; 
and Themis ; Faith, the moſt ſacred and venerable Thing 
« in the World, ſhould receive neither publick nor private 
% Honour; he therefore built a Temple to publick Fair), 
«* and inſtituted Sacrifices, the Charge of which was to be 
& defrayed by the Publick. This he did with the Hope, 
& that a Veneration for this Virtue being propagated 
* through the City, would inſenſibly be communicated to 
& each Individual. His Conjectures proved true, and Faith 
* became ſo revered, that ſhe had more Force than even 
* Witneſſes and Oaths ; fo that it was the common Method Bl 
* in Caſes of Intricacy, for Magiftrates to refer the Dect- 3 
« fionto the Faith of the contending Parties.” 2 
Thus it appears evident, that theſe Kind of Gods, and 
the Temples erected to their Honour, were founded not only ji 
on political, but on virtuous Principles. This was un-. 
doubtedly the Caſe, with reſpe& to the Greeks as well 2s ti: 


the Combats of the Gladiators; ff throw down, cried ou 


throw down the Altar, erected by our Anceſtors above a thouſaii 2 
Years ago to Mercy. Was not this to ſay, that they had wi 
Need of an Altar to inſpire a Regard to Mercy and Con. 2 f 
paſſion, when they wanted publick Spectacles to teach a SP 

vage n and Hardneſs of Heart? 'Y 


> | 

I APPENDIX. 

: 8 CONTAINING 

An Account of the various Methods of Divi- 

= ration by Aſtrology, Prodigies. Magic, Au- 

gury, the Aruſpices and Oracles; with a 
ſhort Account of Altars, ſacred Groves, and 
Sacrifices, Prieſts and Temples. 


A. 


I. Of AsTROLOGY. 


E ſhall now unfold the Methods, by which the 
Names of the Heathen Gods laid the Foundation of 
ſeyeral pretended Sciences; and this we think the more ne- 
ceſſary in this Place, as it is a Subject which has a cloſe Con- 
nection with the Origin of Idolatry. And here we muſt 
again turn our Eyes to the ancient Egyptians, who were not 
only the Inventors of Arts, but the Authors of the groſſeſt 
Juperſtitions. We have already, in the foregoing Diſſer- 

tation on the Theology of the Ancients, accounted for the 
Names given to the Signs of the Zodiac, which, in their 
rſt Inſtitution, had an expreſſive Meaning, and which one 
ould hardly imagine capable of producing the Multitude 
of ſuperſtitious Ceremonies, and extravagant Opinions 
1 which reſulted from them; Ceremonies and Opinions dif- 
\ Fuſed over the whole Earth, and propagated with Succeſs in 

Almoſt every Nation. | | 

= Attrology was doubtleſs the firſt Method of Divination, 
1 and probably prepared the Mind of Man for the other no 
3 leſs abſurd Ways of ſearching into Futurity; And therefore 
3 M m EL a ſhort 
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aà ſhort View of the Riſe of this pretended Science cannot 
be improper in this Place, eſpecially as the Hiſtory of theſe 


of the Signs, as expreſſing certain Powers with which they 
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Abſurdities is the beſt Method of confuting them. And in- 
deed as this Treatiſe is chiefly deſigned for the Improvement 
of Youth, nothing can be of greater Service to them than 
to render them able to trace the Origin of thoſe pretended 
Sciences, ſome of which have even till an Influence on 
many weak and ignorant Minds. But to proceed, 

The Egyptians becoming ignorant of the ſacred and Afro. 
nomical Hieroglyphics, by Degrees look'd upon the Names 


were inveſted, and as Indications of their ſeveral Offices, 
The Sun on Account of its Splendor and enlivening Influ- 
ence, was imagined to be the great Mover of Nature; the 
Moon had the ſecond Rank of Powers, and each Sign and 
Conſtellation a certain Share in the Government of the 
World; the Ram had a ſtrong Influence over the Young oi 
the F wks and Herds ; the Ballance could inſpire nothing 
but Inclinations to good Order and Juſtice ; and the Scor- 
pion excite only evil Diſpoſitions: And, in ſhort, that 
each Sign produced the Good or Evil intimated by its 
Name. Thus, if the Child happened to be born at the In- 
ſtant when the firſt Star of the Ram roſe above the Horizon, fo 
(when in order to give this Nonſenſe the Air of a Science, ha 
the Star was ſuppoſed to have its greateſt Influence) he v. 
would be rich in Cattle; and that he who ſhould enter the | 
World under the Crab, ſhould meet with nothing but Dil ee 
appointment, aud all his Affairs ſhould go backwards and 
downwards. The People were to be happy whoſe King 
entered the World under the Sign Libra; but compleaty 
wretched if he ſhould light under the hanid Sign Scorpio; 
the Perſons born under Capricorn, eſpecially if the Sun 2 
the ſame Time aſcended the Horizon, were ſure to meet 
with Succeſs, and to riſe upwards like the wild Goat, and 
the Sun which then aſcends for ſix Months together; ti Jl 
Lion was to produce Heroes ; and the Virgin with her * 1 
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of Corn, to inſpire Chaſtity, and to unite Virtue and Abun- 
dance. Could any Thing be more extravagant and ridicu- 
| Jous! * This way of arguing, ſays an ingenious modern 
| © Author, is nearly like that of a Man, who ſhould ima- 
& gine, that in order to have good Wine in his Cellar, he 
need do no more than hang a good Cork at the Door.” 
The Caſe was exactly the ſame with reſpe& to the Pla- 
nets, whoſe Influence is only founded on the wild Suppo- 
| ſition of their being the Habitation of the pretended Deities, 
whoſe Names they bear, and the fabulous Characters the 
Poets have given them. 

Thus to Saturn they gave languid, and even deſtructive 
Influences, for no other Reaſon, but becauſe they had been 
| pleas'd to make this Planet the Reſidence of Saturn, who 
| was painted with grey Hairs and a Scythe. 

To Jupiter they gave the Power of beſtowing Crowns, 
and diſtributing long Life, Wealth and Grandeur, meerly 
| becauſe it bears the Name of the Father of Life. 

| Mars was ſuppoſed to inſpire a ſtrong Inclination for War; 
for no other Reaſon, but becauſe it was believed to be the 
Reſidence of the God of War. 

Venus had the Power of rendering Men voluptuous and 
fond of Pleaſure, for no other Reaſon, but becauſe Men 
had been pleaſed to give it the Name of one, who, by ſome, 
vas thought to be the Mother of Pleaſure. 

Mercury, though almoſt always inviſible, as being con- 
Wcealed by the Rays of the Sun, would never have been 
thought to ſuperintend the Proſperity of States, and the Af- 
fairs of Wit and Commerce, had not Men, without the leaſt 
Reaſon, given it the Name of one who was ſuppoſed to be 
che Inventor of civil Polity. 

According to the Aſtrologers, the Power of the aſcending 
Planet is greatly increaſed by that of an aſcending Sign ; then 
the benign Influences are all united, and fall together on the 
Head of all the happy Infants which at that Moment enter 
Mme | - the 
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the World {46); yet can any Thing be more contrary to 
Experience; which ſhews us, that the Characters and Events 
produced by Perſons born under the ſame Aſpect of the 
Stars, are ſo far from being alike, that they are directly op- 


polite. | 


Thus it is evident, that Aſtrology is built upon no Prin- 
ciples, that it is founded on Fables, and on Influences void 
of Reality. Yet abſurd as it is, and ever was, it obtain 

Credit, and the more it ſpread, the greater Injury was done 
to the Cauſe of Virtue. Inſtead of the Exerciſe of Prudence, 
and wiſe Precaution, it ſubſtituted ſuperſtitious Forms and 
childiſh Practices, it enervated the Courage of the Brave by 
Apprehenſions grounded on Puns and Quibbles, and encou- 
raged the Wicked, by making them lay to the Charge of 2 
Planet, thoſe Evils which only proceeded from their om 
Depravity. 

But not content with theſe Abſurdities, which deſtroyel 
the very Idea of Liberty, they aſſerted that theſe Stars 
which had not the leaſt Connection with Mankind, govern' 
all the Parts of the human Body (47), and ridiculouſly . 

(46) “ What compleats the Ridicule, ſays the Abbe le Pluche, to whon 2 
we are oblig' d for theſe judicious Obſervations is, that what Aſtro. Wl 


, nomers call the firſt Degree of the Ram, the Ballance, or of Sagitariu, 1 
is no longer the firſt Sign, which gives fruitfulneſs to the Flocks, inſpire Wl 


«+ Men with a Love of Juſtice, or forms the Hero. It has been fourd 'Y | 50 
cc that all the celeſtial Signs have, by little and little, receded from th: | 
«ce 


* vernal Equinox, and drawn back to the Eaſt : Notwithſtanding this, 
the Point of the Zodiack that cuts the Equator, is till call'd the ft 
Degree of the Ram, though the firſt Star of the Ram be thirty Degtes Wl 

* beyond it, and all the other Signs in the ſame Proportion. When 

therefore any one is ſaid to be born under the firſt Degree of the Ram, 
it was in Reality one of the Degrees of Piſces that then came above th: al 
Horizon; and when another is ſaid to be born with a royal Soul, ar 
heroic Diſpoſitions, becauſe at his Birth the Planet Jupiter aſcended the 
Horizon, in Conjunction with the firſt Star of Sagitary; Jupiter w Wl 
indeed at that Time in Conjunction with a Star thirty Degrees eaſtwad Wl 
of Sagitary, and in good Truth it was the pernicious Scorpion that pre- il 
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[7 4 ſided at the Birth of this happy, this incomparable Child. Le Plucb' on 
1 Hift. of the Heavens, Vol. I. p. 255. | 1 
. ( 47] Each Hour of the Day had alſo one; the Number ſeven, as bein; Pr 
; that of the Planets, became of mighty Conſequence. The ſeven Days Li 
the Week, a Period of Time handed down by Tradition, happened u Ef 
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firm'd, that the Ram preſided over the Head, the Bull over 
the Gullet; the Twins over the Breaſt; the Scorpion over 
the Entrails; the Fiſhes over the Feet, c. By this Means 
they pretended to account for the various Diſorders of the 
Body; which was ſuppoſed to be in a good or bad Diſpo- 
ſition, according to the different Aſpects of theſe Signs. To 
mention only one Inſtance; they pretended that great Cau- 
tion ought to be uſed in taking a Medicine under Taurus, 
or the Bull, becauſe as this Animal chews his Cud, the 
Perſon would not be able to keep it in his Stomach. 
Nay, the Influence of the Planets were extended to the 
Bowels of the Earth, where they were ſuppoſed to produce 
ys Metals. From hence it appears, that when Superſtition and 
ES Folly are once on Foot, there is no ſetting Bounds to their 
WE Progreſs. Gold, to be ſure, muſt be the Production of the 
Sun, and the Conformity in Point of Colour, Brightneſs, 
and Value, was a ſenſible Proof of it. By the ſame Way of 
Reaſoning the Moon produced all the Silver, to which it 
was related by Colour; Mars all the Iron, which ought to 
be the favourite Metal of the God of War; Venus pre- 
ſded over Copper, which ſhe might well be ſuppoſed to pro. 
Ws duce, ſince it was found in Plenty in the Ifle of Cyprus, which 
was ſuppoſed to be the Favourite Reſidence of this Goddeſs. 
By the ſame fine Way of Reaſoning, the other Planets pre- 
ſided over the other Metals. The languid Saturn was ſet 
over Mines of Lead; and Mercury, on Account of his Acti- 
" RS vity, had the Superintendency of Quickſilver z while it was 
the Province of Jupiter to preſide over Tin, as this was the 
only Metal that was left him. 


== 
2 


correſpond with the Number of the Planets; and therefore they gave the 
Name of a Planet to each Day, and from thence ſome Days in the Week 
—_ cre conſidered as more fortunate or unlucky than the reſt: And hence 
even Times ſeven, called the climaGerical Period of Hours, Days, or 
Years, were thought extremely dangerous, and to have a ſurpriſing Effect 
on private Perſons, the Fortune of Princes, and the Government of States. 
| Thus the Mind of Man became diſtreſſed by imaginary Evils, and the Ap- 
[proach of theſe Moments, in themſelves, as harmleſs as the reſt of their 


13 has, by the Strength of Imagination, brought on the moſt fatal 
Effects. 2 


From 
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From hence the Metals obtained the Names of the Pla- 
nets; and from this Opinion, that each Planet engender' 
its own peculiar Metal, they at length conceived an Opi- 
nion, that as one Planet was more powerful than another, 
the Metal produced by the Weakeſt, was converted into 
another by the Influence of a ſtronger Planet. Lead, though 
a real Metal, and as perſect in its Kind as any of the ref, 
was conſidered as only a Half Metal, which through the 
languid Influences of old Saturn, was left imperfect; and 
therefore under the Aſpect of Jupiter it was converted into 
Tin; under that of Venus, into Copper; and at laſt into 
Gold, under ſome particular Aſpects of the Sun. And 
from hence, at laſt aroſe the extravagant Opinions of the 
Alchymiſts, who with wonderful Sagacity endeavour'd to 
find out Means for haſtening theſe Changes or Tranſmuta. 
tions, which, as they conceiv'd, the Planets perform'd too 
 Nowly: But, at laſt, the World was convinced, that the 
Art of the Alchymiſt was as ineffectual as the Influences of 
the Planets, which, in a long Succeſſion of Ages, had never 
been known to change a Mine of Lead to that of Tin, or 
any other Metal, | | | 


II. Of ProD1G1Es. 


HOEVER reads the Roman Hiſtorians (1), mul 

be ſurpris'd at the Number of Prodigies, which are 
conſtantly recorded, and which frequently fill'd the People 
with the moſt dreadful Apprehenſions. It muſt be confelss 
that ſome of theſe are altogether ſupernatural, and are only 
to be accounted for by the Ignorance of the Vulgar, cor: 
rupting and altering what had been only handed down by 
Tradition, or by their being conſidered as the Inventions d 
corrupt Prieſts ; while the greater Part only conſiſt of ſome ſp 
of the Uncommon Productions of Nature, which Superii- {MW 


(1) Particularly Livy, Dienyfius of Halicarnaſſus, Pliny, and Palerii 
Maximus. ü I 


tion 
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tion always attributed to a ſuperior Cauſe, and repreſented 
as the Prognoſtications of ſome impending Misfortunes. 
Of this Claſs may be reckoned the Appearance of two 
Suns, the Nights illuminated by Rays of Light, the Views 
Jof fighting Armies, Swords and Spears darting through the 
Air; Showers of Milk, of Blood, of Stones, of Aſhes, of 
of Fire; and the Birth of Monſters, of Children, or of 
W Beaſts who had two Heads, or of Infants who had ſome 
Feature reſembling thoſe of the brute Creation. Theſe were 
all dreadful Prodigies, which fill'd the People with inexpreſ- 
Ws ſible Aſtoniſhment, and the whole Roman Empire with an 
extreme Perplexity ; and whatever unhappy Event follow'd 
upon theſe, was ſure to be either cauſed or predicted by 
them. | . | 
= Yet nothing is more eaſy than to account for theſe Pro- 
ductions, which have no Relation to any Events that may 
happen to follow them. The Appearance of two Suns has 
frequently happened in England, as well as in other Places, 
and is only cauſed by the Clouds being placed in ſuch a Situ- 
ation, as to reflect the Image of that Luminary; Nocturnal 
Pires, inflamed Spears, fighting Armies, were no more than 
what we call the Aurora Borealis, northern Lights, or in- 
am'd Vapours floating in the Air; Showers of Stones, of 
Aſhes, or of Fire, were no other than the Effects of the 
= ruptions of ſome Volcano at a conſiderable Diftance; 
Showers of Milk were only cauſed by ſome Quality in the 
ir condenſing, and giving a whitiſh Colour to the Water; 
ad thoſe of Blood are now well known to be only the red 
pots left upon the Earth on Stones and the Leaves of Trees, 
the Butterflies who hatch in hot or ſtormy Weather (2). 


1 | (2) This has been fully proved by M. Reamur, in his Hiſtory of InſeQs; 


III. Of 
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III. Of MAI. 


AGIC, or the pretended Art of producing, by the 

| Aſſiſtance of Words and Ceremonies, ſuch Events a 

are above the natural Power of Man, was of ſeveral Kinds, 
and chiefly conſiſted in invoking the Good and Benevolent, 
or the Wicked and Miſchievous Spirits. The firſt, which 
was called Theurgia, was adopted by the wiſeſt of the Pagan 
World, who eſteemed this, as much as they deſpiſed the 
latter, which they call'd Goeria, Theurgia, was by the Phi. 
loſophers accounted a divine Art, which only ſerved to rail Wi 
the Mind to higher Perfection, and to exalt the Soul to: 


greater Degree of Purity; and they, who by Means of tis ! 
| Kind of Magic, were imagined to arrive at what was calle |Wſcf 
Intuition, wherein they enjoyed an intimate Intercoure lea 
with the Deity, were believed to be inveſted with their En 
Powers: So that it was imagined, that nothing was impo- f 


ſible for them to perform. 4 
All who made Profeſſion of this Kind of Magic aſpire 
to this State of Perfection. The Prieſt, who was of tl 
Order, was to be a Man of unblemiſh'd Morals, and all wu 
join'd with him were bound to a ftrict Purity of Life; thx 
were to abſtain from Women, and from animal Food; ani 
were forbid to defile themſelves by the Touch of a dz 
Body. Nothing was to be forgot in their Rites and Cen 
monies; the leaſt Omiſſion, or the leaſt Miſtake, rendem 
all their Art ineffectual : So that this was a conſtant Excuse 
for their not performing all that was required of then 
though as their ſole Employment, (after having arrived to 
certain Degree of Perfection, by Faſting, Prayer, and tix 
other Methods of Purification) was the Study of univeti 
Nature; they might gain ſuch an Inſight into phyſical C aus 
as might enable them to perform Actions, that might vi 
well fill the ignorant Vulgar with Amazement. And it 
hardly to be doubted, but that this was all the Knowle 
| ih. 


s FN 
chat many of them ever aſpired after. In this Sort of 
Magic, Hermes Triſmegiſtus and Zoroaſter excell'd: And in- 
deed it pain'd great Reputation amongſt the Egyptians, Chal- 
dans, Perfians, and Indians. In Times of Ignorance, a 
Piece of Clock work, or ſome curious Machine, was ſuffi- 
cient to entitle the Inventor to the Works of Magick: 
And ſome have even aſſerted, that the Egyptian Magic, that 
has been render'd ſo famous by the Writings of the Ancients, 
5 conſiſted only in Diſcoveries drawn from the Mathematicks 
and natural Philoſophy, ſince thoſe Greet Philoſophers, who 
|- WT travelPd into Egypt in order to obtain a Knowledge of their 
= Sciences, return'd with only a Knowledge of Nature, and 
Religion and ſome rational Ideas of their ancient Symbols. 
hut it can hardly be doubted, but that Magic in its groſ- 
ſeſt and moſt ridiculous Senſe was practiſed in Egypt, at 
leaſt amongſt ſome of the Vulgar, long before Pythagoras or 
Enpedocles travell'd into that Country. : 
== The Egyptians had been very early accuſtom'd to vary the 
ignification of their Symbols, by adding to them ſeveral 
Plants, Ears of Corn, or Blades of Graſs, to expreſs the 
different Employments of Huſbandry ; but underſtanding no 
longer their Meaning, nor the Words that had been made 
uiſe of on theſe Occaſions, which were equally unintelligible, 
the Vulgar might miſtake theſe for ſo many myſterious 
rractices obſerved by their Fathers; and from hence they 
night conceive the Idea, that a Conjunction of Plants, even 
without being made. uſe of as a Remedy, might be of Effi- 
acy to preſerve or procure Health: © Of theſe, ſays the 
Abbe le Pluche, they made a Collection, and an Art by 
RR which they pretended to procure the Bleflings, and pro- 
vide aginſt the Evils of Life.” By the Aſſiſtance of theſe, 
. | Wen even attempted to hurt their Enemies, and indeed the 
8 nowledge of poiſonous or uſeful Simples, might, on par- 
icular Occaſions, give ſufficient Weight to their empty 
Curſes or Invocations. But theſe magic Incantations, fo 
E | Ma contrary 
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contrary to Humanity, were deteſted and puniſhed by almoſt 


all Nations, nor could they be tolerated in any. | 
Pliny, after mentioning an Herb, the throwing of which 


into an Army, it was ſaid, was ſufficient to put it to the 


Rout, aſks, where was this Herb when Rome was ſo diſtreſsd 


by the Cimbri and Teutones ? Why did not the Perfians make 


uſe of it when Lucullus cut their Troops in Pieces ? 
But amongſt all the Incantations of Magic, the moſt ſo- 


lemn as well as the moſt frequent, was that of calling up the 


Spirits of the Dead; this indeed was the Quinteſſence of 
their Art; and the Reader cannot be diſpleaſed to find this 
Myſtery unravel'd. | 
An Affection for the Body of a Perſon, who in his Life- 
time was beloved, induced the firſt Nations to inter the Dead 
in a decent Manner; and to add to this melancholly Inſtance 
of their Eſteem, thoſe Wiſhes which had a particular Re- 
gard to their new State of Exiſtence; and the Place of Bu- 
rial, conformable to the Cuſtom of Characterizing all be- 
loved Places, or thoſe diſtinguiſh'd by a memorable Event, 
was pointed out by a large Stone, or a Pillar raiſed upon it. 
To this Place Families, and when the Concern was gene- 
ral, Multitudes repaired every Year, where, upon this Stone, 
were made Libations of Wine, Oil, Honey and Flour; and 
here they ſacrificed and eat in common, having firſt made a 
Trench in which they burnt the Intrails of the Victim, and 
into which the Libation and the Blood was made to flow. 
They began with thanking God for having given them Life, 
and providing their neceſſary Food; and then praiſed him 


for the good Examples they had been favour'd with. From 


theſe melancholly Rites were baniſh'd all Licentiouſneſs and 
Levity, and while other Cuſtoms chang'd, theſe continued 
the ſame. They roaſted the Fleſh of the Victim they had 
ofter'd, and eat it in common, diſcourſing on the Virtues of 
him they came to lament. 

All other Feaſts were diſtinguiſhed by Names ſuitable to 


the Ceremonies that attended them, Theſe Funeral Meet- 
ings 
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ings were ſimply call'd th Manes, that is, the Aſſembly. 
Thus the Mares and the Dead were Words that became ſyno- 
nymous. In theſe Meetings, they imagined that they re- 
newed their Alliance with the deceaſed, who, they ſuppos'd 
had ftill a Regard for the Concerns. of their Country and 
Family, and who, as affectionate Spirits, could do no leſs 
than inform them of whatever was neceflary for them to 
know. Thus the Funerals of the Dead were at laſt con- 
verted into Methods of Divination, and an innocent Inſti- 
tution, into one of the groſſeſt Pieces of Folly and Super- 
ſtition. 

But they did not ſtop here; they grew ſo extravagantly 
credulous, as to believe that the Phantom drank the Liba- 
tions that had been poured forth, while the Relations were 
feaſting on the reſt of the i round the Pit: And from 
hence became apprehenſive leſt the reſt of the Dead ſhould 
promiſcuouſly throng about this Spot to get a Share in the 
Repait they were ſuppoſed to be fo fond of, and leave no- 
thing for the dear Spirit for whom the Feaſt was intended. 
They then made two Pits or Ditches, into one of which 
they put Wine, Honey, Water and Flour, to employ the 
generality of the Dead; and in the other they poured the 
Blood of the Victim; when fitting down on the Brink, they 
kept off; by the Sight of their Swords, the Crowd of Dead 
who had no Concern in their Affairs, while they called him 
by Name, whom they had a Mind to chear and conſult, and 
deſired him to draw near (1). 

The Queſtions made by the Living were very intelligible; 
but the Anſwers of the D-ad, as they conſiſted of Silence, 
were not ſo eaſily underſtood, and therefore the Prieſts and 
Magicians made it their Buſineſs to explain them. They 
retired into deep Caves, where the Darkneſs and Silence 


(1) Homer gives the ſame Account of theſe Ceremonies, when Ulyſſes 


raiſes the Soul of Tire/ias ; and the ſame Uſages are found in the Poem of 


Silins Italicus. And to theſe Ceremonies the Scriptures frequently allude, 
when the Iſraelites are forbid to aſſemble upon high Places, 


Nen 2 reſembled 


＋ 
| 
| 
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reſembled the State of Death, and there faſted and lay upon 
the Skins of the Beaſts they had ſacrificed, and then gave 
for Anſwer the Dream which moſt affected them ; or open'd 
certain Books appointed for this Purpoſe, and gave for 
Anſwer the firſt Sentence that offer d. At other Times the 
Prieſt, or any Perſon who came to conſult, took Care at 
his going out of the Cave, to liſten to the firſt Words he 
ſhould hear, and theſe were to be his Anſwer. And though 
they had no relation to the Buſineſs in Hand, they were 
turn'd ſo many Ways, and their Senſe fo violently wreſted, 
that they made them ſignify almoſt any Thing they pleaſed, 
At other Times they had recourſe to a Number of Tickets, 
on which were ſome Words or Verſes, and theſe being 
thrown into an Urn, the firſt that was taken out was deliver 
to the Family. 


IV. Of AUGURY. 


\ HE ſuperſtitious Fondneſs of Mankind, for ſearch- 
ing into Futurity, has given Riſe to a vaſt Variety of 


| Follies, all equally weak and extravagant. The Romans in 


particular, found out almoſt innumerable Ways of Divins- 
tion; all Nature had a Voice, and the moſt ſenſeleſs Being 
and moſt trifling Accidents, became Preſages of future 
Events, and foretold Things to come. This introducel 
Ceremonies, founded on a miſtaken Knowledge of Anti 
quity, that were the moſt childiſh and ridiculous, and which 
yet were performed with an Air of Solemnity. The Pe. 
ſons appointed to unravel the Decrees of Heaven, were thok 


of the moſt reſpectable Characters, and the higheſt Stations, Þ | 


who received great Honour from the Privilege of exerciſing 
this Office. 
Cicero, who was perfectly ſenſible of the Folly of thel 


Practices, relates a Saying of Cato, who declared, that one | ; | 


of the moſt ſurpriſing Things to him was, how one Sooth- 


ſayer could look another in the Face without laughing; and j 


indeed that Prieſt muſt have a ſurpriſing Command of him- 


{el 
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ſelf who could avoid ſmiling whenever he ſaw his Colleagues 
walking with a grave and. ſtately Air, and holding up the 
augural Staff, to determine the Limits beyond which every 
Thing ceaſed to be prophetical, 

It has already been obſerved, that Birds, on account of 
their Swiftneſs in flying, were conſidered by the Egyptians as 
the Symbols of the Winds; and that Figures of particular 
Species of Fowl, were ſet up to denote the Time when the 
near Approach of a periodical Wind was expected. From 
hence, before they undertook any Thing of Conſequence, 
as Sowing, Planting, or putting out to Sea, it was uſual for 
them to ſay (2), Let us conſult the Birds, meaning the Signs 
fed up to give them the neceſſary Informations they then 
ſtood in Need of, By doing this they knew how to regulate 
their Conduct; and it frequently happened, that when this 
Precaution was omitted, they had Reaſon to reproach them- 
ſelves for their Neglect. From hence Mankind miſtaking 


. | g their Meaning, and retaining the Phraſe, Let us conſult the 
FBBiras, and perhaps hearing old Stories repeated of the Ad- 
n WS vantages ſuch and ſuch Perſons had received, by conſulting 


them in a critical Moment, when the Periodical Wind 
3 vwould have ruin'd their Affairs, they began to conceive an 


e Opinion, that the Fowl which {kim through the Air, were 
ſo many Meſſengers ſent from the Gods, to inform them of 
i future Events, and to warn them againſt any Diſaſterous 


> VUndertaking. From hence they took Notice of their Flight, 
and from their different Manner of Flying prognoſticated 
good or bad Omens. The Birds were inſtantly grown 
XZ wonderous wiſe, and an Owl who hates the Light, could 
not paſs by the Window of a ſick Perſon in the Night, 
2X where he was offended by the Light of a Lamp or a Candle, 
but his hooting muſt be conſidered as prophecying, that 
the Life of the poor Man was nearly at an End. 

= ThePlace where theſe Auguries were taken amongſt the 
LS Romans, was commonly upon an Eminence; they were pro- 


(2) Le Plucbe's Hiſt. of the Heavens, Vol. I. p. 241, 


hibited 
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| hibited after the Month of Auguſt, becauſe that was the 


Time for the moulting of Birds, nor were they permittedon 
the Wane of the Moon, nor at any Time in the Afternoon, 
or when the Air was the leaſt diſturb'd by Winds or Clouds, 

When all the previous Ceremonies were performed, the 
Augur cloath'd in his Robe, and holding his augural Staffin 
his Right-Hand, ſat down at the Door of his Tent, look'd 


round him, then marked out the Diviſions of the Heavens 


with his Staff, drew a Line from Eaſt to Weſt, and another 


from North to South, and then offer'd up his Sacrifice. A 


ſhort Prayer, the Form of which may be ſufficiently ſeen, in 


that offer'd to Jupiter, at the Election of Numa Pompilius, 
which was as follows : ** O Father Jupiter, if it be thy Will, 
& that this Numa Pompilius, on whoſe Head J have laid my 
„ Hand, ſhould be King of Rcme, grant that there be clear 
“and unerring Signs, within the Bounds J have deſcribed,” 
The Prayer being thus ended, the Prieſt turn'd to the Right 
and Left, and to whatever Point the Birds directed their 
Flight, in order to determine from thence, whether the God 
approved or rejected the Choice. 

The Veneration which the Romans entertained for this 
Ceremonial of their Religion, made them attend the Reſult 
of the Augury with the moſt profound Silence, and the Af- 
fair was no ſooner determined, than the Augur reported his 
Deciſion by ſaying, The Birds approve, or The Birds diſapprove 
it. However, notwithſtanding the Augury might be favou- 
rable, the Enterprize was ſometimes deferr'd, till they fan- 
cied it confirm'd by a new Sign. 

But of all the Signs which happened in the Air, the mo! 
infallible was that of Thunder and Lightening, eſpecially if 


it happened to be fair Weather. If it came on the Right- 


Hand it was a bad Omen, but if on the Left a good one, 
becauſe, according to Donatus, all Appearances on that Side 
were ſuppoſed to proceed from the Right-Hand of the God. 

Let us now take a View of the ſacred Chickens ; for an 


Examination into the Manner of their taking the Corn that 3 


Was 
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was offer'd them, was the moſt common Method of taking | 
the Augury. And indeed the Romans had ſuch Faith in the 
Myfteries contain'd in their Manner of Feeding, that they 
hardly ever undertook any important Affair without firſt ad- 
viſing with them. Generals ſent for them to the Field, and 
conſulted them before they ventur'd to engage the Enemy, 
and if the Omen was unfavourable, they immediately de- 
ſiſted from their Enterprize. Ihe ſacred Chickens were 
kept in a Coop or Penn, and entruſted to the Care of a 
Z Perſon who, on Account of his Office, was called Pullarius. 
The Augur, after having commanded Silence, order'd the 
Penn to be open'd, and threw upon the Ground a handful 
of Corn. If the Chickens inſtantly leap'd out of the Penn, 
and peck'd up the Corn with ſuch Eagerneſs as to let ſome 
of it fall from their Beaks, the Augury was called Tripudium, 
or, Tripudium Soliſtimum, from its ſtriking the Earth, and 
was eſteem'd a moſt auſpicious Omen ; but if they did not 
FE immediately run to the Corn, if they flew away, if they 
| FE walked by it without minding it, or if they ſcatter'd it abroad 

# with their Wings, it portended Danger and ill Succeſs. 


Tus the Fate of the greateſt Undertakings, and even the 
Pall of Cities and Kingdoms, was thought to depend on the 
. IS Appetite of a few Chickens. 

O bfervations were alſo taken from the Chattering, Sing- 
ing, or Hooting of Crows, Pies, Owls, Sc. and from the 


i- EX Running of Beaſts, as Heifers, Aſſes, Rams, Hares, Wolves, 
Foxes, Weeſels, and Mice, when theſe appeared in uncom- 
mon Places, croſs'd the Way, or run to the Right or Left, 

Sc. They alſo pretended to draw a good or bad Omen 
from the moſt common and trifling Actions or Occurrences 
of Liſe, as Sncezing, Stumbling, Starting, the Numbneſs 
of the little Finger, the Tingling of the Ear, the Spilling 
. of Salt upon the Table, or Wine upon one's Cloaths, the 
ds. accidental Meeting of a Bitch with Whelp, &c. It was alſo 
an che Buſineſs of the Augurs to interpret Dreams, Oracles, 
hat and Prodi gies. 


The 
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The College of Augurs, as firſt inſtituted at Rone by 


Romulus, was only compoſed of three Perſons, taken from 
the three Tribes, into which all the Inhabitants of the City 


were divided; but ſeveral others were afterwards aaded, and 


at laſt, according to a Regulation of Scylla, this College con- 
ſiſted of fifteen Perſons, all of the firſt Diſtinction, the el- 


deſt of whom was called the Maſter of the College; It 


vas a Prieſthood for Life, of a Character indelible, which 


& no Crime or Forfeiture could efface; it was neceſſary that 
c every Candidate ſhould be nominated to the People by 
< two Augurs, who gave a ſolemn Teſtimony upon Oath, 
of his Dignity and fitneſs for that Office (3).” The greateſt 
Precautions were indeed taken in this Election; for as they 
were inveſted with ſuch extraordinary Privileges, none were 
qualified but Perſons of a blameleſs Life, and free from al 
perſonal Defects. The Senate could afſemble in no Place 
but what they had conſecrated. They frequently occaſiond 
the diſplacing of Magiſtrates, and the deferring of public 
Aſſemblies; But the Senate, at laſt, conſidering that ſuch 


an unlimited Power was capable of authoriſing a Number ; 
© of Abuſes, decreed that they ſhould not have it in ther 
«© Power to adjourn any Aſſembly that had been legally con: 


« vened (4) 


Nothing can be more aſtoniſhing, than to find ſo wik: Wl 
People as the Romans addicted to ſuch Childiſh Fooleris: {am 
Scipio, Auguſtus, and many others, have, without any fatal Jl 
Conſequence, deſpiſed the Chickens and the other Arts « 
Divination : But when the Generals miſcarried in any EW 
terprize, the People laid the whole Blame on the Heedleſſneb 
with which they had been conſulted, and if he had entiry Ws 
neglected conſulting them, all the Blame was thrown upon in 
him who had preferred his own Forecaſt to that of the Fowl; ll 
while thoſe who made theſe Kinds of Predictions a Subjet Þ 1 
of Railery, were accounted impious and prophane. Ih 


(3) Middleton's Life of Cicero. ' 8 
(4) Banier's Mythology, Vol. I. p, 400, 
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they conſtrued as a Puniſhment from the Gods the Defeat of 
Claudius Pulcher, who when the ſacred Chickens refuſed to 
eat what was ſet before them, ordered them to be thrown 
into the Sea; I they auen t ear, ſaid he; they hall drink. 

i II. Of the ARUSPICES. 

2 IN the moſt early Ages of the World a Senſe of Piety, 
1 anda Regard to Decency, had introduced a Cuſtom of 
never ſacrificing to him, who gave them all their Bleſſings, 
any but the ſoundeſt, the moſt fat and beautiful Victims. 


Fey were examined with the cloſeſt and moſt exact Atten- 
| tion, that none might be offered but the moſt perfect. This 
/ IS Ceremonial, which doubtleſs ſprang at firſt from Gratitude, 
and ſome natural Ideas of Fitneſs and Propriety, at laſt de- 
i generated into trifling Niceties and ſuperſtitious Ceremonies, 
, which they conceived to be of the utmoſt Importance, and 
even commanded by the Deity. And it having been once 
; I imagined, that nothing was to be expected from the Gods, 
8 


wen the Victim was imperfect, the Idea of Perfection was 
i united with Abundance of trivial Circumſtances; ſuch a 
ES Deity was fond of white Victims, others of black, and 
others of red. The Intrails were examined with peculiar 
Care, and the whole Ceremony was imagined to be entirely 
uſeleſs, if the leaſt Defect was diſcovered ; but, on the other 
6: WR Hand, if the Whole was without Blemiſh, their Duties 
== were fulfill'd, and under an Aſſurance that they had engaged 
the Gods to be on their Side, they engaged in War, and in 
the moſt hazardous Undertakings, with ſuch a Confidence 

of Succeſs, as had the greateſt Tendency to procure it. 
= Lhe Idea of the Neceſſity of this Perfection naturally 
= increaſed, as ſoon as it was believed to be an infallible 
Means of ſatisfying the Gods, and procuring their Aſſiſtance 
3 and Protection; and this introduced their calling in the Aſ- 
ſiſtance of thoſe who ſhould aid the Prieſt in his Office, and 
make it their Buſineſs to ſtudy all the Rules neceſſary to be 
obſerved, to avoid the ill Conſequences that might attend 
| LG the 
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the lighteſt Miſtake. Theſe introduced all the Obfervances 
that followed; the Rules were obſerved merely for the ſake 
of the Prediction they were to draw from them, they had no 
longer any Connection with the pious Motives that had firſt 
inſtituted them; and it became their grand Principle, that 
the Perfection. or Defects of the outward and inward Parts, 
was a Mark of the Conſent or Diſapprobation of the Gods, 
All the Motions of the Victim that was led to the Altar 
betame ſo many Prophecies. If he advanced with an ealy 


Air in a ſtrait Line, and without offering Reſiſtance, if he 1 
made no extraordinary Bellowing when he received the Pre 
Blow, if he did not get looſe from the Perſon that lead him Ne: 
to the Slaughter, it was 2 Prognoſtick of an eaſy and floy- fk 
ing Succeſs. | if ti 
The Victim was „ down, but before its Belly Was vide 
ripp'd open, one of the Lobes of the Liver was allotted to tim 
thoſe who offer'd the Sacrifice, and the other to the Enemies 5 
of the State. That which was neither blemiſh'd nor wi- Fan 
ther'd, of a bright red, and neither larger nor ſmaller than 8 
it ought to be, prognoſticated great Proſperity to thoſe for cord 
whom it was ſet apart; that which was livid, fmall, or cor- the 
rupted, preſaged the moſt fatal Miſchiefs. derf 
The next Thing to be conſidered was the Heart, which prev 
was alſo examined with the utmoſt Care, as was the Spleen, cont 
the Gall, and the Lungs; and if any of theſe were let fal, land 
if they ſmelt rank, or were bloated, livid, or wither'd, it prin 
preſaged nothing but Misfortunes. Lucan has elegantly de- after 


ſcribed almoſt all theſe Imperfections, as meeting in one 

Victim. 
The Liver wet with putrid Streams he ſpy d. 
And Veins that threaten'd on the hoſtile Side; 
Part of the heawving Lungs is no where found, 
And thinner Films the ſever d Entrails Bound; 
Ne uſual Motion flirs the parting Heart, 
The chinky Veſſels ouze in ev'ry Part: 
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The Cawl, where wrapt the cloſe Inteſtines lie, 
. Betrays its dark Receſſes to the Eye. | 
One Prodigy ſuperior threaten d fill, 
The never failing Harbinger of Ill: 
Lo ! By the fibrous Liver's riſing Head, 
A ſecond Rival Prominence is ſpread. 
Rowe's Lucan. 


; After they had finiſh'd their Examination of the Entrails, 
the Fire was kindled, and from this alſo they drew ſeveral 
= Preſages. If the Flame was clear, if it mounted up without 
x | dividing, and went not out till the Victim was entirely con- 
Ws ſumed, this was a Proof that the Sacrifice was accepted; but 
if they found it difficult to kindle the Fire, if the Flame di- 
BS vided, if it play'd around inſtead of taking hold of the Vic- 
tim, if it burnt il], or went out, it was a bad Omen. 

At Rome the Aruſpices were always choſen from the beſt 
Families, and as their Employment was of the ſame Nature 
BE as the Augurs, they were as much honour'd. It was a very 
common Thing indeed to ſee their Predictions verified by 
BS the Event, eſpecially in their Wars: Nor is this at all won- 
derful, the Prediction never lull'd them into Security, or 
prevented their taking every neceſſary Precaution; but on the 
contrary, the Aſſurance of Victory inſpired that Ae 
and high Courage, which in the common Soldiers was the 
principal Thing neceſſary to the Attainment of it. But if 
after the Appearance of a complete Favour from the Gods, 
whom they had addreſs'd, their Affairs happened to miſ- 
| carry, the Blame was laid on ſome other Deity. Juno or 
3 Pere had been neglected. They ſacrificed to them, re- 
covered their Spirits, and behaved with greater Precaution. 

However, the Buſineſs of the Aruſpices was not reſtrained 
o the Altars and Sacrifices, they had an equal Right to ex- 
Plain all other Portents. The Senate frequently conſulted 
hem on the moſt extraordinary Prodigies. 
= O o 2 
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The College of the Aruſpices (5), as well as thoſe cf 
the other religious Orders, had their particular Regiſters 


1. i n 
U and Records, ſuch as the Memorials of Thunder and h 
. Lightnings, the (6) Taſcan Hiſtories, &c,” «| 
bl VI. Of OracrLEes. ct 
3 I is very evident, that whatever were the politic Rer- q 
1 ſons that induced the wiſeſt Nations to continue and er- x 
iff courage the above Superſtitions, which were but little regar- 5 
1 ded by ſome of the moſt learned and ſenſible Men among them, . 
3s yet they all origiually aroſe from the Imperfection of human be 
# Nature, the Diſſatisfaction which a Man frequently finds 5 
ll in the Enjoyment of the preſent Moment, the Eagernels 4 
Wh with which his Hopes and Fears ſtretch forwards into Futu- 45 
5 rity, a Poſſibility of regulating his Conduct, by knowing A 
{NY what would be the Reſult of particular Actions, added to WWF c. 
14 that Curioſity and inquiſitive Diſpoſition, which adheres o < 
Wh the Minds of the greateſt Part of Mankind. Theſe pre-. .. 
Mb pared the Way for all the various Methods, which Super: . 
5 ſtition has pointed out for diſcovering future Events. This 
{ak Weakneſs paved the Way for the ridiculous Extravagancie * 
3 of Aſtrology, Magic, the innumerable little Obſervance - 
4 rank d under the Ideas of Prodigies, good and ill Omen 15 
5 all the Whimſies of the Augurs and Aruſpices, and all te 4 
19 Deluſions of the Oracles. | 35 
wi { (5) Kennett's Rom. Antiq. Lib. II. c. 4. ve, Ea 
1 (0) Romulus, who founded the Inſtitution of the Aruſpices, borrow' the 
i it from the Tuſcans, to whom the Senate afterwards ſent twelve of the Wl lite 
be 4 Sons of the principal Nobility to be inſtructed in theſe Myſteries, and ti: 
1 100! other Ceremonies of their Religion. The Origin of this Art amongſt the WR tal 
5 ö People of Tuſcany, is related by Cicero in the following Manner: 4 thi 
EN 1 | % Peaſant, ſays he, ploughing in the Field, his Plowſhare running prett! 
1 #6 deep in the Earth turn d up a Clod, from whence ſprung a Child, wiv Ed 
1 taught him and the other Tuſcans the Art of Divination.“ See Cc W wa 
1 de Div. L. 2. This Fable undoubtedly means no more, than that thi Wl b 5 
LR Child ſaid to ſpring from a Clod of Earth, was a Youth of a very men Bl * 

| 1 | and obſcure Birth, and that from him the Tuſcans learnt this Method of = of 

114 Divination. But it is not known whether he was the Author of it, & { 
4 774 whether he learnt it of the Greeks, or other Nations. 1 
147 Thu 
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Thus Mankind, by endeayouring to become ſomething 
more than Man, have in all Ages render'd themſelves un- 
happy, ſubject to groundleſs Fears, and endleſs Inquietudes. 
The Knowledge of Futurity was wiſely concealed from 
Mortals: This is a Truth that the Heathens themſelves 
could not but confeſs; and Cicero though a Roman, though an 
Augur gives us his Sentiments on this Subject, with that 
affecting Elegance of Expreſſion, which ſhews that he ſpoke 
the naked Sentiments of this Heart. “ In what a deep Me- 
% Jancholy, ſays he, had Priam ſpent the Remainder of 
his Days, had he been ſenſible of the unhappy Fate that 
„ awaited him? Would the three Conſulſhips, the three 
“ 'Triumphs of Pampey, have given him the ſmalleſt Beam 
6 of Joy, had he been able to foreſee, what even we cannot 

© mention without Tears, that on a fatal Day, after the 
Loſs of a Battle, and the total Defeat of his Army, he 
“ ſhould fall in the Deſarts of Egypt? And oh! What 
* would Cz/ar have thought, if he too had. been. ſenſible, 


— 9 


; | © that in the midſt of that very Senate, which he had com- 
; % poſed of his Friends and his: Creatures, he ſhould be 


© ſtabb'd near the Statue of: Pompey, in the Sight of his 
“% Guards, and cover'd with Wounds by his beſt Friends; 
c that his Body would be abandoned, and net a Man dare 
= © to aſſiſt him. It is furely then much better to be ignorant 
= ** of the Evils of Futurity than to know them.” | 

: The Egyptians, one of the moſt inquiſitive Nations on 
= Earth, were probably verſed in moſt of the above Me. 
= thods of Divination, at the Time when Moſes led the Jfrae- 
= #: into the Wilderneſs. They had frequently heard him 
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de 
+ WY talk of conſulting his God ; they had ſeen bim go out for 
E bis Purpoſe, and at his Return, had heard him predict 
W Things that were ſpeedily to come to paſs, and the Event al- 
ways anſwer'd to what he had foretold. They were terrified 
os by miraculous Events, which as they were above the Power 
100 0 


of Man to perform, they probably conſidered them only 
as ſome Phænomena in Nature, or in Providence, which he 


by 
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by his Knowledge in Aſtrology, or ſome of the other Arts 
of Divination was enabled to foreſee, and which he was 
willing to impoſe upon them, as a Proof of his acting under 
the Authority and Influence of Heaven. Filled with theſe 
Ideas, no ſooner was the Effect of one Prediction over, than 
they relapſed into Scepticiſm and a fond Security; but at laſt, 
wearied out by their Sufferings, and in ſome meaſure con- 
vinced in Spite of themſelves, they relinquiſh'd the Ad- 
vantage they reap'd from the Slavery of the 1/aelites, and 
gave them Permiſſion to retire out of the Country ; but 


finding that they had eſcaped the Power of a formidable 


Army, and had miraculouſly croſs'd the Red Sea in Safety, 
while the King and all his Forces were drown'd, they were 
probably conquer'd by the Strength of the Conviction, and 
convinced that the whole was miraculous, and that God re- 
ally condeſcended to foretel Things to come; and that had 
their Prieſts conſulted him in the ſame Manner Mo/es had 
done, all the Evils that had fallen upon them might hare 
been prevented. 'The Prieſts were then doubtleſs reproach'd 
for their Negligence, when to ſatisfy the Deſires of the Peo- 
ple, they might be oblig'd to conſult their Gods upon the 
Mountains, their uſual Places of Worſhip, and ta ſupport 
their Credit with the People by pretended Revelations. 

It is not improbable but that this might be the firſt Riſe of 
Oracles, as the moving Temple or Tabernacle of the Mae. 
lites, in which God was conſulted, might ſpread the Opt 
nion of Oracles amongſt the Neighbouring Nations, and 
give the firſt Intimation of building a Temple. The Prieſts 
and Magi, who were utterly unacquainted with the Methods 
and Ceremonials neceſſary to obtain an Anſwer to their Pe- 
titions, had recourſe to ſeveral Methods, which ſerved at 
once to amuſe the People, to inſpire them with the Idea of 
their extraordinary Penetration, and to give the Air of Sci- 
ence to the Art of interpreting the Will of the Gods; 
which they almoſt always took Care to expreſs in ſuch am- 


biguous Terms, as to prevent any Diſhonour falling upon 
theit 
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their Ocder, by a Contrariety between the Event and the 
Prediction. 

Of all the Nations upon Earth, Greece was the moſt fa- 
mous for Oracles. and ſome of their wiſeſt Men have endea- 
voured to vindicate them upon ſolid Principles, and rehn'd 
Reaſonings: Xenophon expatiates on the Neceſſity of conſult- 
ing the Gods by Augurs and Oracles. He repreſents Man 
as naturally ignorant of what is advantageous or deſtructive 
to himſelf ; that he is ſo far from being able to penetrate into 
the future, that the preſent itſelf eſcapes him; that his De- 
ſigns may be fruſtrated by the ſlighteſt Objects; that the 
Deity alone, to whom all Ages are preſent, can impart to 
him the infallible Knowledge of Futurity ; that no other 
Being can give Succeſs to his Enterprizes, and that it is 
highly reaſonable to believe that he will guide and protect 
= thoſe who adore him with a pure Affection, who call upon 
bim, and conſult him with a ſincere and humble Reſigna- 
W tion. How ſurpriſing is it that ſuch refined and noble Prin- 
ciples ſhould be brought to defend the moſt puerile and ab- 
5 ſurd Opinions! For what Arguments can vindicate their 

#1 preſuming to interrogate the moſt high, and oblige him to 
give Anſwers n every idle Imagination and unjuſt 
Enterprize. 
= Oracles were thought by the Greeks to proceed in a 
more immediate Manner from God than the other Arts of 
W Divination, and on this Account ſcarce any Peace was con- 
= cluded, any War engaged in, any new Laws enacted, or 
any new Form of Government inſtituted without conſulting 
Oracles. And therefore Minos, to give his Laws a proper 
Weight with the People, gave them the Veneration of a 
divine Sanction, and pretended to receive from Jupiter In- 
L ſtructions how to new Model his Government. And 
Hurgus made frequent Viſits to the Delphian Oracle, that 
che People might entertain a Belief, that he received from 
Ibollo the Platform which he afterwards communicated to 
che Spartans, Theſe pious Frauds were an effectual Means 
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of eſtabliſhing the Authority of Laws, and engaging the 
People to a Compliance with the Will of the Law-giver. WM 


Perſons thus inſpired were frequently thought worthy of the 
higheſt Truſt, ſo that they were ſometimes advanced to regal 
Power, from a Perſuaſion That as they were admitted to 6 
the Counſels of the Gods, they were beſt able to en = - 
for the Safety and Welfare of Man (1).“ = ( 
This high Veneration for the Prieſts of the Oracles, being 7 
the ſtrongeſt Confirmation, that their Credit was thoroughly Me 
eſtabliſhed, they ſuffered none to conſult the Gods, but thoſe h 
who brought Sacrifices and rich Preſents to them; by this © 
Means few, beſides the great, were ever admitted. Thi . fl 
Proceeding ſerved at once to enrich the Prieſts, and to raſe t 
the Character of the Oracles amongſt the Populace, who are K 
always apt to deſpiſe what they are too familiarly acquainted N N 
with: Nor were the Rich, or even the greateſt Prince ad- m 
mitted, except at thoſe particular Times when the God It; 
was in a Diſpoſition to be conſulted; es 
One of the moſt antient Oracles of which we have t-: {© 
ceived any particular Account was, that of Jupiter at Dodenu, ; Li 
a City ſaid to be built by Deucalion after that famous Deluge 
which bears his Name, and which deſtroy'd the greatet Wl A 
Part of Greece. It was ſituated in E pirus, and here was built in 
the firſt Temple that ever was ſeen in Greece. According 1 
Herodatus, both this and the Oracle of Jupiter Hammon hal Se 
the ſame Original, and both owed their Inſtitution to e <2 
| Egyptians. The Riſe of this Oracle is indeed wrapped up thi 
in Fable. Two Pigeons; ſay they, flying from Theben , 
Egypt, one of them ſettled in Lybia, and the other fewaf — 
far as the Foreſt of Dodona, a Province in Epirus, where lit Er 
ting in an Oak ſhe inform'd the Inhabitants of the Country, Wil 5” 
that it was the Will of Jupiter that an Oracle ſhould , (: 
founded in that Place. Herodotus gives two Accounts of ti: Wl oy 
Riſe of this Oracle, one of which clears up the Myſtem d \(s 


+ 


(2) Potter's Antiquities of Greece, Vol. I. p. 263. 
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this Fable. He tells us, that he was informed by the Prieſts 
of Jupiter, at Thebes in Egypt, that ſome Phenician Mer- 
chants carried off two Prieſteſſes of Thebes, that one was 
carried into Greece, and the other into Lybia. She who was 
carried into Greece, took up her Reſidence in the Foreſt of 
Dodona, and there, at the Foot of an Oak, erected à ſmall 
Chapel in Honour of Jupiter, whoſe Prieſteſs ſhe had been 
at Thebes (2). | | | | 
We learn from Serwius (3), that the Will of Heaven was 
here explained by an old Woman, who pretended to find 
out a Meaning to explain the Murmurs of a Brook that 
flowed from the Foot of the Oak. After this, another Me- 
= thod was taken, attended with more Formalities ; Brazen 
= Kettles were ſuſpended in the Air, with a Statue of the ſame 
Metal, with a Whip in his Hand (4); this Figure, when 
moved by the Wind, ſtruck againſt the Kettle that was next 
it, which alſo cauſing all the other Kettles to ſtrike againſt 
each other, raiſed a clattering Din, which continued for 
= ſome Time, and from theſe Sounds ſhe formed her Predic- 
tions. | | 
Both theſe Ways were equally abſurd, for as in each the 
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b Anſwer depended ſolely on the Invention of the Prieſteſs, 
vi ſhe alone was the Oracle. Suidas informs us, that the An- 


3 | ſwer was given by an Oak in this Foreſt (5), and as it was 
8 generally believed to proceed from the Trunk, it is eaſy to 
W conceive how this was perform'd ; for the Prieſteſs had no- 


7 hy 
ching more to do than to hide herſelf in the hollow of an old 
1 (2) The Abbe Sallier takes this Fable to be built upon the double Mean- 
* ing of the Word @#Atzai, which in Attica and ſeveral other Parts of 
e fl. Greece ſignifies Pigeons, while in the Dialect of Epirus it meant old Wo- 


men. See Mem. Acad. Belles Lettres, Vol. 5. p. 35. 

(3) Servius in 3. En. V. 466. 5 | 
A (4) As this was evidently a Figure of Ofiris, which was on particular 
We Occaſions repreſented with a Whip in his Hand, it is an additional Proof 
that this Oracle was derived from Egypt. 
1 (5) From hence came the Origin of the Fable, that the Maſt of the Ship 
== 4-z;o, which was cut in this Foreſt, gave Oracles to the Argonauts. Banier, 
Vol. 2. p. 332, | ; 
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Oak, and from thence to give the pretended Senſe of the 
Oracle, which ſhe might the more eaſily do, as the Diſtance 
the Suppliant was obliged to keep, was an effectual Means 
to prevent the Cheat from being diſcovered, 

There is one remarkable Circumſtance relating to this 
Oracle yet remaining, and that is, that while all the other 
Nations received their Anſwer from a Woman, the Beotian; 
alone received it from a Man, and the Reaſon given for it 
is as follows: During the War between the Thracians and 
Beetians, the latter ſent Deputies to conſult this Oracle of 
Doabna, when the Prieſteſs gave them this Anſwer, of which 
ſhe doubtleſs did not foreſee the Conſequence, F you would 


meet with Succeſs, you muſt be guilty of ſome impious Action. The . 


Deputies no Doubt furpriz'd, and perhaps exaſperated, by 
imagining that the Prieſteſs prevaricated with them in order 


to pleaſe the Pelaſgi, from whom ſhe was deſcended, and 3 


who were in a ſtrict Alliance with the Thracians, reſolved to 
fulfil the Decree of the Oracle; and therefore ſeizing the 


Prieſteſs burnt her alive; alledging, that this Action was juſ- | 


tifiable in whatever Light it was conſider'd, that if ſhe in. 
tended to deceive them it was fit ſhe ſhould be puniſhed for 


the Deceit; or, if ſhe was fincere, they had only literally 


fulfilled the Senſe of the Oracle. Ihe two remaining Prie- 
ſteſſes (for, according to Strabo, the Oracle at that Time had 
uſually Three) highly exaſperated at this Cruelty, cauſed 
them to be ſeized, and as they were to be their Judges, the 
Deputies pleaded the Illegality of their being tried by Wo- 
men. The Juſtice of this Plea was admitted by the People, 


who allowed two Prieſts to try them in Conjunction with 1 
the Prieſteſſes, on which being acquitted by the former, and 


condemned by the latter, the Votes being equal they were 
releaſed. For this Reaſon the Bæotians for the future, re- 
ceived their Anſwers from the Prieſts. 
The Oracle of Jupiter Hammon in Lybia, we have already 
faid, was derived from Egypt, and is of the ſame Antiquity 


as the former of Dodona, and though ſurrounded by a . 
| I 
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= Traft of burning Sands, was extremely famous. This 
Oracle gave his Anſwers not by Words, but by a Sign. 
His Statue was carried about in a gilded Barge on the Shoul- 
ders of his Prieſts, who moved whitherſoever they pretended 
the Impulſe of the God directed them. The Statue was 
= adorned with precious Stones, and the Barge with many 
= filver Goblets hanging on either Side; and theſe Proceſſions 
= were accompanied with a Troop of Matrons and Virgins 
= ſinging Hymns in Honour of Jupiter. Theſe Prieſts re- 
fuſed the Bribes offered them by Ly/ander, who wanted their 
Aſſiſtance to help him to change the Succeſſion to the Throne 
of Sparta. However, they were not ſo ſcrupulous when 
= Alexander, either to gratify his Vanity, or to ſcreen the Re- 
= putation of his Mother, took that painful March through 
2 | the Deſarts of Lybia, in order to obtain the Honour of being 
called the Son of Jupiter, a Prieſt ſtood ready to receive 
him, and ſaluted him with the Title of Sen of the King of 
Cod.. 

The Oracle of Apollo at Delpbo was one of the moſt * 


; J mous in all Antiquity. This City ſtood upon a Declivity 


about the Middle of Mount Parnaſſus; it was built on a ſmall 
= Extent of even Ground, and ſurrounded with Precipices, 
1 | that fortified it without the Help of Art (6). Diodorus Siculus 
relates (7) a Tradition of a very whimſical Nature, which 
Was ſaid to give Riſe to this Oracle. There was a Hole in 
one of the Valleys at the Foot of Parnaſſus, the Mouth of 
which was yery ſtrait; the Goats that were feeding at no 
great Diſtance coming near it, began to ſkip and friſk about 
in ſuch a Manner, that the Goat-herd being ſtruck with 
= Surprize, came up to the Place, and leaning over it was 
8 ſeiz'd with ſuch an Enthuſiaſtic Impulſe, or temporary Mad- 
neſs, as prompted him to utter ſome extravagant Expreſſions 
which paſs'd for Prophecies. The Report of this extraordi- 
(6) Strab. p. 177. | | 


(7) Lib. 14. pr 427 * 
(8) ) Diod od, 45 1. EN ; 
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nary Event drew thither the Neighbouring People, who on | 


approaching the Hole were ſeiz d with the fame Tranſports. 
Surprized at fo aſtoniſhing a Prodigy, the Cavity was no. 
longer approach'd without Reverence. The Exhalation 
was concluded to have ſomething divine in it, they imagined 
it proceeded from ſome friendly Deity, and from that Time 
beſtowed a particular Worſhip on the Divinity of the Place, 
and regarded what was delivered in theſe Fits of Madneſs as 
Predictions, and here they afterwards built the City and 
Temple of Delpbos. 

This Oracle it was pretended had been poſſeſs'd by ſeveral 
ſucceſſive Deities, and at laſt by Apollo, who rais'd its Repu- 


tation to the greateſt Height. It was reſorted to by Perſons 


of all Stations, by which it obtained immenſe Riches, which 
expoſed it to be frequently plunder'd. At firſt it is ſaid the 
God inſpired all indifferently who approach'd the Cavern; 
but ſome having in this fit of Madneſs thrown themſelves 
into the Gulf, they thought fit to chooſe a Prieſteſs, and to 
ſet over the Hole a Tripos, or three-legged Stool, whence 
ſhe might without Danger catch the Exhalations ; and this 
Prieſteſs was call'd Pythia, from the Serpent Python, lain 
by Apollo. For a long Time none but Virgins poſſeſſed this 
Honour, till a young Theſalian, called Echecrates, falling in 
Love with the Prieſteſs, who was at that Time very beauti- 


ful, raviſh'd her; when to prevent any Abuſes of the like 


Kind for the future, the Citizens made a law to prohibit any 
Woman being choſen under fifty Years old. At firſt they 
had only one Prieſteſs, but afterwards they had two or three. 
The Oracles were not delivered every Day; but the Sa- 
crifices were repeated till the God was pleaſed to deliver 
them, which frequently happened only one Day in the Year, 
at all other Times the Prieſteſs was forbid to conſult the 
God under Pain of Death. Alexander coming here in one of 
theſe Intervals, after many Entreaties to engage the Prieſtel 
to mount the Tripod, which were all to no Purpoſe, the 
mentioning the Law which deterr'd her, the Prince growing 
impatien' 
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impatient at her Refuſal, drew her by Force from her Cell, 


and was leading her to the Sanctuary, when ſaying My Son» 


thou art invincible, he cry'd out that ah Was AY and 
needed no other Anſwer. | 

Nothing was wanting to keep up the Air of Myſtery, i in 
order to preſerve its Reputation, and to procure it Venera- 
tion. The neglecting the ſmalleſt Punctilio was ſufficient 
to make them renew the Sacrifices that were to precede the 
Reſponſe of Apollo. The Prieſteſs herſelf was obliged to 
prepare for the Diſcharge of her Duty, by faſting three Days, 
bathing in the Fountain of Cafta/ia, drinking a certain Quan- 
tity of the Water, and chewing ſome Leaves of Laurel ga- 
thered near the Fountain. After theſe Preparations the 
Temple was made to ſhake, which paſs'd for the Signal 
given by polls to inform them of his Arrival, and then the 
Prieſts led her into the Sanctuary and placed her on the Tri- 
pod, when beginning to be agitated by the divine Vapour, 
her Hair ſtood an End, her Looks became wild, her Mouth 
began to foam, and a Fit of Trembling ſeiz'd her whole 
Body. In this Condition ſhe ſeemed to ſtruggle to get looſe 
from the Prieſts, who pretended to hold her by Force, while 
her Shrieks and Howlings, which reſounded through the 
Temple, filled the deluded By-ftanders with a Kind of ſa- 
cred Horror. At laſt being no longer able to refiſt the Im- 
pulſes of the God, ſhe ſubmitted, and at certain Intervals 
uttered ſome unconnected Words, which were carefully 
picked up by the Prieſts, who put them in ConneQtion, and 
gave them to the Poets, who were alſo preſent to put them 
into a Kind of Verſe, which was frequently ſtiff, unharmo- 
nious, and always obſcure ; this occaſion'd that Piece of 
RaiJlery, that Apollo the Prince of the Muſes was the worſt 
of the Poets. One of the Prieſteſſes who was called Phe- 
monve, is ſaid to have pronounced her Oracles in Verſe; 
in latter Times they were contented with delivering them in 
Proſe, and this, in the Opinion of Plutarch, was one of the 
Reaſons of the Declenſion of this Oracle. 


Trophonius, 
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Trophonius, who according to ſome Authors, was no more 


than a Robber, or at moſt a Hero, had an Oracle in Bæctia, b 
which acquired great Reputation. Pauſanias, who had con- i 
ſulted it, and gone through all its Formalities, has given 2 I 
very particular Deſcription of it, and from him we ſhall ex. : 
tract a ſhort Hiſtory of this Oracle. G 
The ſacred Grove of Trophonius, ſays this 1 (9), is p 
at a ſmall Diſtance from Lebadea, one of the fineſt Cities in 
Greece; and in this Grove is the Temple of Trophonius, with We i 
his Statue, the Workmanſhip of Praxiteles, Thoſe who — 
apply to this Oracle muſt perform certain Ceremonies before 0 
they are permitted to go down into the Cave where the Re. 5 
ſponſe is given. Some Days muſt be ſpent in a Chapel dedi- Wi : 
cated to Fortune and the good Genii, where the Purification WM tic 
conſiſts in Abſtinence from all Things unlawful, and in Wl * 
making ule of the cold Bath, He muſt ſacrifice to Trophoniu Wi fta 
and all his Family, to Jupiter, to Saturn, and to Ceres, ſur- Wi = 
nam'd Europa, who was believed to have been the Nurſe of Wl wh 
Trophonius, The Diviners conſulted the Entrails of even war 
Victim, to diſcover if it was agreeable to Trophonius that the Wi Ca 
Perſon ſhould deſcend into the Cave, If the Omens wer WW wh 
favourable, he was led that Night to the River Hera, We os 
where two Boys anointed his Body with Oil. Then he wa 50 
conducted as far as the Source of the River, where he wa Wl 8 
obliged to drink two Sorts of Water, that of Letbe, to efface : [mig 
from his Mind all profane Thoughts, and that of Mremyjn, Wt the 
to enable him to retain whatever he was to ſee in the acre! WWF + 
Cave; he was then preſented to the Statue of Trophonius, u A 
which he was to addreſs a ſhort Prayer; he then was cloathel (Wl 8 
in a Linnen Tunic adorned with ſacred Fillets; and at lal Tre 
was conducted in a ſolemn Manner to the Oracle, which N cu 
was incloſed within a Stone Wall on the Top of a Mou: then 
tain. Aſte 
In this Incloſure was a Cave form ry like an Oven, the deſtr 
Mouth of which was narrow, and the Deſcent to it not i their 


(9) Pauſan, * 9. p. 602, 604. Steg 
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Steps but by a ſhort Ladder; on going down there appeared 
another Cave, the Entrance to which was very ſtrait. The 
| Suppliant, who was obliged to take a certain Compoſition of 
Honey in each Hand, without which he could not be ad- 
mitted, proſtrated himſelf on the Ground, and then putting 
his Feet into the Mouth of the Cave, his whole Body was 
# forcibly drawn in. | | | 
= Here ſome had the Knowledge of Futurity by Viſion 
and others by an audible Voice. They then got out of the 
Cave in the fame Manner as they went in, with their Feet 
WE foremoſt, and proſtrate on the Earth. The Suppliant going 
up the Ladder was conducted to the Chair of Mnemoſyne, the 
& Goddeſs of Memory, in which being ſeated, he was queſ- 
4 tioned on what he had heard and ſeen; and from thence was 
brought into the Chapel of the good Genii, where having 
ſtayd till he had recovered from his Affright and Terror, he 
vas obliged to write in a Book all that he had ſeen or heard, 
BS which the Prieſts took upon them to interpret. There never 
L was but one Man, ſays Pauſanias, who loſt his Life in this 
Cave, and that was a Spy who had been ſentby Demetrius, to ſee 
whether in that holy Place there was any Thing worth plun- 
Lering. The Body of this Man was afterwards found at a 
BS great Diſtance, and indeed it is not unlikely, that his Defign 
being diſcovered, he was aſſaſſinated by the Prieſts, who 
might carry out his Body by ſome ſecret Paſſage, at which 
hey went in and out, without being perceived. | 
The Oracle of the Branchidz, in the Neighbourhood of 
Miletus, was very ancient, and in great Eſteem. Xerxes re- 
turning from Greece, prevail'd on its Priefts to deliver up its 
Treaſures to him, and then burnt the Temple, when to 
eecure them againſt the Vengeance of the Greets, he granted 
chem an Efabliſhment in the moſt diſtant Part of 4fa, 
After the Defeat of Darius by Alexander, this Conqueror 
deſtroy'd the City where theſe Prieſts had ſettled, of which 
dheir Deſcendants were then in actual Poſſeſſion, and thus 
: puniſh'd 
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296 APPENDIS; 
puniſh'd the Children for the Sacrilege and Perfidy of their 
Fathers. | „ 

The Oracle of Apollo at Claros, a Town of onia in Aja 
Minor, was very famous and frequently conſulted. Caro: 
was ſaid to be founded by (10) Manto the Daughter of Tire- 


fia, ſome Years before the taking of Troy, The Anſwers of | 
this Oracle, ſays Tacitus (11), were not given by a Woman WF 
but by a Man, choſe out of certain Families. It was ſuff- BW | 
cient to let him know the Number and Names of thoſe who 1 
came to conſult him; after which he retired into a Cave, A 
and having drank of the Waters of a Spring that ran within 4 
it, delivered Anſwers in Verſe upon what the People had in R 
their Thoughts, though he was frequently ignorant, and 
unacquainted with the Nature and Rules of Poetry. lt by 
< is ſaid our Author adds, that he foretold the ſudden Death th 
of Germanicus, but in dark and ambiguous Terms.“ g 
Pauſanias mentions an Oracle of Mercury in Achaia, of a . P. 
very ſingular Kind, after a Variety of Ceremonies which it In 
is needleſs here to repeat, they whiſpered in the Ear of the ne 
God, and told him what they were defirous of knowing, v 
then ſtopping their Ears with their Hands, they left the BF po 
Temple, and the firſt Words they heard after they were out WW an 
of it, was the Anſwer of the God. hei 
But it would be an endleſs Taſk to pretend to enumerate as 
all the Oracles, which were fo numerous, that Van Dal of 
gives a Liſt of near three Hundred, moſt of which were in WW fice 
Greece. Not that all theſe ever ſubſiſted at the ſame Time, | 


the ancient Ones were frequently neglected, either from: : 
Diſcovery of the Impoſtures of their Prieſts, or by the Coun- i 
tries in which they were placed being laid Waſte by War, 


(10) Manto has been greatly extolled for her prophetic Spirit; and fabu - 
lous Hiſtory informs us, that lamenting the Miſeries of her Country, ſ 
diſſolved away in Tears, and that theſe formed a Fountain, the Water ol 
which communicated the Gift of Prophecy to thoſe who drank it; bu! We 
being at the ſame Time unwholeſome, it brought on Diſeaſes and ſho” Wi 
tened Life. . 2 

(11) Tacit. Annal. 1, 2. c. 54. 
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Farthquakes, or the other Accidents to which Cities and 
Kingdoms are expoſed. | 
But no Part of Greece had ſo many Oracles as Bæotia, 
which were there numerous, from its abounding in Moun- 
tains and Caverns; for as Mr. Fontenelle obſerves, nothing 


was more convenient for the Prieſts than theſe Caves, which 
not only inſpired the People with a Sort of religious Horror, 


-but afforded the Prieits an Opportunity of forming ſecret 
Paſſages, of concealing themſelves in hollow Statues, and of 


making uſe of all the Machines, and all the Arts neceflary 


to keep up the Deluſion of the People, and to encreaſe the 
Reputation of the Oracles. 


Nothing is more remarkable than the different Manners 
by which the Senſe of the Oracles were convey'd ; beſides 
the Methods already mentioned, in ſome the Oracle was 
given from the Bottom of the, Statue, to which one of the 
Priefts might convey himſelf by a ſubterranean Paſſage. 
In others by Dreams; in others again by Lots, in the Man- 
ner of Dice, containing certain Characters or Words, 
which were to be explained by Tables made for that Pur- 
poſe. In ſome Temples the Enquirer threw them himſelf, 


and in others they were dropp'd from a Bdkx; and from 


hence aroſe the proverbial Phraſe, The Lot is fall, Childiſh 


1 as this Method of deciding the Succeſs of Events by a Throw 


of Dice may appear, yet- it was always preceded by Sacri- 
hces and other Ceremonies. | 


In others the Queſtion was propoſed by a Letter, ſealed 
up and given to the Prieft, or left upon the Altar, while the 


WT Perſon ſent with it was obliged to lie all Night in the Temple, 
and theſe Letters were to be ſent back unopen'd with the An- 
ſwer. Here this wonderful Art conſiſted in the Priefts know. 
ing how to open a Letter without'injuring the Seal, an Art 
WF {till practiced, on particular Occaſions, in all the General 
Poſt-Offices in Europe. A Governor of Citicia, whom the 
1 Epicureans endeavour'd to inſpire with a Contempt for the 
Oracles, ſent a Spy to that of Mopfus at Mallos, with a Letter 
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well ſealed up; as this Man was lying in the Temple, a 
Perſon appeared to him and utter'd the Word Black. This 
Anſwer he carried to the Governor, which fill'd him with 
Aſtoniſhment, though it appeared ridiculous to the Epicu- 
reans, to whom he communicated it, when to convince 
them of the Injuſtice of their Raillery on the Oracle, he 
broke open the Letter, and ſhew'd them that he had wrote 
theſe Words, Shall 7 ſacrifice to thee a white Ox or a black? 
The Emperor Trajan made a like Experiment on the God at 
Heliopolis, by ſending him a Letter ſealed up, to which he 
requeſted an Anſwer. The Oracle commanded a blank 
Paper, well folded and ſealed, to be given to the Emperor, 
who, upon his receiving it, was ſtruck with Admiration at 
ſeeing an Anſwer ſo correſpondent to his own Letter, in 
which he had wrote nothing. | 

The general Characteriſtic of Oracles, ſays the juſtly ad- 
mired Rollin (12), were Ambiguity, Obſcurity, and Conver- 


tibility; ſo that one Anſwer would agree with ſeveral diffe- 


rent and even oppoſite Events; and this was generally the 
Caſe when the Event was in the leaſt dubious. Trajan con- 
vinced of the Divinity of the Oracle, by the blank Letter 


above mentioned, ſent a ſecond Note, wherein he deſired 


to know, whether he ſhould return to Rome after the Conclu- 
fion of the War which he had then in View; the Oracle 
anſwer'd this Letter by ſending to him a Vine broke in 
Pieces. The Prediction of the Oracle was certainly ful- 
filled; for the Emperor dying in the War, his Body, or if 
you pleaſe his Bones, repreſented by the broken V ine, were 
carried to Rome, But it would have been equally accom- 
pliſhed had the Romans conquer'd the Parthians, or the Par. 
thians the Romans; and whatever had been the Event, it 
might have been conſtrued into the Meaning of the Oracle 
Before Cræſus invaded the Medes, he conſulted the Oracle of 
Delphos on the Succeſs of the War, and received for Anſwer, 
that by croſſing the River Halys, he would overthrow a great 


(12) Ancient Hiſt, Vol, 5. p· 25. 
Empire. 
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Empire. What Empire, his own, or that of his Enemies? 
If he conquer'd Cyrus, he would overthrow the 4/jrian Em- 
pire, if he himſelf was routed he overthrew his own. Un- 
der ſuch Ambiguities they eluded all Difficulties, and were 
hardly ever in the Wrong. In this all their Art and all their 
ſuperior Knowledge conſiſted ; for when the Queſtion was 
plain, the Anſwer was commonly ſo too. A Man requeſt- 
| ing a Cure for the Gout, was anſwered by the Oracle, that 
he ſhould drink nothing but cold Water. Another deſiring 
to know by what Means he might become rich, was an- 
ſwer'd by the God, that he had no more to do but to make 
himſelf Maſter of all between Sicyon and Corinth (13). 


VII. Of ALTaARs, ſacred GRoves, and 
SACRIFICES, 


| PR molt early Ages, Sacrifices were made without an 

Altar, As a Teſtimony of their Gratitude they offer'd 
a ſmall Quantity of Corn or Herbs, or the choiceſt of their 
BY Flocks. This was conſider'd as an Acknowledgment, that 
they had received all they enjoy'd from the Hands of God. 
By this they teſtified their Dependance, and by making this 
& publick Profeſſion of it, engaged themſelves in the Face of 
the World, to be faithful to him. And indeed nothing 
could be more capable of enobling the Mind, and of culti- 
1. vating Sentiments of the moſt ſublime Gratitude and Re- 
if ſpect, than the appearing at theſe Feſtivals. But as Super- 
ore BY ſtition gain'd Ground in the World, the Purity of theſe 
8 5-ntiments became ſullied. Inſtead of fitting upon the Graſs 
they ſat upon Skins and Carpets. Altars were erected, and 
che Idolaters at firſt imitated the ſimple Manner in which 
*\, they had teen raiſed by Noah; for the firſt Altars conſiſted 
only of Heaps of Earth or Turf, or a rough unhewn Stone 
But the Form and Materials inſenſibly chang'd, there were 
ſome ſquare, others long, round, or triangular. Each Feaſt 
© obtained a peculiar Ceremonial, and an * of a particu- 


5 Banier, Vol. 1. 
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lar Form. Sometimes they were of common Stone, ſome. 
times of Marble, Wood, or Braſs. The Altar was ſur- 
rounded with Carvings in Bas-relief, and the Corners or- 
namented with Heads of various Animals. Some reach'd 
no higher than to the Knee, others were rear'd as high as 
the Waiſt, while others were much higher. Some again 
were ſolid, others hollow, to receive the Libations and the 
Blood of the Victims. Others were portable, reſembling a 
Trevit, of a magnificent Form, to hold the Offering from 
the Fire, into which they threw Frankincenſe, to over- 
power the diſagreeable Smell of the Blood and burning Fat, 
In ſhort, what had been approved on ſome important Occa- 
ſion paſs'd into a Cuſtom, and became a Law. 

As it was cuſtomary with the Egyptians, to go upon a 


Mountain to make thoſe aſtronomical Obſervations that - 


were neceſſary to regulate their Affairs, they there rais'd Al. 
tars, and ſacrificed before they came down. Here too they 
planted Groves to ſhelter them from the Inclemency of the 
Weather. They at laſt became Idolaters, and worſhipp'd 
the Sun, Moon, and Stars, as the peculiar Reſidence, or a; 
the Emblems of the Deity. This Worſhip ſoon ſpread 
amongſt the Neighbouring Nations, and from them was 
convey'd to the moſt diſtant, and the Groves were conſfider'd 
as neceſſary to the Worſhip. | 
Almoſt every Nation after their Example, worſhipp'd on 
the high Places, where they choſe out the thickeſt Woods 
or planted Groves ; for Groves were ſoon conſidered as a 
neceſſary Part of their Worſhip, and as the Places moſt ac. 
ceptable to the Deity. They conſidered the Gloomy Shade 
of thick Trees, impervious to the Rays of the Sun, as ha- 
ing a Tendency to inſpire a Kind of religious Melancholy, 
and they were fo link'd to Idolatry, that it became highiy 
neceſſary for Moſes to forbid the/ Hebrews planting Grove 
about their Altars, to prevent their falling into the idola- 
trous Practices of the Nations around them. Theſe laſted 
for a long Time, and in ſome Countries even till Chriſti 
| anity 
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anity baniſh'd Paganiſm. They were hung with Garlands 
and Chaplets of Flowers, and with a Variety of Offerings 


in ſo laviſh a Manner, as almoſt entirely to exclude the 


Light of the Sun. Here were celebrated all the Myſteries 
of Paganiſm, and here our ancient Druids aſſembled. They 
were every where eſteemed as ſacred, and it was the higheſt 
Sacrilege to cut them down (1). 


In the early Ages of Paganiſm, the Worſhip paid to the 
Gods was exceeding ſimple. The Egyptians offer'd neither 


Incenſe nor Perfumes, but only the green Herbs which were 
gathered and preſented as the firſt Productions of Nature, 
together with Libations of Water (2). This Simplicity 
laſted very long, and there ire Places in which it always 
ſubſiſted. Pauſanias mentioning an Altar conſecrated to 


Jupiter the moſt high, informs us, that no living Thing 


was ever offered upon it, and that they uſed no Wine in 
their Libations (3). When Bread came to be introduced 
inſtead of Herbs and parched Corn, they then offered Flour 
and Cakes baked with Salt (4', to which they added Oil, 


Wine, and Honey, while thoſe Nations who afterwards 


fed on the Fleſh of Animals, offer'd Fleſh alſo in their Sa- 
crifices. For as Part of the Sacrifice was to be eaten by the 
Prieſts or the People, there naturally aroſe a very particular 


Connection between the Food of Man and the Matter of 
the Sacrifice. However, the ancient Form was ſtill pre- 


ſerved on particular Occaſions. 
At laſt the Superſtition of Mankind, and unjuſt Senti- 
ments of the Deity, entirely corrupted the Nature of reli- 


(1) Lucan mentioning the Trees which Czſar ordered to be felled, to 
make his warklike Engines, deſcribes the Conſternation of the Soldiers, 
who refus'd to obey his Orders, till taking an Ax he cut down one of 
them himſelf. Struck with a religious Reverence for the Sanctity of the 
Grove. they imagined that if they preſumptuouſly attempted to cut down 
any of its Trees, the Ax would have recoiled upon themſelves. They 


however believed it Jawful to prune and clear them, and to fell thoſe Trees 
which they imagined attracted the Thunder. 


(2) Yeoſfius de Orig. & Progr. Idol. 
(3) In Att. ; 


(4) This Cuſtom is alluded to by Horace, Lib. 3. Od. 23. 
gious 
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302  APPENDILE. 
gious Worſhip, and ſubverted the End for which Sacrifice; 
were originally inſtituted, They entertained a Belief, that 
the Deity was cruel, rigorous, and inflexible, and delighted 
in the Miſeries of his Creatures. Opinions like theſe intro- 
duced the Offering of human Victims, thoſe horrid Kind 


of Sacrifices which were a Diſgrace to human Nature, 


"Theſe barbarous Sacrifices were known even in the Days of 
 Mofjes (5), who thought it neceſſary to reſtrain the 1/aelite;, 
on Pain of Death, from falling into a Crime, which before 
it was poſſible for them to commit, they muſt offer the 
utmoſt Violence to Nature; and indeed it is ſurprizing to 
ſee, that almoſt all Nations, who have offered bloody 8a. 
crifices, have in one Age or other offered human Victims; 
Amongſt ſome of whom it was ſufficient to baniſh Huma- 
nity (6), while amongſt others it was thought neceſſary to 
baniſh both Humanity and parental Affection. Some haue 
1magined, that this horrid Practice aroſe from an imperfedt 
Tradition of Abraham's ſacrificing his Son; but ſuppoſing 
this the Caſe, it could never have gained Ground, had not 
the Mind been prepared by ſuch injurious Sentiments of the 
Deity. However, it was a Practice that gave a Shock t 
the Humanity of the beſt and wiſeſt Heathens : And for thi 
Reaſon it was of ſhorter Duration amongſt civiliz'd, tha 
amongſt Savage Nations: And therefore if this Practice ws 
a Diſgrace to the Pagans, it is alſo an Honour to thoſe Px 
gans, who by the ſevereſt Laws ſought to aboliſh it. This 
cruel Cuſtom amongſt the Carthaginians of offering Children 


(5) Leuit. xx. 2, 3, 4. Deut. xvii. 10. The Children were put into 1 | 


the brazen Statue of Moloch, which being firſt made extremely hot, they - 
were there burnt, or rather fried to Death. 4 
(6) This is remarkably true of many Nations, but more particularly o Wl 


the Gaus, who, according to Ceſar, when any Man was ſick, were per- 


ſuaded that there was no Way. to induce the Gods to ſpare his Life, but u 


facrifice another in his Place. Their publick Sacrifices were very fingula. We 
With Ofier Twigs they formed a Figure reſembling that of the humat Bw 
Form, but of a monſtrous Size, the Cavity of which was filled with lu. 
ing Men, whom they burnt together. When they could not fill it witi 


Criminals, they made up the Deficiency with innocent Perſons. Cæſar © Wl 
pell. Gall, Lib, 6, 
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| to Saturn (7), occaſioned an Embaſly being ſent to them 
from the Romans, in order to perſuade them to aboliſh it: 
And in the Reign of Tiberius, the Prieſts of Saturn were 
crucified for preſuming to ſacrifice Children to him; and 
Anaſis, King of Egypt made a Law,#that only the Figures 
of Men ſhould be ſacrificed inſtead of themſelves. Plutarch 
informs us, that at the Time of a Plague the Spartans were 
ordered by an Oracle to ſacrifice a Virgin, but the Lot hav- 
ing fallen upon a young Maid whoſe Name was Helena, an 
Eagle carried away the facrificing Knife, and laying it on 
the Head of an Heifer it was ſacrificed in her ſtead. The 
ſame Author informs us, that Pelopidas the Aibenian General 
dreaming the Night before an Engagement, that he ſhould 


WE who had been raviſh'd and murder d, he was filbd with Hor- 
¶ror at the Inhumanity of ſuch a Sacrifice, which he could-not 
help thinking odious to the Gods; but ſeeing a Mare, by 


- the Advice of Theocritus the Soothſayer, he ſacrificed it, and 
1. Nained the Victory. | 
the = The Ceremonies uſed at Sacrifices were extremely diffe- 


ent, and to every Deity a diſtinct Victim was allotted (8): 


* o be taken in the Choice of them; for the very ſame Ble- 
* Wiſhes that excluded them being offered by the Jews, ren- 
pr Wered them alſo imperfect among the Pagans. 
This BY The Prieſt having prepared himſelf by Continence, during 
re he preceding Night, and by Ablution, before the Proceſ- 
Pon went a Herald crying Hoc age, to give the People Notice 
t into hat they were to give their ſole Attention to what they were 
| W (7) Theſe Sacrifices were practiſed annually by the Cartbaginians, who 
arly d Wit offered the Sons of the principal Citizens; but afterwards privately 
re pet Fought up Children for that Purpoſe. | 
but to ; (3) Lucian informs us, that The Victims were alſo different accord- 
ngular, vs to the Quality and Circumſtances of the Perſons who offered them. 
humat BY The Huſbandrnan, ſays he, ſacrifices an Ox, the Shepherd, a Lamb 
ith u. che Goat- herd, a Goat. There are ſome who offer only Cakes, or 


it wit : ; Incenſe, and he that has nothing, ſacrifices by kiſſing his Right-Hand, 
4 ſar a = Le Sacr.“ | 


ty 3 about; 


ſacrifice a Virgin to the Manes of the Daughters of Scedaſus, 


ut whatever Victims were offered, the greateſt Care was 
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about; then followed the Players on ſeveral Inſtruments; ſr 


who between the Intervals of Playing, exhorted the People R 
in the ſame Manner. The Prieſt, and ſometimes the Sacri- hi 
ficers, went before eloathed in white, and the Prieſt beſides re 
being dreſs'd in the Veſtments belonging to his Office, was OL 
ſure to be crown'd with a Chaplet of the Leaves of the Tree nc 
ſacred to the God for whom the Sacrifice was appointed ; the 
Victim had his Horns gilt, and was alſo crowned with a C. 
Chaplet of the ſame Leaves, and adorned with Ribbons and . Bu 
Fillets. In Greece, when the Prieſt approached the Altar, MW far 
he cry'd, Who is here? To which the Spectators anſwered, H. 
Many good People (g). The Prieft then ſaid Be gone alle up 
profane, which the Romans expieſſed by ſaying Procul „ the 
Profani, The Victim arriving at the Altar, the Prieſt lad 
one Hand upon the Altar, and began with a Prayer to al V. 


the Gods, beginning with Janus and ending with Veſta, dur- 
ing which the ſtricteſt Silence was obſerved. Then the Sa-. 
crifice began by throwing upon the Head of the Victim, 
Corn, Frankincenſe, Flower and Salt, laying upon it Cake 
and Fruit (10), and this they called Immolitio, or the Immo- 
lition. Then the Prieſt took the Wine, which having firſt 
taſted, he gave it to the By-ſtanders to do ſo too (11), and 
then poured it out, or ſprinkled the Beaſt with it between 
the Horns. After this, the Prieſt plucked off ſome of the 
rough Hairs from the Forehead of the Victim, threw them 
into the Fire, and then turning to the Eaſt drew a crooked 
Line with his Knife along the Back, from the Forehead to 
the Tail, and then ordered the Servants (12) to lay the 
Victim, which they had no ſooner done than he was open d, 
and the Duty of the Aruſpex began, which was no ſooner 

over than the Carcaſs was cut in Quarters, and then into 


| (9) ne. x ayale,, | 
(10) All thefe were not uſed for every Sacrifice, 
(1x) This was called Libatio. 
(12) Theſe inferior Officers, whoſe Buſineſs it was to kill, to imbowe, 
” 3 and waſh the Victim, were called Victimarii, Pope, Agonei, 
4 trarii. 
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ſmaller Pieces, and according to Pauſanias (13) and Apollanius 
Nhodius (14); the Thighs were covered with Fat, and ſacri- 
ficed as the Part allotted to the God (15); after which they 
regaled themſelves upon the reſt, and celebrated this religi- 
ous Feaſt with Dancing, Muſick, and Hymns ſung in Ho- 
nour of the Gods. 

D pon ſignal Victories, or in the midſt of forme publick 
Calamity, they ſometimes offered in one Sacrifice a hundred 
Bulls; which was called an Hecatomb : But ſometimes the 
ſame Name was given to the Sacrifice of an hundred Sheep. 
| Hogs, or other Animals. Tis ſaid, that Pythagoras offered 
up an Hecatomb for having found out the Demonſtration of 
the forty-ſeventh Propoſition in the firſt Book of Euclid. 


VIII. Of the PRlixsrs, PrIEsTESSES, &c. of 
the Greeks and Romans. 

'N the early Ages of the World every Man was Prieſt 
8 4 in his own Family, and afterwards when publick Prieſts 
© were appointed, Kings, as Fathers and Maſters of that 
large Family which compoſed the Body politick, frequently 
© offered Sacrifices; and not only Kings, but Princes and 
Captains of Armies. Inſtances of this Kind are frequently 
to be met with in Homer. | 
= When the Ancients choſe a Prieſt, the ſtricteſt Enquiry 
was made into the Life, the Manners, and even the bodily 
external Perfections of the Perſon to be choſen: They 
1 were generally allowed to marry once, but were not always 
forbid ſecond Marriages. 

= The Greels and Romans had ſeveral Orders of Prieſts; but 
las Greece was divided into many independent States, there 
naturally aroſe different Hierarchies. In ſeveral Cities of 
Greece the Government of Religion was intruſted to Wo- 
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(14) In Al p. 8 


05) In the Bolcrauſis, the whole Victim was burnt, and nothing left 
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men, in others it was conferred on the Men; while again 
in others, both in Concert had a Share in the Management 
of it. The Prieſteſſes of Argos were very famous. At 
Athens a Prieſteſs preſided over the Worſhip of Minerva; 
there was alſo a Prieſteſs for Pallas at Clazomene ; for Ceres, 
at Catana, &c. The Hierophantæ, were very famous Prieſts 
of Athens, and both they and their Wives, who were called 
Hierophantidz, were ſet apart for the Worſhip of Ceres and 
Hecate, gs were the Orgiophantæ, and the Women tiled 
Orgiaſtæ, appointed to preſide over the Orgies of Bacchus, 
&c. Beſides, the Prieſteſs of Apollo at Delphos, who was by 
Way of Eminence called Pythia (1), there belonged to this 
Oracle five Princes of the Priefts, and ſeveral Prophets who 
pronounced the Senſe of the Oracle. There were alſo chief 
Prieſts, one of whom preſided over a City, and ſometimes 
over a whole Province; ſometimes he was inveſted with this 
Dignity for Life, and at other Times only for five Years, 
Beſides theſe, there were chief Prieſteſſes, who were the 
Superintendants of the Prieſteſſes, and were choſen from 

the Nobleſt Families ; but the moſt celebrated of theſe waz 

the Pythia. | | 
The Prieſts of Rome enjoyed ſeveral very conſiderable Pri- 
vileges, they were exempted from going to War, and ex 
cuſed from all burthenſome Offices in the State. "They had 
commonly a Branch of Laurel and a Torch carried before 
them, and were allowed to ride in a Chariot to the Capitol. 
Romulus inſtituted ſixty Prieſts, who were to be at leaſt hity 
Years of Age, free from all perſonal Defects, and diſtin: 


(1) Thus the Prieſteſs of Pallas at Clazomene was called Heſychia, and 
that of Bacchus, Tbyas; and in Crete, that of Cybele, Meliſſa. Among 
the Athentans, the inferior Miniſters were ſtiled Paraſiti, a Word that 
did not at that Time carry with it any Mark of Reproach ; for it is men- 
tioned in an Inſcription at Athens, that of two Bulls offered in Sacrifice 
the one ſhould be reſerved for the Games, and the other diſtributed 
among the Prieſts and Paraſites. 


chooſe the Wheat appointed for their Sacrifices, Banier's Mytbology, Vol 
7. P. 233. . p 


guiſhe 


Theſe Paraſites had a Place among tt E 
chief Magiſtrates, and the principal Part of their Employment was % 


/ 
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guiſhed both by their Birth and the Rectitude of their 
Morals. | 
The Pontifex Maximus, or the High-Prieſt, was eſteemed 
the Judge and Arbitrator of all divine and human Affairs, 
and his Authority was ſo great, and his Office ſo much re- 
vered, ** That all the Emperors, after the Example of Julius 
% Cz/ar and Auguſtus, either actually took upon them the 
Office, or at leaſt uſed the Name (z).“ He was not al- 
lowed to go out of 1taly, though this was diſpenced with in 
Favour of Julius Cz/ar ; whenever he attended a Funeral, a 
Veil was put between him and the Funeral-Bed ; for it was 
thought a Kind of Profanation for him to ſee a dead Body. 
The Rex Sacrorum (3), according to Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus 
(4), was inſtituted after the Expulſion of the Roman Kings, to 
perpetuate the Memory of the great Services ſome of them 
had done the State. On this Account the Augurs and Pon- 
tifices were directed to chooſe out a fit Perſon, who ſhould 
devote himſelf to the Care of religious Worſhip, and the 
m © Ceremonies of Religion, without ever interfering in civil 
Affairs; but leaſt the Name of King, which was become 
= odious to the People, ſhould raiſe their Jealouſy, it was at 
the fame Time appointed, that he ſhould be ſubject to the 
High-Prieſts. His Wife had the Title of Regina Sacrorum. 
The Flamines, according to Livy (5), were appointed by 
Numa Pompilius, to diſcharge thoſe religious Offices, which 
he imagined properly belong'd to the Kings. At firſt there 
were but three (6), which were choſen by the People, and 
their Election confirmed by the High-Prieſt. They were 


(2) Kennet's Rom. Antiq. 

(3) He was alſo ſtiled Rex Sacri ficulus. 

(4) Lib. 1. N 

(5) Liv. Lib. 1. | | | 

(6) The Flamen Dialis, of Jupiter, the Martialis of Mars, and the 
Duirinalis of Quirinus. The firſt ſacred to Jupiter, was a Perſon of very 
high Diſtinction, though he was obliged to ſubmit to ſome burthenſome 
Regulations and ſuperſtitious Obſervances : His Wife was a Prieſteſs, and 
had the Title of Flaminica; and alſo enjoy'd the ſame Privileges, and 


was under the ſame Reſtrictions as ber Huſband. Aulus Gellius, Not, 
Att. I. 10. c. 15, 5 | | 
" Mx 2 
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afterwards increaſed to fifteen, three of whom were choſen 

from amongſt the Senators, and were called Flamines Ma- 

jores; and the other Twelve choſen from the Plebeians, 
were ſtiled Flamines Minores. 

The Feciales were alſo inſtituted by . and conſiſted 
of twenty Perſons, choſen out of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
Families. Theſe were properly the Heralds of the Repub. 
lick ; who, whenever it was injured, were fent to demand 
Satisfaction, which if they could not obtain, they called the 
Gods to witneſs between them and the Enemy, and de- 
nounced War. They had the Power of ratifying and con- 
firming Alliances, and were the Arbitrators of all the Dif- 
ferences between the Republick and other Nations; ſo that 
the Romans could not lawfully take up Arms till the Feciats 

had declared that War was moft expedient. 

The Pater Patratus derived his Name from a Circum- 
ſtance neceſſary to his enjoying the Title, in order that he 
might be moſt ſtrongly intereſted in the Fate of his Coun- 
try, he was to have both a Father and a Son living at the 
ſame Time. He was choſe by the College of Feciales out 
of their own Body, to treat with the Enemy on the Sub- 
ject of War and Peace. 

The Epulones were Miniſters appointed to prepare the 
ſacred Banquets at the ſolemn Games, and had the Privi- 
lege of wearing a Robe like the Pontiffs, bordered with 
Purple. Theſe Miniſters were originally three in Number, 
to which two were afterwards added, and then two more, 
till in the Pontificate of Julius Cæſar they were encreaſed to 
ten. The moſt conſiderable of the Privileges granted to thi 
Epulones, was one which they enjoyed in common with the 
other Miniſters, their not being obliged to make their Daugb- 
ters Veſtals (7). 

Beſides theſe were the Salii, or Prieſts of Mars: The 
Phzbades of Apollo, the Baſlarides of Bacchus, the Lupercl 


(7) Aulus Gellius, Lib. 1. C. 12. 
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of Pan, and ſeveral others who preſided over the Worſhip 


of particular Deities, each of which had a particular Col 
lege, and conſtituted a diſtinct Community. 


of the TemeLes of the Pagans. 


E have already obſerved, that Sacrifices and Altars 

were of a much more ancient Date than the erect- 
ing of Temples. The firſt Worſhipers had no other Tem- 
ple than the wide Canopy of Heaven, and afterwards the 
Covert of thick and ſhady Groves; and theſe laſt in all Pro- 
bability were the only Places of Worſhip, till Maſes gave a 
Hint to the World by erecting the Tabernacle, which might 
give the Egyptians the firſt Thought of Building alſo a Houſe 
for God. Had "Temples been built in Egypt at the Time 
when Moſes reſided there, it can hardly be conceived but 
that he would have mentioned them; and that this moving 
Temple might ſerve as a Model for the reſt is the more pro- 


bable, as there is a near Reſemblance between the Sanctum 


Sanforum, and the holy Places in the Pagan Temples. In 
that of Mo/es God was conſulted, and none ſuffered to enter 
but the Prieſts ; this exactly agrees with the holy Places in 
the Heathen Temples where the Oracle was delivered. 

It was the Opinion of Lucian, that the firſt Temples 
were built by the Egyptians, and that from them this Cuſtom 
was conyey'd to the Afjyrians, and the People of the neigh- 
bouring Countries, Phenicia (1), Syria, and others; and 


from Egypt and Phenicia it paſſed into Greece, and from 


Greece to Rome. 


They all began with little Chapels, which were generally 
erected by private Perſons, aud theſe were ſoon ſucceeded by 
regular Buildings, and the moſt magnificent Structures, 
when even the Grandeur and Beauty of the Buildings heigh- 
tened the Veneration that was entertained for them. They 


(1) The firſt Temple mentioned in ahh Ah is that of Dagon among 
the . | 


had 
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had often Porticos, and always an Aſcent of Steps, while 
ſame of them were ſurrounded by Galleries ſupported by 
Rows of Pillars. The firſt Part in entering theſe Temples 


was the Porch, in which was placed the holy Water for the 


Expiation of thoſe that entered into the Temple. The next 
was the Nave (2) or Body of the Temple, and then the 
holy Place (3), into which none but the Prieſts were al- 
lowed to enter. Sometimes there was behind the Building 
another Part, called the Back- Temple, 

The Inſide was frequently adorned with Paintings, Gild- 
ings, and the richeſt Offerings, among which were the 
Trophies and Spoils of War. But the principal Ornaments 
were the Statues of the Gods, and thoſe of Perſons diſtin. 

uiſhed by great and noble Actions, which were ſometime 
of Gold, Silver, Ivory, Ebony, and other precious Mate- 
rials. d 

The Veneration for theſe Buildings, was carried by the 
Romans and other Nations to the moſt ſuperſtitious Exceß, 
Before the erecting one of theſe noble Edifices, the Aru/jice 
_ Choſe the Place, and fix d the Time for beginning the Work; 
for here every Thing was of Importance. They began 
when the Air was ſerene, and the Sky clear and unclouded; 
on the Limits of the Building were placed Fillets and Gar- 
lands, and the Soldiers whoſe Names were thought auſpicious, 
entered the Encloſure with Boughs in their Hands: Then 
followed the Veſtal Virgins, attended by ſuch Boys and 
Girls who had the Happineſs to have their Fathers 
and Mothers living, and theſe aſſiſted the Veſtals in 
ſprinkling all the Ground with clear Water; then followed 
a ſolemn Sacrifice, and Prayers to the Gods to proſper the 
Building they were going to erect for their Habitation : And 
this being over, the Prieſt touched the Stone that was to be 
firſt laid. and bound it with a Fillet, after which the Magi 
ſtrates, and Perſons of the greateſt Diſtinction, aſſiſted by 


{2) Nb. 
(3) Called Penetralis, Sas Adytum. 
the 
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the People with the utmoſt Joy and Alacrity in removing 
this Stone, which was extremely large, fixed it for a 
Foundation, throwing in with it ſeveral ſmall Gold Coins, 
and other Pieces of Money. 

When theſe Buildings were finiſh'd they were conſecrated 
with abundance of Ceremony, and ſo great was the Vene- 
| ration felt by the People for the Temples, that they fre- 
quently, as a Mark of Humiliation, clamber'd up to them 


oo ND ˙ 


| thought criminal for a Man to ſpit or blow his Noſe in them. 


Pavements with their Hair. They became Sanctuaries for 
Debtors and Criminals; and on all Holidays were con- 
ſtantly deck'd with Branches of Laurel, Olive and Ivy. 

One of the firſt Temples built in Egypt, was that of Valcan 


| Simplicity of all other ancient Buildings, and without Sta- 
e, tues (4; but the Succeflors of this Prince ſtrove to excell 
1 each other in embelliſhing this Work with ſtately Porches 
ik; WF and Statues of a monſtrous Size. There were indeed a great 
gen Number of Temples in Egypt, but the moſt extraordinary 


ed; Thing of this Kind was a Chapel hewn out of a ſingle Stone, 
Ju which by Order of Ama/is was cut out of the. Quarries in 
uy upper Egypt, and with incredible Difficulty carried as far as 
4 | Sais, where it was deſigned to have been ſet up in the Tem- 
an 


ple of Minerva, but was left at the Gate. Herodotus men- 
hers tions this Work with Marks of Aſtoniſhment“ What J ad- 
5 11 WE mire more, ſays he, than at the other Works of Amaſis, is 


wel Wi his cauſing a Houſe to be brought from Elipbantina, a 
| " | © Houfe hewn out of a fingle Stone; which two thouſand 
J Men were unable to remove thither in leſs than three 
tO be 25 

Lagi- (4) According to the beſt Hiſtorians, there were no Statues in the an- 


d cient Temples of Egypt. But this is not at all ſtrange, ſince Plutarch, 
a who has his Authority from Varro, tays, That the Romans were a hund- 
red and ſeventy Years without Statues, Numa prohibited them by a Law; 


| and Tertullian lets us know, that even in his Lime there were ſeveral 
Temples that had no Statues, 


« Years. 


on their Knees; and ſo holy was the Place, that it was 


| The Women proftrated themſelves in them, and ſwept the 


at Memphis erected by Menes: At firſt it had the primitive 
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* . This Houſe was thirty- one Feet in Front, twerity- 

© one Feet in Breadth, and twelve in Height; and on the 

85 — twenty-ſeven Feet in Length, and ſeven Feet and a 
&« Half high.“ 

The Temple of Diana at Epheſus (5), has been always 
admired as one of the nobleſt Pieces of Architecture that 
the World has ever produced. It was four Hundred and 
twenty-five Feet long, two hundred Feet broad, and ſup- 
ported by a Hundred and twenty-ſeven Columns of Marble 
ſixty Feet high, twenty-ſeven of which were beautifully 
carved. This Temple, which was two Hundred Years in 
Building, was burnt by Eraſtratus with no other View than 
to perpetuate his Memory: However, it was rebuilt, and the 
_ laſt Temple was not inferior either in Riches or Beauty, to 
the former, being adorned with the Works of the moſt 
famous Statuaries of Greece. 

The Temple of Ceres and Proſerpine was built in the Doric 
Order, and was of ſo wide an Extent as to be able to contain 
thirty "Thouſand Men; for there were frequently that Num- 
ber at the Celebration of the Myſteries of the two God- 
defles. At firſt this Temple had no Columns on the Out- 
lide ; but Philo afterwards added to it a magnificent Portico. 

The Temple of Jupiter Olympins, as well as the admirable 
Statue of Jupiter placed in it, were raiſed from the Spoils 
which the Elian, took at the Sacking of Pi/a (6). This 
Temple was of the Doric Order, the moſt ancient, as well 
as the moſt ſuitable to grand Undertakings, and on the Out- 
ſide was ſurrounded with Columns, which formed a noble 
Periſtyle. The Length of the Temple was two Hundred 


and thirty Feet, its Breadth ninety-five, and its Height from Wi 


the Area to the Roof two Hundred and Thirty. From the 
Middle of the Roof hung a gilded Victory, under which 
was a golden Shield, on which was repreſented Medu/z's 
Head; and round the Temple, above the Columns, hung 


(5) This Temple was accounted one of hs Wonders of the World. 
(6) Pauſanias in Iliac. p. 303. & _ 


twenty 


SOS yz +, = 
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twenty-one gilt Bucklers, which Mummius conſecrated to 
Jupiter after the ſacking of Corinth, Upon the Pediment in 
the Front was repreſented with exquiſite Art the Chariot 
Race between Pelops and Oenomaus: And on the back Pedi- 
ment, the Battle of the Centaurs with the Lapiibæ at the 
Marriage of Pirithous; and the Braſs Gates were adorned 
with the Labours of Hercules. In the Inſide two Ranges of 

| tall and ſtately Columns ſupported two Galleries, under 

| which was the Way that led to the Throne of Jupiter. 

The Statue of the God and this Throne were the Maſter- 
pieces of the great Phidias, and the moſt magnificent and 
higheſt finiſh'd in all Antiquity, The Statue, which was of 
a prodigious Size, was of Gold and Ivory ſo artfully blended 
as to fill all Beholders with Aftoniſhment. The God wore 
upon his Head an Olive Crown, in which the Leaf of the 
Olive was imitated in the niceſt Perfection. In his Right- 
Hand he held the Figure of Victory, form'd likewiſe of Gold 
| and Ivory, and in his Left a golden Scepter, on the Top of 
n- which was an Eagle. The Shoes and Mantle of the God 


„ , 


d. were of Gold, and on the Mantle were engraved a Variety 
it- of Flowers and Animals. The Throne ſparkled with Gold 
. and precious Stones, while the different Materials, and the 
dle Aſſemblage of Animals and other Ornaments formed a 
s delightful Variety. At the four Corners of the Throne, 
his were four Victories that ſeemed joining Hands for a Dance; 
del and at the Feet of Jupiter were two others. On the Fore- 
ut: ſide, the Feet of the Throne were adorned with Sphinxes 


ble plucking the tender Infants from the Boſoms of the Theban 
Mothers, and underneath were Apollo and Diana ſlaying the 
Children of Niobe with their Arrows, c. At the Top of 
W the Throne, above the Head of Jupiter, were the Graces 
and Hours. The Pedeſtal which ſupported the Pile, was 
$ equally adorned with the reſt: It was covered with Gold, 
on the one Side Phidias had engraved Phzbus guiding his 
Chariot; on the other, Jupiter and Juno, Mercury, V. a, 
and the Graces: Here Venus appeared as riſing from the 
Sf Sea, 


1535 
Sea, and Cupid receiving her, while Pitho, or the Goddeſs 
of Perſuaſion, ſeemed preſenting her with a Crown: There 
appeared Apollo and Diana, Minerva and Hercules, At the 
Foot of the Pedeſtal was Neptune and Amphitrite, with Diana 
who appeared mounted on Horſeback. In ſhort, a woollen 
Veil died in Purple, and curiouſly embroidered, hung down 
from the Top to the Bottom. A large Balluſtrade painted 
and adorned with Figures encompaſled the whole Work; 
there with inimitable Art was painted the Atlas bearing the 
Heavens upon his Shoulders, and Hercules ſtooping to eaſe 
him of his Load. The Combat of Hercules with the Nemean 
Lion, 4jax offering Violence to Caſſandra, Prometheus in 
Chains; and a Variety of other Pieces of fabulous Hiſtory. 


In ſhort, this Temple was paved with the fineſt Marble, 
adorned with a prodigious Number of Statues, and with the p 
Preſents which ſeveral Princes had conſecrated to the God, Ez 

Though the Temple of Apollo at Delphos, was greatly infe- 0 
rior in Point of Magnificence to the former, yet the im- * 

menſe Preſents ſent to it from every Quarter rendered it 4 
infinitely more rich. The principal Value of the former v 
aroſe from its containing the Works of Phidias, and his fo 
Maſter piece was really invalluable ; but what this Temple th 
wanted, in not containing the ProduCtions of ſo curious an Fe 
Artiſt, was amply made up by a Profuſion of Treaſure, * 
which aroſe from the Offerings of thoſe who went to conſult fir 
the Oracle. The firſt Temple which was built being burnt, on 
the Amphictyones, or general Council of Greece, took upon on 
themſelves the Care of Rebuilding it, and for that Purpoſe WW an, 
agreed with an Architect for three Hundred Talents, which wh 

amounts to forty-five Thouſand Pounds, and this Sum was fag 
to be raiſed by the Cities of Greece; Collections were allo 
made in foreign Countries. Ama/is King of Egypt, and the (7 
Grecian Inhabitants of that Country, contributed conſiderable 
Sums for that Service. The Alemæonedes, one of the mol brin 
powerful Families in Athens, had the Charge of conducting — 


| the Building, which they rendered more magnificent, bj 
adding 


& 
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adding at their own Expence conſiderable Additions that 
had not been propoſed in the Model. 

After the Temple of Delpbos was finiſh'd, Gyges King of 
Lydia, and Cræſus one of his Succeſſors, enriched it with an 
incredible Number of the moſt valuable Preſents, and after 
their Example, many other Princes, Cities, and private Per- 
ſons, beſtowed upon it a vaſt Number of Tripods, Tables, 
Veſſels, Shields, Crowns, and Statues of Gold and Silver 
of inconceivable Value. Herodotus informs us (7), that the 
Preſents of Gold made by Cræſus alone to this Temple, 
amounted to more than two Hundred and fifty Talents, or 
33,5001. Sterling, and it is probable that thoſe of Silver were 
not of leſs Value. And Diodorus Siculus (8) adding theſe to 


', thoſe of the other Princes, computes them at ten Thouſand 
e WE Talents, or about 1,300,000]. (9). 

Plutarch informs us (10), that amongſt the Statues of 
by Gold, which Cræſus placed in the Temple of Delpbos, was 
80 one of a Female Baker, of which this was the Occaſion: 
5 WH Ahattus, the Father of Cre/us, having married a ſecond 


Wife, by whom he had Children; ſhe formed the Deſign of 
| ſecuring the Crown to her own Iſſue, by putting a Period to 
the Life of her Son-in-law ; and with this View engaged a 
Female Baker to put Poiſon into a Loaf, that was to be 
ſerved up at the Table of the young Prince. The Woman 
ſtruck with Horror at the Thought of her bearing ſo great a 


rnt, Share in the Guilt of the Queen, let Cræſus into the Secret; 

pon on which the Loaf was ſerved to the Queen's own Children, 

my and their Death ſecured his Succeflion to the Throne, which 
ic 


when he aſcended, from a Senſe of Gratitude to his Bene- 
faQreſs, he erected this Statue to her Memory in the Tem- 


| the (7) Her. Lib; 1. c. 50. 51. 
rable (3) Diod. Lib. 16. p. 453- 

(9) It is impoſſible to form any tolerable Idea of theſe Sums without 
moſt bringing alſo into the Account the comparative Scarcity of Gold at that 
ting Time, which render'd its real Value vaſtly greater than what it bears at 

preſent, The Mines of Mexico and Peru have deſtroy d all Compariſon, 
t, by (10) Plut, de Pyth. orac. p. 401. 
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ple of De/pbes. An Honour that our Author ſays ſhe had a 
better Title to, than many of the boaſted Conquerors or 
Heroes, who roſe to Fame only by Murder and Devaſtation, 
Italy was no leſs famous for a Multiplicity of Temples 


than Greece; but none of them were more noble, or more 


remarkable for the Singularity of their Form, than the 
Pantbecn, commonly called the Rotunda, originally conſe. 
crated to all the Gods, as it is now to all the Saints. It is 
generally believed to have been built at-the Expence of 
Agrippa, Son-in-law to Auguſiuss This noble Fabric is 
entirely round and without Windows, receiving a ſufficient 
Degree of Light from an Opening admirably contrived in 
the Centre of the Dome. It was richly adorned with the 
Statues of all the Gods and Goddeſſes ſet in Nitches. But 
the Portico, compoſed of ſixteen Columns of granate Mar- 
ble, each of one ſingle Stone, is more beautiful and more 
ſurpriſing than the Temple itſelf, ſince theſe Columns are 
five Feet in Diameter, and thirty-ſeyen Feet high, without 
mentioning the Baſes and Chapiters. The Emperor Con- 


fantius the Third ſtripp'd it of the Plates of gilt Braſs that | 


- covered the Roof, and of the Beams, which were of the 
fame Metal. Pope Urban the Eighth afterwards form'd the 
Canopy of St. Peter, and the great Pieces of Artillery, which 
are in the Caſtle. of St. Angels. 

The Magnificence of theſe Structures doubtleſs aroſe from 
a Zeal for the Cauſe of Religion, and an ardent Deſire to 
do honour to God: For we find the Pagan World, how- 
ever diſtinguiſhed by an Oppoſition in Manners, Inclina- 
tions and Characters, have always been unanimous in ac- 
knowledging a Reverence and Awe of the Deity, and in 
paying him that Homage which became reaſonable and de- 
pendent Creatures. Unaſſiſted by any other Revelation 
than that internal Ray of Truth, the Light of Reaſon, 
which beam'd but faintly on weak Minds, they were ex- 
poſed to frequent Errors both in the Offices and Rites of 
Religion, and in the common Duties of Life. At firſt the 
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Religion of the Pagans, being that handed down from the 


moſt early Ages, was ſimple, pure, and unmix'd with any 
capital Errors, when 


The Voice vo Nature was the Voice of God. 
Pore. 


And in this Simplicity it continued, till miſtaken Notions 
of the Egyptian Symbols ſpread Idolatry through the World, 
and involved all the Nations in Miſts of Superſtition, till 
all became clouded and obſcured by a Multiplicity of Forms, 
Ceremonies, and the moſt childiſh Obſervances. Yet ſtill, 
notwithſtanding all this Degeneracy, a Regard for the eſſen- 
tial Branches of Morality was generally kept up in all 
Ages and Countries. Wherever we turn our Eyes we find 
a Reverence for the Deity, we ſee Altars, Sacrifices, Prieſts, 
Temples, or other Places devoted to religious Worſhip» 
by theſe they made a publick Profeſſion of an entire Depen- 
dance on him in all their Undertakings and Neceſſities, in 


| all their Adverſities and Dangers the Publick hoped only for 


Succeſs, as they had his Approbation: His ſupreme Autho- 
rity rendered Oaths ſacred, and Treaties inviolable; no 
War was declared, no Battle fought, no Enterprize en- 
gaged in, without his being previouſly invoked ; to him 


| they aſcribed the Glory of Succeſs by publick Thankſgiv- 


ings, and by ſetting apart the moſt valuable of the Spoils, as 
his indiſpenſible Right. In their private Affairs, in their 
Voyages, Journeys, Marriages, Diſeaſes, the Aid of the 
Deity was ſtill implored, and with him they began and 
ended every Repaſt. Whenever any one attempted by the 
Subtilties of falſe Philoſophy to root out theſe Diſpoſitions, 
others by ſuperior Strength of Argument vindicated the 
Cauſe of Truth, of Virtue, and Religion. And though 


| the former gained a few Proſelites, the latter were ſure to 


be countenanced and ſupported by publick Authority, by 
the Voice of the People, and the Friendſhip of all the Wiſe 
and Good, But alas A Es was as ſacred as Truth, 
5 E | | and 
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and it was as dangerous to attack this as to attack Religion 
itſelf: They were here in Love with Darkneſs, and capti- 
vated by their vain Imaginations, till the Light of Chriſti- 


anity broke through the Shades, and with convincing Evi- 
dence ſhew'd them the Way to Life and Immortality. 


* 1 . Jo | | * 


| INDEX: 


B A S, turned by Ceres into a Newt, or Water-Lizard 


| Page 126 

Acbelous, who aſſumed all Shapes, conquered by Hercules 148 
An Explication of this Fable ibid. 
Acheron, one of the infernal Rivers Af 55 
Achilles, his Birth and Education, 167. Is concealed to prevent 
his going to Troy, and is diſcovered by Ulyſſes, 167, 168. Di- 
vine Honours paid him bid 
Acriſius cauſes Danae and her Son Perſius to be put into a Cheſt, 
and caſt into the Sea, 157. Receives an accidental Hurt, 


which cauſes his Death | | 158 
Afzon turned into a Stag, and devoured by his own Dogs, gr. 
The hiteral Senſe of the Fable ibid 


Adonis beloved by Venus, 102. Killed by a wild Boar, turned 
by that Goddeſs into the Flower Anemone 7 ibid 
Aacus, who, his Hiſtory | 60 
Ageus throws himſelf from a Rock, and is drowned in the Sea; 
which afterwards was called the Agean Sea | 166 
Agis, Jupiter's Shield, why called by this Name 


34 
gina, corrupted by Jupiter under the Appearance of Fire 33 


0olus, God of the Winds, his Hiſtory | 172 
Aſculapius, the God of Phyſick, his Birth and Skill, 77. His 
coming to Italy in the Form of a Serpent, 78. The Origin 
of — Fable, 78, 79. The Manner in which he was repre- 
ente on 7 
Alchymy, or the Tranſmutation of Metals, &c. founded ouly 
on the Names given to the Planets 270 
Alcides, one of the Names of Hercules 4 


| xg 
Alcithoe, for deriding the Prieſteſſes of Bacchus, transformed into 
a Bat | 133 


Alecto, one of the Furies 62 


Alemena, deceived by Jupiter under the Form of her Husband 
Ampbytrion : 7 
Altars, ſacred Groves, and Sacrifices, 299. Of the MET 
city of the moſt early Ages, and the Introductions of Altars, 
299, 300. The Original of ſacred Groves, 300. Of the an- 
clent Sacrifices, 301, Of human Victims, 302, 3932, The 
TE eremo- 


XL: 


Ceremonies uſed at Sacrifices „ and the Manner in which they 


were performed | 303, 305 
Amalthea, the Nurſe of Jupiter 06 
Amazons, defeated by Hercules 145 


Ambarwalia, Feſtivals in Honour of Ceres, how performed 128, 
: 129 
* — ſaid to raiſe the Walls of Thebes by the Harmony of his 


yre | 170 
Amphitrite, Neptune s Wife 47 
Amycus, Son of Neptune, killed by Pollux 155 
Ancile, a Braſs Buckler, ſaid to be ſent from Heaven 121 
Anteus, a Giant ſqueezed to Death by Hercules, 147, 148 
Antiope, debauched by Jupiter in the Form of a Satyr 36 
i, the miraculous Ox 194 


lo, his Birth, 67, 68. His Adventures, 68, 72. The Prin- 
cipal Places where he was worſhipped, 72, 73, 74. The Ori- 
n of the Fable of Apollo, 75. In what Manner he was repre- 
ſented, 76. His Offspring, 77. His Oracle at Delphos de- 
ſcribed, 291, 293. That Temple, and the Riches it contain'd, 
314, 315 


Arachne pretending to excell Minerva in Weaving, is turned into 


a Spider, 116. The Origin of this Fable I19 
Ariadne gives Theſeus a Clew, by which he gets out of the La- 
byrinth; but he ungratefully leaves her; ſhe is found by Bac- 
cbus, who loves her, 166. Her Crown turned into a Conftel- 
lation | | 133 
Argonauts, Faſon's Companions, who attended him in his Expe- 
dition to fetch- the golden Fleece, 162. The Origin of the 
Fable of the Argonauts Expedition 164 


Argus, who had an hundred Eyes, ordered to watch Io, but is 


illed by E when Juno turns him into a Peacock, 38. 


This Fable explained 38 
Arion, a skilful Muſician, being robbed and thrown into the Sea, 
is carried to Land on the Back of a Dolphin "$90, 177 
Ariſteus, his Hiſtory 5 $3, 84 


Aleria, carried away by Jupiter in the Shape of an Eagle 36 
Aftrea, returns to Heaven, and is changed into the Conſtellation 
Virgo | 200 
Aſtrofo „ its Origin; the Names of the Signs of the Zodiac, 
and thoſe of tlie Planets, imagined to be Indications of their 
ſeveral Offices, and to produce Good and Evil, according to 
their Names, 265, 267. The Signs ſuppoſed to preſide over al 
the Parts of the human Body | 268, 269 
Atalanta and Hippomenes turned into Lions 103 
Atlas, his Deſcent and Offspring, 8, 9. His Exploits, 10. Per- 
ſeus, by ſhewing him Meduſa's Head turns him into a Moun- 


tain, ibid. The Origin of the Fable of Atlas 10, 11 


Atyr, beloved by Cybele, is murdered by her Father's Order, 29. 


Turned into a Pine-Tree | 30 
Augeus's 
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Augeas's Stable, containing three Thouſand Oxen, cleaned by 
Hercules in a Day, and himſelf flain for his Perfidy 144, 145 
Augury, or forming a Judgment of Futurity by the Flight of 
Birds, 276. From whence it aroſe, 276, 277. The Manner 
in which the Ceremony was performed, and what were the 
Rules of judging, 278. Of the ſacred Chickens, and the 
other Methods of Divination, 279. Of the College of Augurs, 
and the Qualifications neceſſary to render a Perſon capable of 
being choſe into the Office 280 
Aurora, her Deſcent, 6. Carries Cephalus and Tithonus into Hea- 
ven, 7. Her Deſcription 8 
Aruſpices, or foretelling future Events, by inſpecting the Intrails 
of Victims, 281. From whence theſe N Obſervances 
were derived. ibid. The Manner in which the Intrails were 
examined, and what were the Rules of Judging, 282, 283 


B. 


Acchanalia Feſtivals, in Honour of Bacchus 13 
Bacchus, his Education and Exploits, 131, 132, 133. His 
Names, 134. His principal Feſtivals, 134, 135. How 
rs by the Poets and Painters, 136. The true Origin 
of this fabulous Deity ; 136, 137, 139, 140 
Belides, their Crime and Puniſhment in Tartarus 6s 
Bellerophon, his Hiſtory, 158, 159. The Origin of this Fable 


160, 161 
Bellona, the Goddeſs of War, deſcribed 124 
Boar of Erimanthus taken by Hercules | 143 
Bona Dea, one of the Titles of Cybele 29 
Boreas, the North Wind, his Offspring | 173 
Bull, one that breathed Fire, taken by Hercules 144 
Bufiris, a cruel Tyrant taken by Hercules, and ſacrificed to 
Neptune 148 

| Co 
Abiri, three great Deities introduced from Egypt into Sa- 
motbracia 193, 194 


| 93 
Cacus, the Son of Vulcan, a notorious Robber, killed by 
Hercules 113 


Cadmus, his Hiſtory, 169. He and his Wife Hermione turned to 

Serpents | Es 170 
Celus, the Son of Aiber and Dies, 3. Caſtrated by Saturn 4 
Caliſto, turned into a Fountain | 72 
Califlo, debauched by Jupiter under the Form of Diana, 36. 


Turned into a Bear and made a Conſtellation ibid. 
Calumny, an Altar erected to her, 208. A Picture of this God- 
deſs drawn by Apelles, deſcribed 208, 209 
Caſtalia, turned into a Fountain | "7 SN 
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INDE X. 


Caſtor and Pollux, their Birth and Actions, 155. Their ſharing 


Immortality between them, and being made the Conſtellation 


Gemini, 156. A Temple erected to them | I57 
Cecrops, turned into Apes | 17 
Celeus, killed by Ceres 125 


Cephalus, beloved by Aurora, 7. Kills his Wife Procris without 
Deſign 8 


Cerberus deſcribed, 58. Dragged out of Hell by Hercules, 146, 
147. The Origin of the Fables related of this Monſter, 67, 


| 232 
Ceres, her Birth, 124. Her Adventures while in Search of her 


Daughter Proſerpine, 125, 126. Her ſeveral Names, and a 
Deſcription of the Manner in which Sacrifices were offered to 
her, 126, 129. The Origin of theſe Fables, and of the miſ- 
terious Rites of Ceres, 129, 130. The Manner in which ſhe 
was repreſented by the Poets and Painters, 130. The Tem- 
ple of Ceres and Proſerpine 


| | 312 
Chaos, according to He/iod the Father of the Gods, 1. Deſcribd 


by Milton | 3 
baron, his Office and Character, 58. The Origin of this fabu- 


lous Character | | 67, 232 
Charybdis, turned into a Whirlpool 179 
Chimera, deſtroyed by Bellerophon 159 
Chione, deprived of Speech by Diana | 213 


Circe, a famous Sorcereſs, baniſhed for killing her Huſband, 
84. Falls in Love with Glaucus, and turns Scylla her Rival 
into a Sea Monſter, ibid. Turns the Companions of Ulyſſes 


into Swine, ibid. The Origin of this Fable 84, 85 
Cifſus, transformed by Bacchus into the Plant Ivy 133 
Clemency, Altars and Temples erected to this Virtue 205 
Clytie, changed into a Sun Flower | | 72 
Clytoris, Fe ANY: by Jupiter in the Shape of an Ant 37 
Cocytus, one of the infernal Rivers 55 

ncordin, or Concord, a Goddeſs 203 


Cuptid, two of this Name mentioned by the Poets, 106. The 
Manner in which Capid is repreſented by the Poets and Pain- 
ters, 107. The Origin of this little God derived from the 


Egyptian Horus ibid. 
Cybele or Veſta the Elder, her Hiſtory, and the Deſcription of 
her Image, 28, 29. Her Prieſts, Sacrifices, &c. 30 
Cyclops, deicribed, 114. Their Employment, ibid. Killed by 
Apollo 68 
Cycnus, turned into a Swan 5 80 
Ser hu, turned into a Cypreſs-Tree 69 
ria and Cytherea, Names given to Venus 101 


Dane; 
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D. 

Anae, ſeduced by Jupiter in the Form of a golden Shower 

Daphne, turned into a Laurel | 7 > 

Deianira, the Wife of Hercules, the innocent Cauſe of his 

Death | | | 7 

Death, the Danghter of Nox, or Night 59 

. 8 attending Mankind from their Birth to their 
eceaſe 


195, 198 
Delpbos, the Temple, and Oracle of Apollo there 


73. 
Deſtinies, or Fates, their Names and Offices, 56. The Mytho- 
logy of theſe Characters | ibid. 


| Deucaleon, reſtores the Race of Mankind deſtroyed by a Deluge 
| I 


5 
Diana, her Adventures go, gr, 92. Her ſeveral Names, and 
the different Characters under which the was worſhipped, 93, 


| 94, 95: The Origin of the Fables relating to this Goddeſs, 
3 95, 96. Her Temple at Epheſus deſcribed 312 
p Diomede, the Tyrant of Thrace vanquiſhed by Hercules, and given 
2 as a Prey to his own Horſes, who breathed Fire, and were fed 
9 with human Fleſh 144. 
9 Diſſertation on the Theology of the Heathens 210 
7 Dryades, the Nymphs of the Foreſts and Woods | 183 
9 
ſes _ 
85 Choe, has a Daughter by Pan, but he ſlighting her, ſhe pined 
33 away till ſhe fad nothing left but her Voice 181 
05 Egyptians, their ancient Religion compared with that of the 
72 Perſians, 217, 219. The Symbols uſed by the Egyptians gave 
37 Riſe to Idolatry, 216, 217, 220. Some Remarks on the Cere- 
55 monies uſed at their Funerals, 232. The Improbability of 
03 f their worſhipping Beaſts, Reptiles, and Vegetables, 234. 
he Temples firſt built by the Egyptians 3 309 
in- Elyſian Fields, deſcribed, 65. The Origin of the Fables relating 
the to them, 66, 67, 232. 
* Endymion, beloved by Diana, 94. The Origin of this 1 
10 En ibid. 
30 Epimetheus, opens Pandora's Box | 13 
by Epulones, their Office 308 
68 Ericthonius, the Son of Vulcan, the firſt Inventor of Chariots 11 
80 Erimanthian Boar, ſeized by Hercules 143 
69 Erifichton, puniſhed by Ceres with perpetual Hunger 126 
101 


Eumenedes, or the Furies deſcribed, 62. The Fable of the Fu- 

ries explained | i ; zbid. 
Europa, debauched by Jupiter in the Shape of a white Bull, 36, 
; 'F C3 | F. 


: | F. 


Ame, how repreſented 202 
Fauns, or Satyrs, rural Gods . 183 
Faunus, a rural God, from whence ſprang the Fauns 183 
Fauſtitas, or publick Felicity, many Temples conſecrated to her, 


206, How repreſented ibid. 
Feciales, their Office 308 
Feronia, the Goddeſs of Woods. nd Orchards 184 
Fides, or Faitb, the Manner in which her Sacrifices were per- 

formed 204 
Flamines, their Office | f 307 
Hora, Goddeſs of Flowers, her Image deſcribed 187, 188 
 Floralin, Feaſts in Honour of Flora 187 
Fortuna, or Fortune, worthipped as a Goddeſs, 201, Her various 

Names, ibid. How — ibid. 


Furies, their Office, Characters, and Perſons deſcribed, 61, 62. 


The Fable of the Furies explained 63 
KK. 
NAlantzic, changed into a Weaſel | 141 


Ganymede, carrried by Jupiter into Heaven, and made his 

Cup-bearer, 36, 154. Different Interpretations of this 

Fable I 54 

Genii, or Dæmons, attendant Spirits, 191, The Sacrifices oy 
Offerings made them 


SGeryon, King of Spain, who- had three Bodies killed by Her 


cules 145 
Giants, their War with Jupiter, and Defeat, 22. An Explica- 
tion of this Fable 24, 25 
Glaucus, a Fiſherman, made a Sea God 177 


 Golden- Age, deſcribed 
Golden-Fleece, an Account of the Ram that bore it. Its lang 
guarded by a Dragon, and Bulls breathing Fire, 167, 162, 


And of its being carried away by Jaſon 162, 16; 
Good Genius, a Temple erected to hun 207 
Gorgons, deſcribed 178 
Graces, Three Attendants on the Muſes, 88. Their Origin, 88 

89. How repreſented - £9 
Gree, Siſters to the Gorgons, deſcribed | 178 
Groves, from whence they were conſidered as ſacred 300 

H. 
Amadryades, Nymphs who animated ſome Tree 184 
Harpies, their Names, and a Deſcription of them, with the 
Mythology of their Characters 57 
hr potrates; the God of andy his Origin 207, 208 
HHeaitD), her Temple 206, 207 


Hebe, 
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Hermes, one of Mercury's Names 
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Hebe, her Birth and Hiſtory, 153. Is married to Hercules, ibid. 
Her Temples, 154. Different Interpretations of the Fable 
; i ßzid. 
Hebrews, the Conformity between ſeveral of their religious 
Rights, and thoſe of the neighbouring Pagan Nations ac- 
counted for : | 210, 212 
Hecate, one of the Names given to Diana, 95. Her Figure as 
| Goddeſs of the infernal Regions, ibid. The Origin of this 
Goddeſs, and of her different Names and Characters 95, 96 
Helena, carried away by Theſeus 158 
Helle, when on the Point of being ſacrificed, is carried through 
the Air on the Ram that bore the golden Fleece ; but falling, 
is drowned in that Sea, which from her is called the Helleſpont 


| 161 
Hercules, his Birth, 140, 141. His Labours, 142, 149. His 
Death, 149, 150. The Origin of theſe Fables 162. 


Hermaphroditus and Salmacis formed into one Perſon called an 
Hermaphrodite | 98 


| 7 
Heſperides, their Garden guarded by a Dragon with a made 
Heads; Hercules kills the Dragon, and takes away the gol- 

den Fruit, 146, An Explication of the Fable of the Heſpe- 
rides | | | 152, I53 
Hind, with brazen Feet, and golden Horns, taken by Hercules 143 
Hippolitus, rejects the Sollicitations of Phædra, flies to eſcape the 

Effects of her Revenge, and is killed by-a Fall from his Cha- 


riot | | 166, 167 
 Hippomenes and Atalanta turned into Lions 103 
Honour, her Temple | 203 
Hope, worſhiped, 204. How preſented ibid. 
Horæ, or the Hours, their Deſcent, and how employed 108 
Hyacinthus, killed by Apollo, and changed into a Flower 6g 
Hyades, lamenting the Loſs of their Brother Hyas, are turned 
into Stars | 10 
Hydra, a monſtrous Serpent killed by Hercules 298 
Hymen, his Birth, and the Manner in which he was repreſented, 

108, His Origin an Egyptian Horus ibid. 
Hyperion, the Son of Cælus and Terra aſſaſſinated a 4, 8 


J. 
ANUS, his Hiſtory, 26. His Image deſcribed, 28. The 
Meaning of the Fable of Janus ibid. 
Fapetus, the Father of Epimetheus and Prometheus 11 
Jaſon, his Birth and Education, 161. Undertakes a Voyage to 
fetch the golden Fleece, which he gains by the Aſſiſtance of 
Medea, 162. The Actions of this Sorcereſs, who follows him 
to Greece. Jaſon's leaving her, and her Revenge 163, 164 
Idclatry, forme Conjectures concerning its Original, 210. A 
mort View of its Riſe and Progrels . 225 to 229 
| Infernal 


- ( 


INDEX 
Infernal Regions, deſcribed 


Inferior Deities attending Mankind from their Birth to their 


Deceaſe 195 to 198 
* Inferior rural Deities | 199 
Ino and Palemon turned into Marine Deities 176, 177 
Jo, her Story | 33 
Dolaus, at the Interceſſion of Hercules reſtored to Youth, 143. Af- 
ter his Death returns to Earth to revenge the Inſults offered to 
the Heraclide | 150 
Iris, the Meſſenger of Juno | | 44. 
Iroquois, a whimſical Opinion of theirs - 342 
Lic, Ofiris and Serapis, three Egyptian Gods, whoſe Worſhip was 
introduced at Rome 193 
Itys, murdered by Progne, and turned into a Pheaſant 122 


Juno, her Birth and Names, 43, 44. The Manner in which 
ſhe was repreſented LOS 44, 45, 46 
Jupiter, his Birth and Education, 16, 33, 34. His War with 
the Giants, 17, 23. His other Exploits, 34, 35, 36. His In- 
trigues, 36, 37, 38. An Explication of the Fables related of 


Jupiter, 39, 239, 240. The Manner in which he was repre- 


ſented, 41. His Oracle at Dodona deſcribed, 288, 289. And 
that of Jupiter Hammon in Lybia, 290, 291, The Temple of 


Jupiter Olympus, &c. 312, 314. 
Ixion, his Crime and Puniſhment in Tartarus 64 
L. 


1 OME DON, King of Troy, cheats Apollo and Neptune, who 
puniſh him by ſending a Peſtilence 69 
Lares, domeſtick Gods, their Deſcent, 189. The Manner 


in which they were repreſented 190 
Latona, the Mother of Apollo and Diana, turns the Clowns of 

Lycia into Frogs, for refuſing to let her Drink 68 
Leda, debauched by Jupiter in the Shape of a Swan, 36. Brings 

forth two Eggs | | 155 
Lethe, the River of Forgetfulneſs 66 
Leucippus, ſtabbed | 71 
Leucothoe, turned into the Tree that bears Frankincenſe 72 
Liberty, Altars and Temples conſecrated to her 206 
Linceus, kills Caſtor, and is himſelf killed by Pollux 156 


Linus, puniſhed with Death for preſuming to imitate Apollo 70 
Linus, Son of Apollo, his Story, 83. The Origin of the Fa- 


ble ibid. 
Lucina, one of the Names of Juno and of Diana 94 
Luna, or the Moon, one of Diana's Names 94 
Lupercalia, a Feaſt celebrated in Honour of Pan 182 


Lycaon, for his Impiety and Inhumanity turned into a Wolf 35 
Lycas, being hurled into the Air by Hercules, falls into the River 
Thermopolis, where he is transformed into a Rock 150 
Lycian, 
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Lycian, Clowns turned into Frogs for muddying the Water | 
when Ceres wanted to drink | 126 


M. 


ME NADES, the Prieſteſſes and Nymphs of Bacchus 138 
Magick, of two Kinds, 272. Its Origin, 273. Of call- 
ing up the Spirits of the Dead 2274, to 276 
Mars, how produced, 120. His different Names, ibid. His In- 
trigue with Venus, 111. His Offspring, 122. The Origin of 
the Fables relating to this God, 123. The Manner in which 
he has been repreſented by Poets, Painters, and Statuaries 124 
Mather, pretending to equal Apollo in Muſick is flea d alive, and 
afterwards changed into a River | 70 
Medea, a Sorcereſs, aſſiſts Jaſon in obtaining the golden Fleece, 
162. Her Exploits | 163 
Meduſa, her Hair turned to Snakes by Minerva, and why, 116. 
that looked at her turned to Stones ibid. 
Megæra, one of the Furies | | 62 
Melantho, ſurprized by Neptune, as ſhe was riding on a Dolphin, 48 
Meleager, his Story, 91. His Siſters turned into Hen Turkies 92 
Mentha, changed into Mint 52 
Mercury, his Birth, Thefts, and other Exploits, 69, 96. His 
various Offices, 97, 98. The real Origin of this fabulous 
— LE | : 99, 100 
Mercy, Altars and Temples erected to this Virtue 205 
Midas, for giving an unjuſt Sentence againſt Apollo, is rewarded 
with Aſſes Ears, 70. Bacchus grants his With, that whatever 
he touched might be changed into Gold 133 
Minerva, her ſeveral Names, 115, 116. Her Character and Ex- 
ploits, 116, 117. Her Temples, Statues, Sc. 117, 118, The 
Origin of this Goddeſs, and of the Fables related of her, 118, 
119. How repreſented by the Poets and Sculptors 120 
Minos, one of the Judges of Hell, his Hiſtory 
Minotaur, a Monſter who lived on human 
Theſeus 


60 
Fleſh, killed by 


„„ 166 
Mnewvis or Apis, the Ox adored in Egypt 194 
Momus, cenſures the Actions of the Gods 173 
Morpheus, the God of Sleep deſcribed 174 
Muſes, their Birth and diſtinct Provinces, 85, 86. Their Ori- 


pu” SBS 87 
Mythology of the Heathens, 230. Of Fiction in general, 231. 


By what Means Allegories became Objects of Faith, illuſtrated 
by ſome Obſervations on the Ceremonies with which the Egyp- 
trans buried their Dead, 232. A Prayer uſed by the Egyp- 
tians at their Funerals, 232, 233. The Improbability of their 
worthiping Beaſts, Reptils and Vegetables, 234. Many of 
the Heathen Fables derived from the Fictions of the Poets, a 
Coacern tor the Honour of the Ladies, and a Similitude of 
Names, 


IND ; 
Names, 235, 240. The Sentiments of the Pagans in Rela. 
lation to the Origin of the World, compared with thoſe given 
us by Moſes, 241, 244. Of the golden Age, as deſcribed by 
the Philoſophers and Poets, 244, 246. Of the Fall of Man, 
as deſcribed by Pythagoras, Plato, and ſeveral Indian and Chi- 
 weſe Authors, 246, 250. Of good or bad Dæmons, 250. Of 
the Fables of the Titans and G1ants, &c. 251, Traditions re- 
lating to the Univerſal Deluge, 252, 253. The Seventh Day 
the Sabbath of the Heathens, 254. The Heathen Fables filled 
with noble Sentiments, 255, 256. Of the Morals of the 
Greet and Roman Philoſophers, 257, 260. In what Pagan 


Idolatry conſiſted 261, 264 
AIDES, Nymphs of Brooks and Rivers 3 134 
Napææ, the tutelar Guardians of Valleys and flowry Meads 

W | 3 183 
Nemean Lion, killed by Hercules 142 


Nemeſis, one of the Goddeſſes of Juſtice, how repreſented 200 

Neptune, his Deſcent, 46. His remarkable Actions, 47. The 
mythological Senſe of this Fable, 49. The Manner in which 
he was painted- | 


| 50 
Nereus, a Sea God | | | 175, 176 
Nereids, Sea Nymphs, the fifty Daughters of Nereus 176 
Neſſus, the Centaur, killed by abs with a poiſoned Arrow 149 


Nik, its periodical Overflowing renders figurative Symbols, and 
the Study of the Heavens, neceſſary in Egypt 213, 215 
Niobe's, Children ſlain by Apollo, and herſelf ſtupified with Grief 
for the Loſs of her Children, is turned into a Stone, 70. The 
Origin of this Fable ; 71 
Nox, and her Progeny | | 59 
Ny/us, after having loſt his Purple Lock of Hair, and his King- 
dom, 1s transformed into a Hawk £55299 


O. 
CEANUS, the Son of Cælus and Terra 


5 
Ompbale, Queen of Lydia, gains ſuch an Aſcendant over 
Hercules, as to make him fit among her Women and ſpin 


1 


| I 
Ops, one of the Names of Cybele i 
Orcades, Nymphs who preſided over the Mountains 183 
Orion, his ſurpriſing Birth, 174. Killed by Diana, and made a 
Conſtellation | 175 
9 his Story, 81. The Origin of this Fable 81 
Of Oracles, 284. That much of the Happineſs of Life is owing 


to our Ignorance of Futurity, 285. On the firſt Riſe of 
Oracles, and the Uſe made of them by the greateſt Legiſla- 
f ; cos, 


We 


* 4 wv 


OR. 


DDr 
tors, 285; 288. Of the Oracle of Jupiter at Dodona, 288. 
289. A remarkable Circumſtance relating to this Oracle, 
290. Of the Oracle of Jupiter Hammon in Lybia, 290, 291 
Of the Oracle of Apollo at Delphos; a Tradition concerning 
the Riſe of it, and the Manner in which its Anſwers were 
delivered, 291, 293. Of the Oracle of Trophonius, 294. 295. 
Of the Oracles of the Branchidæ. Of Apollo at Claras, and 
that of Mercury in Achaia, 295, 296. Some Obſervations on 
the different Ways by which the Senſe of the Oracles were 


_ conveyed A ET 297, 299. 
alzmon and Tno changed into Marine Deities 176, 177 
Pales the Goddeſs of Shepherds 185 
Palilia, Feaſts in Honour of Pales i 185 
Palladium, a Statue of Minerva ſaid to fall down from Hea- 

ven 118 
Pallas, one of the Names of Minerva 113 


Pan, the Chief of the rural Gods, 180. His Amours, 181. 
His Feſtivals, and the Manner in which he is deſcribed by 

Poets and Painters 182 
Pater Patratus, his Office 


; ; o8 % 

Pandora, the firſt Woman, 12. Her Box, ibid. The Evils that 
ſpread from thence amongſt Mankind, 13. This Fable ex- 

_ plained 07 xg 246 
Parcæ, or Deſtinies, their Office, and the Mythology of their 
Characters | > 56 
Paris, deſides the Diſpute between the three Goddeſſes, and 
gives the golden Apple to Venus | 103 
Peace, an Altar raed to her, 202. How repreſented 207 


Pecunia, or Money, a Goddeſs | 3 
Pegaſus, a flying Horſe, how produced, 88. The Origin of 

the Fable | 2388, 89 
Pænates, domeſtick Deities, 190. Three Ranks of them 197 
Perſe, his Deſcent, 157. 'The Gifts he received from the 
Gods, 158. Cuts off Meduſa's Head, ibid. Turns Atlas into 

a Mountain, 10. Delivers Andromeda, founds an Academy, 


dies, and is placed among the Stars, 158. An Explanation of 

the Fable of Perſeus and Andromeda 5 160 

Phebe and Talayra carried away by Caftor and Polluæ 156 

5 Phebus, one of the Names of Apollo | „ 

er Phedra, attempts to debauch her Son Hippolitus, her Suit is re- 

in jected, and ſhe lays violent Hands on herſelf _ 166, 167 

49 Phaeton, obtains Leave of his Father Apollo, to drive the Chariot 
28 of the Sun for one Day; but loſing the Reins, is ſtruck down A 
83 by Jupiter, 79, 80. His Siſters turn'd into poplar Trees, 80. 11 
2 The Origin of this Fable 80, 81 4 
75 Philomela, her diſmal Story OE 122 1 
81 Phineus, tormented by the Harpies, for revealing the Myſteries 48 
ng of Jupiter | 57 1% 

* Phlegethon, one of the infernal Rivers 55 

3 Phlegyae, 


5 


Phlegyas, burns the Temple of Apollo, is puniſhed in Tartarus 64 
Phorcus, or Phorcys, one of the Sons of Neptune, being van- 
quiſh'd by Atlas, who threw him into the Sea, is changed 
into a Sea God 178 
Phryxus, rejects the Advances of Ino, and eſcapes the Effects of 
her Revenge, by being carried through the Air on the Ram 
that bore the golden Fleece | I61, 162 
Picus, turned into a Wood-pecker 8 
Piety, or filial Affection, what it was that occaſioned a Chapel 
being erected to this Virtue | 204, 205 


Planets, the Names given them, became Indications of their 4 
ſeveral Offices, 265, 267, Why they were ſuppoſed to pro- 
duce Metals, 269 $ 
Pleiades, the Daughters of Atlas, taken up into Heaven, where K 
they form the Conſtellation that bears their Name 9 8 
Pluto, his Deſcent, 50. Steals away Proſerpine, 51. His ſeveral 
Names, 52. The Manner in which he is repreſented by the 
Painters and Poets, ibid. The Mythology of the Fable, 52, 53 
Pollux and Caftor, their Birth and Exploits, 155. Share Im- 
) mortality between them, and are made the Conſtellation Ly 
Gemini, 156. A Temple erected to them 157 
Polyphemus, a monſtrous Giant with but one Eye 114 S. 
Pomona, the Goddeſs of Fruit Trees, courted and married by Se 
Vertumnus 8 188 1 
Pontifex Maximus, or the High Prieſt, his Office 307 
Priapus, the tutelar Deity of Vineyards and Gardens, 185. The Fe 
ſeveral Names given him, and his Image deſcribed 186 | 
Priefts and Prieſaſes of the Greeks and Romans, 305, 306. f Se 
the Pontifex Maximus, or the High Prieſt, 307. Of the Rex KY 
Sacrorum, ibid. Of the Flamines, ibid. Of the Feciales, 308. Si 
Of the Pater Patratus, ibid. Of the Epulones ibid. 
Procruſtes, killed by Theſeus _ 165 Si 
Prodigies, the Superſtition of the Romans, in Relation to them, 
and how they may be accounted for | 270, 271 Fi 
Progne and Philomela, their diſmal Story 122 KY? 
Prometheus makes a Man of Clay, and animates him with Fire Fr. 
ſtolen from Heaven, 12. His Puniſhment, 13. Delivered by St) 
Hercules, 148. This Fable explained | 135 246 St 
Propœtides, turned into Stones 103 Sy, 
Proſerpine, carried away by Pluto, 51. Her various Names, 54. Sy; 
The mythological Senſe of the Fable, ibid. Her Mother Sy 
Ceres, goes in ſearch of her, and the Adventures ſhe meets TO 
with | I25, 126 
Proteus, the Son of Neptune, one that could transform himſelf 
into any Shape 3" "297, 378 2 
Pryene turned into a Fountain 8 80 92 
Pudzicitia, or Chaſtity, honoured at Rome under two Names 205 
Pygmalion, falls in Love with a Statue of his own making, Te 
which Venus, at his Requeſt, turns into a Woman 103 f 


Pyrrha, 
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| 2 the Wife of Deucalion 


15 4 
Ython, a monſtrous Serpent ſlain by Apollo; and the Origin of 
the Fable 


73 

R. 
R Hadamanthus, one of the Judges of Hell 60 
| Rex. Sacrorum, his Office . 307 
Rhea, one of the Names of Cybele | | | 28 

Gt 8. 
04 CRIFICES, originally extremely ſimple, 301. Of human 
Victims, 302, 303. he Ceremonies uſed at Sacrifices, 


and the Manner in which they were performed 303, 305 
Salmoneus Fare in Tartarus for imitating Thunder, &c. 65 
Salus, or Health, her Temple, 206, 207. How repreſented ibid 


Saturn caſtrates his Father Celus, 4. Devours his Male Chil- 


dren, 16, Taken Priſoner by Titan, but ſet at Liberty by 
Jupiter, who afterwards dethrones him, 17. The Fable of 
Saturn explained, 17, 18, 20. Feſtivals in Honour of Saturn, 
19. His Amours | ibid. 
Satyrs, the Attendants of Bacchus deſcribed, 139. Their Ori- 
gat. -_ I39, 140 
Sciron, killed by T heſeus Es i65 
Scylla, the Daughter of Phorcus, turned by Circe into a Mon- 
ſter, 84. Throws herſelf into the Sea and is changed into a 
Rock 179 
Scylla, the Daughter of Nyſus, betrays her Father, by cutting 
off a Purple Fock of Hair, and is turned into a Lark 179 
Semele deſtroy'd by Jupiter's Embraces 38 
Serapis, an gyptian God worſhipped at Rome 8 193 
Silence, worſhipped by the Romans, 207. The Origin of this 


ſuppoſed Deity - at 2.07, 208 
Silenus, the Companion of Bacchus, deſcribed, 138. The Origin 

of this fabulous Character | 139 
Silver Age, deſcribed | 42 
Siſiphus, his Puniſhment in Tartaru. 64 
Stable of Augeas cleaned by Hercules 144 
Stymphalides, monſtrous Birds deſtroyed by Hercules 143 
Styx, a River of Hell : 55 
Sylvanus, a rural Deity. : Wy 138 
Syrens, deſcribed, 89. The Origin of the Fable 89, 90 
Syrinx flies from Pan, and is changed into a Tuft of Reeds 18x 


| þ 
TANTALUS his Crime and Puniſhment in Tartarus 64, 65 
4 Tartarus deſcribed, 61. The fabulous Perſons puniſhed 
| there, 63, 64, 65. The Origin of theſe Fables 66, 67 
Temples firſt built by the Egyptians, 309. The Ceremonies * 
by the Romans before they! began to build a Temple, 310. On 
| Ju 2 | AS. 
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the Temple of Vulcan at Memphis, and an extraordinary Chapel 
hewn out of one Stone, 311. Of the Temple of Diana, at 
Epheſus, 312. Of the Temple of Ceres and Proſerpine, ibid. 
A particular Deſcription of the Temple of "wh Olympus, © 

of his Statue and his Throne, 312, 314. Of the Temple of 
Apollo at Delphos, and the immenſe Treaſures it contained, 
314, 315. Of the Temples in Italy, 316. The Pagan World 
unanimous in expreſſing a Reverence and Awe of the * 
| | | 5 316, 318 
- Theology of the Heathens, a Diſſertation upon it, 210. Some Con- 
jectures concerning the Original of Idolatry, ibid. The Con- 
formity between ſeveral religious Rites of the Hebreaus, and 
thoſe of the neighbouring Pagan Nations accounted for, 210, 
212. The Reaſon of the Names given to the Signs of the 
Zodiack, 212, 213. The Overflowing of the Nile renders fi- 
gurative Symbols, and the Study of the Heavens, neceſſary in 
72975 213, 215. Theſe Symbols miſtaken by the Vulgar for 
real Objects, 2 16, 217, The ancient Religion of the Egyptian, 
and Perfians compared, 217, 219. The Greeks and Romans 
_ derive their numerous Deities from the Egyptian Symbols, 220. 
The Sentiments of the Greet and Roman Philoſophers and 
Poets, on the grand Principles of Religion, the being and 
Perfections of one infinitely good and Almighty Being, 220, 
223. Some Obſervations on four Grecian Sets or Schools, 224, 
225. A ſhort View of the Riſe and Progreſs of Idolatry, 
__—_ 3 : 
Tereus, after marrying Progne, falls in Love with her ſiſter Philo- 
mela, 122. Her barbarous Treatment, and Progne's Revenge ; 
Tereus's being turned into a Lapwing, Progne into a Swallow, 
their Son 0% into a Pheaſant, and Philomela into a Night- 


ingale, bid. 
Terminus, the God who preſided over Landmarks 186 
Terra, the Mother and Wife of Czlus | 3 


Tethys, the Wife and Siſter of Oceanus 8 5 

Theia, the Daughter of Cælut and Terra, marries Hyperion, 4 
Diſappears in a Storm of Thunder and Lightening 5 

Themis, her Birth and Actions hn 200 

Theology of the Heathens e 210 

 Theophane, changed into an Ewe by Neptune, who debauches her 
under the Form of a Ram 3 


A Nan | 48 

Theſeus, his Birth and Exploits 1657 167 
Tirgſias, deprived of Sight by Minerva, but receives the Gift of 
Prophecy | 116 


Tr/iephone, one of the Furies, being rejected by Cythæron, kills bim 
by throwing one of her Snakes at hm 62, 
Titans, make War on Fupiter, and are ſubdued 16 
Tithonus marries Aurora, and obtains Immortality; but growing 
decripid with Age is turned into a Graſhopper ENTITY 
Titzus, his Pupiſhment in Tartarus | 


: 63 
Triptolemus, 
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INDEX 


Triptolemus, fed by Ceres, and ſent by her in a Chariot to inftru® 
Mankind in the Benefit of Tillage 


| | 1 

Triton, the Son of Neptune deſcribed 9 25 
Trophonius, his Oracle deſcribed . 294, 295 
Truth, how repreſented 205, 206 


Typhon, or Typheus, one of the Giants who made War againk 
Jupiter, 23. His Figure deſcribed 


| De Merchants N by Bacchus into Dolphins I 2 
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2 NU , how produced, 100. Her various Ne ror. 
Her Actions, 102, 103. An Explanation of theſe Fables, 
104, 105. How repreſented, 105, 106, Her Atten- 


dants, | 106, 107, 108 
Vertumnalia, Feaſts in Honour of Yertumnus 188 
Vertumnus and Flora, their ſtory, 188. Vertumnus thought by 


ſome to be an Emblem of the Year 139 
Yefla the Elder, her Hiſtory, 28. The Manner in which ſhe is 
repreſented 29 
Veſta the younger, the Goddeſs of Fire, 3275 32. Her Chaſtity, 32 


Veſtal Virgins = 32 
Viftory, a Goddeſs, how repreſented 206 
Vir, inia the Daughter of Aulus dedicates a Chapel to Pudicitia 

lebeia ay 5 


Virtue and Honour, Temples erected to them 203 
Vulcan, his Imployment, and the curious Works he perform'd, 
109, 110. His various Names, 110. Diſcovers Mars with 
his Wife Venus, by Means of a Net, and expoſes them to the 
Ridicule of the Gods. 111. The Manner in which he was 
repreſented, ibid. The Origin of theſe Fables, 112. His 
Offspring, 112. 114. His Temple at Memphis deſcribed 311 


th 


LYSSE & diſcovers Achilles, notwithſtanding his being diſ- 
guiſed, and takes him with him to the Dogs of Troy 167 


168 
Uranus the Son of Atber ad Dies 3 
. 
X. 897 1 RUS, ſaved from the * a Chaldean Tra- 
dition 253 
2. 
2 E PHY RUS blows Apollo's Quoit againſt Hyacinthus' s Head, 
and kills him 69 


Zodiac, its Invention, and the Reaſon of the Names given to 
the Signs, 212, 213. Theſe Names became Indications of 
their ſeveral Influences or Offices, 265, 267. Each of the 
Signs ſuppoſed to govern ſome Part of the human Body 268 
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The READER is defir'd to correct the following Errors of the 
> 7 - Preſs, VIZ. : 3 : 


DAGE r6 the laſt Word, vix. being, read Deliverance. Page 
1 92 Line 18, dele the Word two. Page 113 Line 15, for bim 
read them. Page 204 Line laſt but one, for Sailor read Goaler. 
Page 212 Line 17 dele the Word other, | | 
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